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SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co.’s 

BOMBAY LIBRABT AND AGENCY. 

MESSRS. SMITH, TAYLOR, S! Co. heg to invite the attention 
of their Co fsiittients and Residents in India generally^ to the 
subjoined outline of the various Refiarimmh of their business, to 
all of which they are constantly making fresh additions. Their 
matured arrangements and extensive connexions enable them to 
execute orders in every Department on the most advantageous 
ie^ins^ and with the utmost promptitude and despatch, 

JBOOICS ABri> P]Sll^XOMCAA.9$. 

S. T. & Co. alwa 3 ^s have on hand an extensive stock of STAND-- 
ARD AND POPULAR BOOKS, in every branch of Knglish Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, which is constantly replenished and augmented 
by fresh supplies of vrell-chosen selections of the leading New Pirblica- 
tions that appear in England up to the date of the departure of the 
Steamers on the 4th and 20th of each Month. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. — Choice selections of new and popular 
French Books are received by each Mail, and the most approved Works 
♦n' the principal French Authors are always available. 

r k C ) also keep a large and varied Assortment of the most 
r .roved editions of the rest Autiiobs, in Elegant Bindings of 
t -.1, Vclkun, Russia, and Morocco. 

BIBLES, COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SER- 
VICES ; — including llie Oxford and Cambridge Editions, and also 
BAGSTER'S POLYGLOT EDITIONS, in very elegant bindings of 
Calf, Velvet, and Morocco. • 

CHEAP LIGHT PLEADING.— Mcbray’s Colonial and Tra- 
veller's LijjRAraES — T he Illustrated National Liruary — 
J’he Parlour and Railway Libraries — Bentley's Standard 
No\ els — The Cheap Editions of the Works op Scott, Bulwer, 
Dickens, and othef popular Authors, kept constantly on hand, 
CHEAP STANDARD WORKS.— Mr. Bohn's Series of Standard, 
Hist<*rical, Classical, Antiquarian, Ecclesiastical, Scientific, and HIus- 
tiated Libraries, — Weale's Rudimentary Treatises, and Edu- 
cational Series. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS of McCulloch, Reid, White, 
Stewart, and others, are supplied to Schools and Teachers on the 
most favourable terms. - * 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS.— S. T. & Co. undertake 
to supply all Periodicals and Newspapers published in England, 
France, and Germany, forwarding the same by PosUdirect on the 
date of publication to the address of the respective parties by whom 
they may be ordered, or otherwise as circumstances may render most 
convenient. 



STAUaifKHY. 

S. T. & Co. furnish supplies of Stationery and Account Books 
suitable for Public Offioss, Banking and Mercantile Establish- 
ments, Regimental Messes, and for individual use. They give special 
attention to this department, Aid are promptly supplied with ev^^ry 
article of recent manufacture or invention, the utility of which has in 
any way been tested as bein^f suitable for private or office use. 

S T. & Co. keep in stock the greater portion of the articles described 

in the New and Greatly Enlarged Edition of Messrs. 
Smith. Elder & Co.’s Illustrated Stationery Catalogue, 
recently published ; which, for the elegance of its appearance, and the 
completeness of the information it contains, has been generally admilt** i 
to be the best thing of the kind that has appeared. 

S. T. & Co. will be happy to transmit copies of this Catalogue on 
application, and to afford information in reply to inquiries addressed to 
them with reference to any portion of its contents. 

j9iijiCi:x.i:4AivEoi:ii iskpartjiei:]^^. 

This Department of S. T. & Co.s stock comprises carefully 6cloc'tt>vi 
Consignments of Mathematical, Drawing, Surveyjn(4 and 
Philosophical Instruments, by the best Makers — Chemical At - 
pARATus— C abinets OF Geology and Mineralogy — jMicros- 
coPES— T elescopes — Binocular Glasses — Stereos( ope.'h . i 
the most approved construction, for Opaque and Collodion i.ii 
riCTUREs— P hantasmagoria Lanterns — Wilkin>on\^ : * 
and Rifles — Musical Instru-ments — Klectro-i»la tLr \V 
manufactured by Elkingtonand otliers — Papier Mache Akth ■ 
Games — Lamps — the best Cutlery of evert Dlscuiptm 
Ladies* and Gentlemkn’s Writing and Dressing CA^^ 
McCabes Gold and Sila'^er Watches, and Travkiliao 
Clocks — Photographic Apparatus, with all the latest improve- 
menls. Novelties of every description are constantly received, n»5«l 
amongst them are many that must commend themselves to no*» 
cither for use or ornament. 

1»»AWIIVCSI» AMIV SxYCfjltAVJAC*:!!!. 

Choice Selections of the most attractive Engravings from llio Woi Ks 
of British and Foreign Artists of eminence, kept on Jiand, and additions 
constantly made. Also Baxter’s Oil Colour Pictures, and 
selections of PiiOTOGRAPnic Pictures, executed with all the latest 
improvements and finish in this interesting Art. 

dSErKRAK AC^KMCir. 

S. T. & Co. also transact General Agency Business, such as tlie 
Receipt and Disbursement of Money, the Sale of Consignments, the 
Receipt of P.iy and Allowances, the Purchase of Mess Supplies, the 
Landing and Clearing of Goods and Packages, and their farther trans- 
mission to Outstations, and all other Business of a similar description. 
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LIST OF NEW MILITARY WORKS 


I. 

Jn 800, sctsed. Price Rs. 1. 

imtCADlEft GEXRBAL JOHN JACOB ON THE BENGAL ARMY. 

REMARKS ON THE BENGAL ARMT AND FURLOUGH 
REGULATIONS, 

With a view to their Improvement. 

By a Bombay Officer. 

RcpnnUd from the Edition of 185J, wv/A correciioits. 


II. 

A' < Ready. Third Edition^ Pidaryed^ and cont^n'itd, 

ir.ith Plates, schred. Price Rs. 1-8. 

RIFLE PRACTICE. 

i}y Brigadicr-Gcneml John Jacob, C.B., 

Of the Horabay Artillery, 

, . c trfifrt/ Duifion Persian Expeditionary Fom. A f 

• .fv' !v jt.iN iliM fttnniil.ihlc' Clinic f»r Kn!ie5«! Rifle, in tho <>» -i i . 

' '*0011 rMo tc* pioveiit IIoi>p Artillery ui> ^ t 

‘ * -r j.i-} };<)0 than yvo learn, a series of aiUlnMitic oxper»n)»‘»‘v ,,i Ka. - 

It ! Ji, Sin.ihj li, C OLONKL JOIIJ^ACOB, OF IHK SlSHIl IfOK'SE, ll at . KiIk* t,r« 1 
• .'eiitle* ‘■t'.oubier with u percu.ssion coniial shell, can blow np AniriM.fi i' 

I,.',: ar. literally at the fli.slanc© of one mile an«i hoty y;.. *-v. • 

/.;#!. rf S'/kiy, C/urirni’jn of tl ^ Court of J)irectorSy m his uddrr.^s (>j f:r (‘. . 

.i ^ tJ'/, V2th Dici'inh»,r 

• ('nioriei Jacob’s, vi,voiiiioii iiui.st iwoiiitinniso tlic whole art of ^Y.^r, ai <1 0 
% «]i:eMion I'osolve^ ft**'.*!!' into one of fact, in whicir we aie justiiU'l in •'.%} « > • 

„ fl.it the ultimate vei-ilict iim.st be foi the shlo which courts e»K^'i'r \ ; f -l 
. eApt»riinc?]t.‘* We comiiiciul Tylonel .larob’s pafuphlt-t to 

. »t' u{j\f* prnisal of ■ r juilitary man aud eveiy siiicere lover o* hi'- y 

i - oiooif {^aarfrrii^ Rcvie> . A'o. 7- 


in. 

.'/( Fran. 4^), Clot'i. Illustn'ted h>i TtccHtii-i'naf If, r.’n- .. 
Frier Ns. 2-8. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE OF. FIELD DISCIPLINE FOR 
LIGHT INFANTRY, 

III accordance witli the Field Exercise Book. 

By Major G. II. Robertson, , 

25th Bombay Native Infantry, 

Ai.iJ ' r of Prtijtide Mocement.'i for the Three Arni.C ; A fruvfxi^n (\t ac < / 
Eidd Pnajhne fer Light Trfavtry'* : and " Earrattxt of a Et ; . 
fn Pi Kdut tc SertmaaKte in lb43." 



“ THE OVEELAND MAIL ^ 

A FOBTNZGHTLT SUMMABT of INTELLIGENGE for 
INDIA and the EAST. 

Published by SMITH," ELDER, & Co., London. 

FOR DESPATCH TO INDIA BY EACH MAIL, VIA MARSEILLES. 

rilllE “ OvJERLANi> Mail'* is a bi-montbly compendium of intelligence, 
X compiled with especial reference to the wants of all classes of the 1 ndian 
c.>mmunity. It contains an ample resnine of the Political Events of the 
past fortnight ; copious Military and Naval Intelligence ; a comprehensive 
Commercial and Monetary Article ; the most interesting Legal Reports , 
and an Abstract of Sporting Events. It also gives (in aiLlitioii to occasionnl 
Special Reviews of the most important New Works, and an account of tlie 
Progress of Science and Art) a brief Report on all the noticeable Publica- 
tions of the fortnight, and a short description of New and Useful Inven- 
tions ; together with a Chapter of Literary, Aitistlc, and Social Chit-chat, 
enibodyin ? the current on^diis and varied gos.sip of Society and the Clubs. 

fSUBSURlPTlON , — Twelve lliq^es •per ammn^ payahk in advancr. 

Subscribers* names and remittances may be sent direct to Messrs. SMITH, 
ETJ)ER, & Co., 05, Cornhill, London ; or to 

Messrs. SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co., Bombay. 

Messrs. Roiunson, Balfour, & Co., Calcutta. 

Messrs, Paurv A Co., Madras. 

JOHN WILLIAMS & SON'S 

PURE GLYCEIilNE SOAP. 

KSSRS. JOHN WILLIAMS & SOK areenabloil, l.v d!.,. 
kind perinissiouof Dr, Mouat, of GaljCutta, to publish tho 
following letter relating to the properties and qualities of then 
' f^ruK Glyceiune Soap,'* as adapted to the wants of resident-, 
in India and other hot climates 

CUAr .TTAf Juilf Wftf I Hof) 

A tnil'i unimtHting .Soap, with a rniiiiinam of alkali in its composition, united 
vviili fiur dctorgcnt propcrtic.'*, liaa Jong'hopii a dc^^hlci atuu\ tor Iropicwl crnnatf!'*. 

i loni causes which aie well Unowfi, ami tbo re.sult of tlio elevation ii.s well a.-i 
» .ip*d changes of temperutiu e to which the human body is exposed in India, the 
•.f r.i elions of tlio ^in aroalway.s more or less liable to become acrid and irritating 
frequency of prickly heat, riug-w'orm, and pruritic eruptions to an 
■ixu’iii niikiiown in more temperate climates 

I have made full and fair trial of the tilycf^iine Soap, manufactured hy Messrs 
doT.\ Williams and Son. upon young and old, and can confidently endorse nil 
tliet said regarding it by Mr. Erasniuq^ Wilson. 

To Mio In iian public, in aland where prodigal clonnlincss is a nec<ssity, i am 
( onvmcH it will piove a priceless boon; 1 ha.e, therefoie, no hesiiation in 
.^ttoiigly rocommonding it to their attention. 

FUEDERICK J. MOUAT, M.D, 

‘ Laic. Profe^Hor of ^f€tiicinc m, and first Physfcmn of 

l/fjspiial aUac^ied io, the Medical College of CalcuKa 

OtiJeis fan be forwarded tlirough Messrs. SMITH, Taylor, & Co., 
L'jinbay, or Messrs. Smith, EM)EB. & Co., London. 
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PiULANTiiROPY is essentially cosmopolitan. It knows no dis- 
tinctions of caste or country, but, liko tho puro fiiith from wliich 
it emanates, embraces the whole human race. Wo do not feel 
tliat wo owe an apology to our readers for introducing to their 
notice* a movement which is rapidly extending to all portions of 
von. \ I. — NO. 1. 1 
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The Be/ormutery Movement in JEnghnd. 

the civilised world, and which cannot be without interest to those 
who are engaged in carrying out the judicial system of our Anglo- 
Indian Empire. 

There is something jarring at times in the application of new 
names to old tilings, and philanthropy would have sounded more 
familiar had it called itself by its pristine name of brotherly 
love.” There is a distinction, no doubt, between the ordinary 
virtue of charity and modern philanthropy, which may almost be 
regarded as4be oQ*spring of the last two centuries. Christianity 
had existed for nearly eighteen hundred years, and during that time 
we trust that several myriads of Christians had died in the 
unction of charity, before John Howard inculcated the amelioration 
of prisons, or William Wilberforce urged tjie abolition of negro 
slavery. Philanthropy is an extension or generalising of the 

f irinciple of charity upon the basis of* modern science and know- 
edge. Christianity tends towards certain general principles which 
form no part its immediate action upon individual souls. For 
instance, many a good Christian has been a slave-holder, and yet 
his religion, rightly understood, tends to the abolition of slavery. 
So also many thousands of the faithful have been, and are, 
soldiers, and yet Christianity tends to the cessation of war. It is 
thus that the generalities of modern philanthropy may be consi- 
dered as developments of the original virtuo of charity, which was 
presented to Christians, in the first place, as an individual prin- 
ciple of action. 

John Howard, wlio was one of tbo progenitors of modern 
philantliropy, may be regarded as the forerunner of tliis particular 
movement to which we desire to introdu(ie our readers. The 
miserable* and cruel system of prison discipline which, before liis 
time, existed in almost every country in Christendom, was founded 
upon the erroneous aotion of retaliation. “ An eyo for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” are the principles of the divine law of the 
Old Testament, and are founded upon tho great truth of God's 
hatred for sin and the chastisements which he has always attached 
to it. Cliristianity, while it acknowledges the evils of sin, is 
prohibited by its rule of mercy from dealing out vengeance against 
it. The only principle upon w^iich, as Christians, we can properly 
inflict temporal punishment, seems to be that of prevention. At 
all events this became the great cry of philanthropy, in its 
endeavour to ameliorate the condition of prisons in almost every 
country in Christendom. This was the second phasis in the move- 
ment, but there was a further step to which the originators of our 
penitentiaries and mo%l prisons had not yet attained. The 
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welUconstructed gaol, with its converging corridors ventilated and 
heated with hot air, its separate cells provided with cranks, or 
arranged for industrial and reproductive discipline, its cleanliness, 
order, and excellent sanitary condition, were found ineffective in 
one most important respect, namely, in producing the reformation 
of the criminal. Philanthropy Lad not done half its work when 
it had only succeeded in persuading society to refrain from 
vengeance and cruelty. The mission of Christianity remained 
unaccomplished until the criminal could bo converted into 
a penitent. The third phasis in the amelioration of prison disci- 
pline is, therefore, the reformatory movement. 

Early in the present century several isolated experiments were 
made iu various countries to reform juvenile criminals. In 
ethical as in the natural sciences, discoveries are often contempora- 
neous. The human mind having arrived at certain premises 
through a similarity of knowledge and the intercommunication of 
thought, simultaneously adopts the natural concIi!feions to which 
they lead. Thus in Englaml, in Germany, in America, and in 
Franco, often without any collusion and within a few years of each 
other, reformatory schools for juvenile criminals sprang into 
existence. 

It has been usual to trace reformatories to the Colonies 
Agrxcoli\%'' first established by Pestalozzi, in Switzerland, more than 
eighty years ago ; but the first decided attempt to reform juvenile 
criminals seems to have been that of the Philanthropic Society 
founded by Robert Young in 1788. These were isolated sparks 
which were not destined to burst into a flame until many years later. 
One of the first reformatory schools, in the modern acceptation of 
the word, was that founded by the Magistrates of Warwickshire, 
at Stretton, on Dunsmore, in 1818, when the boys were employed 
in agricultural labour. That attempt was before its age, and 
unfortunately failed througli a want of interest in the public, and 
when its first founders were no longer able to direct ^its operations. 

The next reformatory movement, in point of date, seems to be 
that of the United States of America, when the New York House of 
Ref uge was opened in 1824, and the Philadelphia House of Refuge 
in 1826. Both these institutioi^ are still in existence and pros- 
pering. Like the English Philanthropic Society, they appear to 
have sprung into being without any external promptings. They 
have been imitated in several other cities in the' Union; where the 
system seems to meet with general aj^roval. They are not, 
however, founded upon the European principle, which originated 
in the Ranhe Haus at Hamburgh, and was perfected by M. De 
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The Befomatory Mopefmii in Enghnd. 

Motz at Mettray, namely, that of the Golonic AgrieoU.'^ All 
English authorities on roforinatories seem at length to have fallen 
in with the fumlaniontal iioticfiri that “ in a boys’ school agricul- 
tural work should, if possible, bo made the principal standing 
occupation.” We are quoting one of the very greatest and most 
experienced of our juvenile reformers, Miss Carpenter, the 
founder of the Kingswood, and the superintendent of the Ked 
Lodge Reformatory at Rristol. She goes on to say : “ The 

healthful invigorating influence of country out-door labour in the 
midst of the works of nature, has been frequently dwelt on, and 
can bo hardly overstated botli in its moral anil its pliysical eftects. 
Agricultural work is of a very varied nature ; it affords an 
innocent and pleasing excitement ; it calls into action all tlio 
muscles, and gives a strength and flexibility to the frame of boys, 
which they would not acquire so well by any other means. Jt is 
thus a good preparation for any subsequent trade in wliich it 
may be thou^it well to instruct thorn, as well as peculiarly 
calculated to fit them for emigration. All slioukl, in general, be 
trained to it in the first instance, and should bo occii))ied in it a 
part of every day. The care of animals has been found to have a 
beneficial moral effect, and awakens tlie kindly sympathies.” 

This was the very principle which some ol* tlni earlier efforts, 
and, among others, the English Philanthropic S<x*iety and the 
projectors of the American Houses of Refuge, hiri ojitirely 
overlooked. 

The great Philadclpliian Institution, l)cfore mentioned, con- 
tained, on tho first of January 1855, three hundred and sixty-four 
inmates, of whom 251 wore white, and 113 coloured boys and 
girls. Tho report named at tlic head of our article, states that 
much difficulty had been expcricMiccd in finding industrial em- 
ployment for the boys, owing to a iliminislied demand for 
manufiictured articles during tlie past year. In the white depart- 
ment tho boys had been hired out to a razor-strop manufacturer, 
who coiitractocl with the institution for tlieir services. The rejKjrt 
states that tho contract had lately been witlulrawm, and that the 
deficiency of employment consequent upon this withdrawal had 
only been partially supplied by; tlio manufacture of slates. The 
institution had subscipiently sustained a further reverse in the 
loss of a contract for book-binding, thus leaving the manufacture 
of cane scats, slates, and umbrella-furniture, as the future 
employments for ilio boys, who were kept out of work until the 
new workshop buildings could ho placed in a condition for their 
occupancy. Hitherto a considerable proportion of the boys had 
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been sent out to work at the manufactorios, but in consequence of 
the withdrawal of two important contracts, it became necessary to 
provide accommodation for them at home. The report goes on 
to state that the boys in the coloured department were engaged 
in the manufacture of umbrella-furniture, and the making and 
mending of shoos for the inmates of the white as well as the 
coloured department. Unfortunately, “ the contractor for the 
manufacture of umbrella-furniture had not been able to employ 
steadily as large a number as formerly ; and throughout the year 
a considerable portion of the male inmates have been engaged but 
for a small part of the time at any industrial employment^ save 
sewmg and hnitting^ which make Utile or no pecuniary return to 
the institution*'' 

If any confirmation were required of the remarks of Miss Car- 
penter, or the views of M. Do Metz, we should find it in the report 
of the Philadelphian Refuge. Even setting aside the question- 
able position taken up by some of the more zealous managers of 
refonnatorics, that by tcacliing the boys a trade you are placing 
them in a better social position than the children of honest 
labourers, there is always a greater difficulty in providing for 
artisaUvS or handicraftsmen of any kind, than for the ordinary 
tillers and delvers of the soil. Whether he remains at home or 
emigrates to a colony, the ordinary labourer, and more especially 
one wlio *4li accomplished in farm husbandry, is tolerably certain 
to obtain cinphiyineiit. The artisan, on the other hand, is in 
danger of finding the market overstocked. The demand for 
labour in luisbandry is so far greater than tlftit of any particular 
liandicraft, even those of shoeinaking and tailoring, which arc often 
at fault for want of it. It is found, too, that the ordinary system 
of apprenticeship is exactly adapted to supply the labour market 
with the re<{uisito number of artisans in these common trades, 
and hence if you introduce additional hands from other sources, 
the market is immediately glutted, if this evil is felt with regard 
to the common trade of shoeinaking, which is unquestionably in 
groat requisition, what must bo the result of an ovcrsupply of 
umbrella-makers, or of manufacturers of cane seats, slates, anil 
razor-strops ? It is not, howqj'er, to bo presumed that the 
managers of the liefugo over contemplated turning their boys adril't 
to make razor-strops and umbrellas in every village of the Union. 
The fact is, as they themselves state, that they find very great 
difficulty in employing their boys at all, and as their superin- 
tendent declares, they laboured under very great disadvantage in 
not luving all their boys employed. Tlierc is only one remedy 
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for this. The school of the English Phiknthrophic Society was 
once similarly situated, and found an efTectivo cure in the example 
of Mettray, which its able cfiaplain, the Rev. Sydney Turner — 
who, as we are pleased to say, is now appointed to the office 
of Government Inspector of Reformatories — has followed with 
signal success at Redhill. 

An agricultural training possesses this great advantage over 
any other, that it provides the boys with an article for which they 
can always find a market in after life. In America the case may 
be different, and we understand that whatever difficulties may 
have been felt in furnishing employment witliin tlie walls of their 
refuges, there has always been an immediate demand for the 
services of the boys as soon as they have left these institutions. 
It is possible, too, that, owing to the great emigration of Irish 
agricultural labourers, artisans and handicraftsmen may find a 
readier disposal of their industry than ploughmen and diggers. 
It is certain that this security of employment has hitherto been 
the main cause of the success of the American refuges, which 
has been so great as to have led to a very widely-spread system 
of reformatory discipline in that country long before its develop- 
ment in Europe. It will probably be found, however, that as 
population increases, the demand for artificers will become less 
certain, and wo think wo can trace symptoms of the growth of 
such a tendency in the report before us, wljere it is%tated that 

thero has been a greatly diminished demand for maniifactiirod 
articles throughout America dnjring the past year,” Wlietlicr this 
really means for the articles themselves, or for the labour, wo 
cannot tell ; but the latter conclusion appears the more probable. 
The reformatory training of the boys should unquestionably 
have reference, above all things, to their after lives, but we cannot 
help thinking that even granting the demand wliich exists in 
America for handicraftsmen, there are advantages in farm labour 
which cannq}; be attained through a more sedentary training. 
We prefer appealing to the testimony of one experienced in the 
matter, and will therefore quote the words of Mr. James Edmond 
Harries, the Governor of the Hurst Refuge, Waltou-on-Thames, 
to whose able Essay on Boy^* Reformatories, the second ])rize 
was awarded by the Reformatory and J^fuge Union since the 
commencement of the present year. He says 

'' Any sedentary labour, such as tailoring, shoemaking, &c., 
or in fact any shop- work where lads are huddled together in large 
numbers, cannot be considered advantageous to moral training. 
The silent system tends to a depression of spirits ; while with no 
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restraint, or even suck moderate restriction as an industrial 
teacher may be expected to be able to enforce, there remains a 
tendency to too much levity, loquacity, contamination, and rest- 
lessness. Tliereforc, however desirable it may be to teach each 
lad to mend his own clothes, it is not advisable to teach either 
tailoring or shuemakiiig in reformatories or refuges, with a view 
to the lads following such as their trade in future life. It is 
maintained that such trades never can be effectively taught in 
such schools. Experience teaches that although some may be- 
come expert in a few months, not one in fifty ever follow such 
training as their trade. It may be concluded that no handicraft, 
where large numbers are kept together almost stationary during 
their work, can be considered conducive to effectual moral train- 
ing. Hence, is it not desirable that all reformatories and refuges 
should be established in the country, w^here the inmates can 
brcatlic a healthy atmosphere, and escape both the moral and 
physical contamination of crowded cities ; removed from their 
old haunts and former companions, to begin the world anew under 
a more favourable sanitary regulation than they may have ever 
experienced before V' These remarks,'* he observes, “ may be 
considered digressive,* but they are necessary as an introduction to 
what the writer has found to be by far the most desirable occu- 
pation for tlie inmates «jf our schools, viz., the cultivation of the 
soil. If it be correct that trades cannot be taught effectually in 
our schools, it is obvious that agricultural labour is the best 
training tlffct can l)e given, inasimich as it does not require much 
skill ; is tlie la.st preparation for those who arc destined to emi- 
grate ; is a healtliy and invigorajting work, well calculated to 
develop the muscle and strengthen the frame, and an occupation in 
which 2yyoficieHni is more easily attained'^ 

Most of the earlier attempts at reformatories in Germany, as 
elsewhere, were established upon the system of training boys to 
trades ; but the agricultural plan may be considered to liave first 
taken its rise in Switzerland and Prussia, whence it found its way 
into Dr. Wichern’s celebrated establishment of the Xlanhe ITaus, 
near Hamburgh, wliich was commenced in 1833. Dr. Wichern 
had been in the habit of visiting the wretched alleys of Ham- 
burgh, a city notorious for the largo proportion of its destitute 
and criminal population. A small band of philanthropists, of 
whom he was one, were burning to remedy this state of things. 
They liircd a cottage surrounded by a few acres of land. Dr. Wi- 
cheni filled it with a number of juvenile vagrants. As the num- 
ber increased fresh cottages were built, and at the present mo- 
ment the establishment is a hamlet consisting of upwards of twenty 
houses. The peculiarity of the Ranhe Baus consists in the small 
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families of which it is composed. Dr. Wichern's plan is to locate 
not more than twelve or fifteen children in each house, and every 
house is managed by a superintendent and four or five brothers, 
under the direction of a young candidate for holy orders in tho 
Lutlieran communion. These “ brothers’* are young men of from 
twenty to thirty years of age, of the very best character from the 
class of mechanics, who undergo a training of three or four years, 
after which they devote their life to such and similar establish- 
ments. A few years since tho English public wore surgttsed by 
the discovery that sisterhoods were not limited to the llomaii 
communion, but that largo establishments of women, devoted to 
works of mercy, had for some time flourished among tho Protes- 
tants of Germany. The good example was not lost upon us. There 
are charitable objects of such a nature that no married or unmar- 
ried ladies, fettered by tho ties of domestic life, can well undertake 
them, and tins great fact and its remedy seemed to receive their 
confirmation amid the terrible carnage of Sebastopol. Wo should, 
probably, do well to learn a second lesson from our German 
neighbours, and thus open a career to hundreds of young men of 
the middle class, whose vocation would lead them 'to devote tlieir 
lives to objects of Christian [diilanthropy. The young “ brothers** 
from the Kanhc Ilaus not only get employment as managers of 
reformatory schools all over Germany, but tlicy arc enlisted as 
heads of all sorts of charitable establislnncnts, such as hospitals 
and asylums. The Government of \Virteml)erg employed six 
of them in a prison, where they were dressed in tlie common prison 
dress, and set to live and w'ork witli the prisoners for the purpose 
of reforming them. They arc also employed as schoolmasters, 
“ colporteurs,^" city missionaries, and Scripture readers. Mr. 
George Bunsen, in his evidence before a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1852,. stated that the poor Germans in 
London were visited by tlireo German city missionaries, all 
“ brothers** from the llanhc IIau.^,and that others were labouring 
witli equal devotion in Paris, in Naples, and in Constantinoj)lc. 

M. l)e Metz professedly founded Mcttray upon tho model of 
tho Ranhe Ilaus. fJarly in the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
French Government had appointed a commission to impiiro into 
the best means of reforming juvenile criirinals. That commission 
arrived at the conclusion that agricultural training was best cal- 
culated to accomplish the object in view. M. De Metz himself, 
at that time President of tho Court of Appeal in Paris, was a 
member of this commission. He was deputed, together with M. 
L6on Fancher, to inspect the Colmiies Agricoks already founded 
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by the Governments of Belgium and Holland as establishments 
for penal servitude and for pauperism. The unsatisfactory con- 
dition of these State institutions iitduce^^ M. Do Metz to pursue 
his researches into Germany, where ho became acquainted with 
the lliinhe Ilaus at Hamburgli. He was so deeply impressed by 
what ho saw there, and so thoroughly satisfied as to what was the 
true system for juvenile reformatories, that he returned to Paris, 
and, resigning his high judicial appointment, determined to devote 
himselLto the voluntary work of establishing a Colonie AgricoU 
for y<^g criminals. An old friend and former schoolfellow 
joined him in the great work. This latter, tlie Vicomte de 
Courtoittos, gave up his estate at Mcttray, near Tours, for the 
purpose, and in 1839 tlie two friends set to work in earnest to 
cstahlish the colony. 

The self-denying spirit in which these Christian philanthro- 
pists embarked in their undertaking, reminds us of the achieve- 
ments of some of the early saints. No work could bo found more 
truly worthy of such pure self-denial, since it is indeed part and 
parcel of the Gospel mission. Miss Carpenter has thus admira- 
bly expressed |j^is truth in licr late essay, which is given in the 
February number of the “ Philanthropist,** cited at the commence- 
ment of our article. ** The work of a reformatory,** says this 
eminent follower of De Metz, “ approaches more nearly than any 
other wliich can be imagined to that for which the Saviour came 
into the world — ‘ to seek and to save that which is lost* — to lead 
back sinners from the error of their ways, to rescue souls from 
death, to cover a multitude of sins.** 

After building a certain number of ho uses capable of containing 
40 boys each, the two pUilanthropists, keeping in view the 
“ brutiierliood** at the Jlauhe Hans, opened a training school for 
the purpose of preparing a number of young men as superinten- 
dents. These superintendents receive salaries, and two or three 
of them are located in each house of 40 boys, wliicli is called a 
“ family.** Hero is a falling-oflf from the more perfect super- 
vision of Dr. Wichorn's institution, where there are no fewer than 
four or five brothers in each cottage of from twelve to fifteen chil- 
dren. M. De Metz confesses that he should have preferred 
sinalier families, and one of our reiormatory authorities, who has 
studied Mettray most profoundly, has declared his Conviction 
that, “ taking into account the necessary consideration of economy 
of cost, and some other matters of convenience in point of discipline, 
perhaps about twenty-five under one roof is the best number. 
Such at least,** he says, “ is the opinion which I found expressed 
VOL. VI. — NO. I. 2 
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by De Metz and others, who havo had most experience in the 
matter.” 

In a paper by Lord Brougham, read at tho Provincial Meeting 
of the National Reformatory Union, which was held at Bristol in 
August last, it is stated, upon the authority of M. Ducliatel, 
formerly Minister of the Interior, that — 

“ Of 669 boys received in six years, 197 were placed out as 
reformed, of whom only 12 have relapsed. The deaths are under 
two ill the hundred yearly, and many constitutions enfeebled by 
disease have been restored to sound health. The (Rmual) 
expenses arc bctw'ccii £11 and £12 a liead. Tlic extent of 
ground is about 500 acres of middling land. The boys arc dis- 
tributed into families of forty each, under an officer of tlie esta- 
blishment called the father, and two elder brethren chosen by 
themselves ; no choice has ever proved otherwise than well-directed. 
The food and clotliing arc plain, but comfortable ; the labour 
regular — two-thirds working in the fields and gardoiKS, the rest in 
workshops — the instruction, both secular and religious, is care- 
fully attended to. Punishments are rarely found necessary, and 
these consist chiefly in restraint from out-door work and from 
walking. No re^^traiiit to prevent escape is fouu(®riecessary, the 
common remark being, ‘ \\"e don’t want walls at Mcttray.’ No 
instance of an esca]>c has ever occurred. Far from any difficulty 
being found in obtaining places for them, master- workmen, 
farmers and gardeners, are anxious to obtain more than can be 
sujiplicd. Magistrates of towns, cnivs (rectors) of country 
parishes, commanders of regiments, in fine, all under whose 
superintendence they happen to come, bear a willing testimony 
to their excellent conduct : and some have so distinguished them- 
selves as to obtain prizes for promotion. They themselves write in 
touching language, expressing their grateful recollections of Mct- 
tray, the spot to which, in the struggles of after life, their eyes arc 
often directed, as the Alma which they quitted with regret.” 

At the same Bristol Confercnco at which Lord Brougham’s 
paper was read, and of whicli the authorised report stands second 
on our list of publications, tlic audience assembled at tlie meeting 
of Section A., at tho Queen’s Head, were both interested and 
instructed by the account of Sir. Frederick Hill’s visit to Mcttray. 
Ho dc.scribcrt liis first impvessioii on approaching Mcttray, to havo 
been one of astonishment at the utterly defenceless and unguard- 
ed appearance of an establishment which he knew to contain many 
hundreds of juvenile criminals of the worst description. You 
enter a wicket gate, and approach a cluster of liouses whicli have 
the appearance of a hamlet Jying in the midst of a rich faniu 
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The church forms the central object in tho village, and its steeple is 
seen from a considerable distance across theplain. Tho sacredstruc- 
turo, simple and unpretending as it is, gives a tone and character 
to the place. The air of Mcttray is religious, and yet religion is 
not obtruded into the system. Tho utmost caution is exercised 
in ofteriiig the slightest inducement to individual acts of devotion. 
If a br>y wishes to bo devout he must face the consequences, as 
he would have afterwards to face them in tho world. Confession 
and c^mimion arc made purely optional, and no notice is taken 
by the authorities, whether the boys approach these sacred ordi- 
nances or not. If a boy chooses to communicate, any fault which 
ho may commit during tlio ensu’ug >vcck receives double punish-' 
uient. There arc two Sunday services in tlie church, which all 
the boys attend, but on Otlier days they have only family 
prayers in cadi house. Hie cliurch is always open, but if a boy 
wishes to cuter it for private devotion, ho must do so during 
play time, which is very short. Every precaution is taken to 
prevent any hypocritical assumption of devotion, a sin to wliicli 
M. De MeU considers tlicse soit of boys peculiarly liable, if they 
can serve any ^ud of their oirn by it. 

At first siglit, many persons, most hostile to Roman practices, 
might be led to imagine that their discipline of confession would 
afford a powerful adjunct to a refomiaiory system. In female 
penitentiaries, the fallen and degraded class for which tliey aro 
established are frequently bcnctited by opening their grief to an 
experienced spiritual guide; but with these boys the case is wholly 
different, and M. Do ]\Iet7., although a most devoted and pious 
Homan Catholic, has given it no prominent place in his plan. It 
is obvious tliat confession presupposes a moral sense, which in 
these boys is entirely wanting. So far from feeling sliamo, they 
would, in most cases, enjoy a sense of satisfaction in detailing 
those crimes which exhibited their own cleverness and skill. The 
primary work iu the reformatory system must be form in tho 
boys a conscience upon wliich to work. No good can bo dono 
until that is achieved; but this is no mere liuinan work, and requires 
prayer and patience in those who undertake these institutions. 

We arc told that nothing can lyiceod the cleanliness and neat- 
ness of the houses at Mettray. Tho furniture is very simple. 
Each boy takes it in turn to act as servant to tho “ family,” and 
to make tho beds for tlio household. The bed-rooms serve also 
as eating-rooms, the ventilation being so complete as to prevent 
any injurious consequences. Tho boys sleep in hammocks, which 
at night are saspended from one end from hooks iu the \valls, and 
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at the other from moveable poles, which can bo taken down and 
replaced in a few minutes; so tliat during the day the room is 
clear for other purposes. The variety of articles in each room, 
and their neat arrangement on shelves, together with the little 
pictures adorning the walls (each of which is a reward for the 
general good conduct of the “ family’*), “ give,” we are told, “ the 
appearance of a Swiss cottage, or of the chief room in the well- 
ordered cottage of a Scotch peasant, which serves for his kitchen, 
sitting-room, and bed-room.” 

The chief occupation of the boys is farm labour and the plainer 
kind of handicrafts connected with agriculture. This prepares 
them for their destination in after life ; for, with the exception of 
those who go into the army and navy (and they are a third of 
tho whole number), they, most of them, become agricultural 
labourcM's. A largo proportion of these criminal children arc, 
as might bo expected, eitiier orphans, illegitimate, or tlie children 
of convicts. Tho average period of detention is five years. All 
who Juive visited Mettray have been struck with tho superiority 
of the countenances and general appearance of the cUler boys, 
who have been a considerable time ip the colony ,apver those wlio 
have recently entered its precincts — a fact which speaks strongly in 
favour of tho reformatory system. There is a general appearance 
of good health among tho boys. Their fooil is plain, but of good 
quality and well cooked, and their clothing is like that ot the 
neighbouring peasantry, exhibiting no badge of degradation. 

There is one peculiarity in the system of M. Do Metz which 
deserves notice, and which might bo imitated with advantage among 
ourselves. We allude to tho system of patronage. Tho mana- 
gers of Mettray find out the destination of the boys about to leave 
them, and place them under the watchful care of who 

from time to time corresponds with the institution, and affords 
the boy assistance in case of illness or want of employment. These 
patrons, who are often gentlemen living in different parts of the 
country, as vfell as colonels of regiments, undertake to visit or 
look after the youths under their care from time to time, in order 
to show them that they are not forgotten by those who have taken 
an interest in them, and to report periodically to the heads of the 
society at Mettray as to whether they are going on satisfactorily. 
There is a great demand for these boys for various situations, 
which is owing to the excellent training they receive. 

There are Sisters of Charity to look after the boys who are 
sick. Mr. Frederick Hill, in his admirable paper to which wo 
have already referred, and to which we are so uuich indebted, 
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suggests that the* working of Mettray would be still further 
improved by an extended use of this female element in its com- 
position ; and if, not only in illness, but in health, each “ family” 
were superintended by a Sister of Charity, the feminine influ- 
ence would do much to soften the general tone, and to impart 
still jpore of a “ family” character to each of these households- 

During the National Reformatory Meeting at Bristol last Au- 
gust, Mr. Wheatley, who has established a reformatory in the 
West Riding, and who is well acquainted with the working of 
Mettray, stated tliat he regarded the system pursued there “ as 
too penal ; that the penal idea seemed the prominent one there ; 
for while the punislimcnts were positive, tlic rewards w'ero only nega- 
tive — based upon the absence of punishment. The effect,” he 
said, “ of this system must be, he feared, to destroy or hinder 
the full development of individual clmractcr, fear having a con- 
tracting influence.** The system of rewards pursued at Mettray 
is collective. It consists in giving a flag called the Dra'pmn 
d'honneury to be displayed upon the house of that family’* 
which has had tlio smallest number of its members punished 
during the week. Tlie advantage of this is, that it gives each 
boy a direct interest in the good conduct of Ins companions. On 
the other hand it is liable to abuse, and Mr. Wheatley states that 
lie liimseU discovered that the family which liad carried off the 
Jjrnpcaa for a third time, while ho was there, was less strict in 
its discipline than the rest, and had consequently administered 
fewest punishments. 

France and Germany liave unquestionably taken the lead in 
tlio reformatory movement, and have tried the experiment upon 
a far more extensive scale than has yet been attempted in England. 
In the former country the institution at Mettray has led to the 
foundation of eleven others, of whicli five are private undertakings, 
and six under tlio direct authority of Government. Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Rouen, Orleans, and various other cities, now possess the 
inestimable advantages of such establishments. Tliero arc about 
4,000 juvenile criminals receiving education in them, rescued from 
guilt and suffering, and being prepared for their restoration to 
society. Germany is still more in advance. In 1852, the number 
of reformatories in Germany alreaify amounted to sixty-nine, since 
which period it has greatly increased. Besides this, there are 
similir institutions in Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Russia, A considerable proportion of the German reforma- 
tories wore raised by private charity and the devoted exertions of 
individuals. In many instances the Government have contented 
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tbemselvcs with aiding and encouraging these private attempts, 
raUier than endeavour to found such societies upon their own 
account, and we believe that we are right in stating that charita- 
ble efforts have invariably proved most successful. 

In England, the movement has made immense progress during 
the last two years, but it is still immeasurably in arrear of the 
requirements of the country. It has been calculated that the 
annual supply of young offenders who are fit subjects for refor- 
matories, is from 2,000 to 3,000, and that, assuming them to 
remain three years in the schools, accommodation w^oiild be 
required for about 9,000 children at once. The existing refur’ 
matories throughout the country are capable of containing about 
2,700 children of both sexes. It is stated that of those who do 
not pass through reformatories, more than 70 per cent, relapse into 
crime.* 

At present, all that has been efficiently done in England has 
been the work of private and voluntary enterprise. The Govern- 
ment school at Parkhurst was undertaken upon a different princi- 
ple, and is conducted in a spirit which is entirely at variance with 
that of the modern reformatories. Up to the present time the 
Government has encouraged the voluntary movement, which bids 
fair, if left to itself, to supply, in some measure at least, the great 
demand which is felt for these institutions. All the Acts of Par- 
liament which had been passed before tlio last Session, seemed in- 
tended to act as stimulants to private undertakings. The several 
Acts of 17 and 18 Victoria, chapter 80, passed in 1854, the 
Amending Act of 18 and 19 Victoria, chapter 87* in 1855, 
and the Act of 1856, proposed and carried by the exertions of Sir 
Stafford Northcote(19&20 Viet., chapterlOO) all imply that, while 
reformatories arc recognised as expedient for the cure of juvenile 
crime, the State will but discharge its duty liy allowing and en- 
couraging individual benevolence to carry out the work. The first 
of the above-named Acts, which Miss Carpenter calls the charter 
of reformatory scliools, opens by declaring that, “Whereas reforma- 
tory schools for the better training of juvenile offenders have boon 
and may be established by voluntary contributions in various parts 
of Great Britain, and it is expedient that more extensive use should 


* The mimber of reformatories in England alroaily certified under the 17th and 
JBth Victoria, c. 80, is thirty-four, capable of containing about 1,500 children. 
This number does not include the Philanthropic iSooiety's Scliool at Rcdhill, and 
several of the older established reformatory scliools in and around the metropolis. 

Besides thi.**, there arc twenty certified reformatories in Scotland, of which the 
numbers are uncertain. 
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bo made of such institutions," certain enactments shall be made. 
The numerous country gentlemen and other philanthropists who 
have practically embarked in the reformatory movement — the 
Barwick Bakers, the Wheatleys, the Adderleys,the Northcotes, and 
scores of others v^ho have entered heart and soul into the voluntary 
principle, seem very naturally prepared to defend that principle at 
all hazards. Their consternation may be imagined, when they 
now find their boasted charter likely to be set aside by Sir 
George Grey’s new Act, brought in with the object of enabling 
Courts of Quarter Sessions to establish new reformatories, and to 
subsidise existing ones by means of a rate, over the expenditure 
of which they are to exercise a control. This our philanthropists 
consider must tend to the overthrow of all purely individual 
management. 

The promoters of the movement say, and say truly, that 
personal influence is essential to sound reformatory treatment. 
The results of the Ranhe Hans and Mettray would never have 
been produced by a staff of paid oflicials, especially if they were 
under the economical supervision of a committee of magistrates 
appointed by Quarter Sessions. At the same time, it would bo 
quite possible for Government, or any governing body, to select a 
Dr. Wicljern, a Do Metz, a Bengoiigh, or a Miss Carpenter, and, 
by afibrding them ample means, to enable them to extend 
their efforts to a wider sphere in order to meet the requirements 
of the country. Even the warmest advocates fo^tho voluntary 
system cannot deny the fact of its inadccjuacy. 

“ We cannot disguise our conviction,” says one of their jour- 
nals, the ‘ Philanthropist,’ “ that the efforts of our country 
gentry, honourable and useful as they are, Avill be comparatively 
of small account while our metropolis and large towns remain 
neglected. The crime of our country districts is small in amount, 
and mild in its mischievous and especially its infectious character, 
compared with that of London, Manchester, Leeds, and Liver- 
pool.” While Mr. Barwick Baker is clearing Cheltenham of its 
19 twice-convicted boys, there arc 2,500 criminals under fifteen, 
living by theft and vice within ten miles of Charing Cross. How 
can benevolent country squires, or even sucli philanthropists as 
Mr. Hanbury or Mr. Bowyer, do^ much towards stonjming this 
amazing torrent of vice ? Surely some machinery, besides mere 
individual benevolence, is required to meet the evil ! 

We fully agree with Miss Caq>enter and Sir Stafford Northcoto, 
that Quarter Sessions and committeestpof magistrates are not 
qualified to manage a reformatory. There is something in the 
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magisterial contact^ dostractivo of all that delicacy of treatment 
\viiich is the very essence of tliese institutions. It almost invaria- 
bly happens that the business of Quarter Sessions falls into the 
hands of some two or three plodding, business-like justices, who 
are willing to give up their time to county business for the sake 
of acquiring the county management. It rarely occurs that 
these are men of very enlarged views; but in almost every instance 
they will be found to be possessed of those strict notions of order 
and discipline, which are the frequent accompaniments of business- 
like habits. Nothing can be better fitted than they are for the 
regulation of county finance, or for the control of the police 
force and tlio gaol ; but when it comes to matters wliioli 
require constant supervision and very delicate treatment, they are 
obviously disqualified from directly attempting anything of tho 
kind. 

Fortunately wo have a somewhat apposite parallel in tho new 
lunatic asylums. Philanthropists had established tho fact that 
the mode of treating the insane was not only cruel in the extreme, 
but also inexpedient and costly, since it failed to restore to health 
the victims whom it tortured. Tlmsc ])lii!antliropists opened 
private asylums, wherein tliey demonstrated most coin-lusively, not 
only that they could eliect a cure by linmano treatment, but that 
such an cflect could only be produced where the instituticus wore 
confided to the care of very able and cx])erienceil managers. 
NeverthclesSj^he County Imnatic Asyliua Pill was passe*!, aud 
every county was obliged to levy a rate for the purpose of building 
and supporting a lunatic asylum on the new principle. Pliilan- 
thropy in that case rejoiced in the step, which turned out as 
they had anticipated, a triumph. Tlie Courts of Quarter Sessions 
levied rates, and appointed conuiiittces of management and sub- 
committees of inspection, and all without in tho least interfering 
with tho authority aud control of the efficient practical managers. 
Tho new county asylums arc, in all respects probably, superior 
to the best* private institutions. Tho authorities have sub- 
sidised tlie best individual superintendence which could be 
procured, and have given stability and permanence to institutions 
which, if they Iiad been de|>endei>t upon private benevolence (for 
wc arc spQaking of the pauper ettablishir^nts), would have been 
insecure and ephemeral. Private asylums and private reforma- 
tories, especially where, as in the case of a large proportion of 
the latter, they are the creation and possession of single indivi- 
duals, are obviously on||t>temporary, and it seems desirable that 
where so great an interest is at stake as the reformation of the 
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public criminals of the country, there should be some security as 
to their permanence. Supposing Mr. M. or Lord N. were 
to die suddenly, and that their heirs were unwilling to continue 
the reformatories now existing upon their estates, and mainly 
supported by them, what would be the consequence ? Who 
could prevent the establishments from being broken up, and the 
young criminals being turned. adrift upon society ? This want 
of durability, taken in conjunction with the inadequacy of pri- 
vate efibrts to supply the enormous requirements of the country, are 
the main arguments in favour of Sir George Grey’s Bill. We are 
willing to allow that there are certain difficulties to be got over 
in this reformatory question^ which do not present themselves in 
that of the county lunatic asylums; such, for instance, as the 
diversity of religious persuasions. We have never heard the 
point mooted with resjf>ect to pauper lunatics, and people seem 
content to let the poor creatures, of whatever denomination, attend 
the public services in tho chapel and the instructions of the 
chaplain. Wliat would the Courts of Quarter Sessions do about 
Homan Catholic and Quaker reformatories? They cannot in 
justii o deny them a portion of those public rates to which all 
contribute. A diversity of religious instruction in the same 
reforjuiitory would bo higlily objectionable, and still more so the 
exclusion or dilution of that instruction, for the supposed purpose 
of rendering it palatable to all denominations of rate-payers ; but 
these aro difficulties wliich must be faced in a country where, as in 
England, there is an infinite multiplicity of sects. 

Nor is the question limited to schools for criminal children. 
The same industrial training which is found so beneficial in 
the case of juveniles tainted with’ crime, is equally efficacious 
with respect to that far more numerous class of destitute 
and paiipe^ children from w'hich the criminal population is 
supplied, in^ preserving them from tho contaminajjOii of crime. 
Tho cause of industrial district schools for pauper children, 
although less exciting to the imagination than that of re- 
formatories for young thieves who have led a romantic career 
of street depredations, is one equally serviceable to the commu- 
nity, and probably more successfuHn its results. The annals of 
the excellent school at Quatt, in Shropshire, are, in their way, as 
instructive as those of Mettray. In that school the pauper 
children of four Unions are not only rescued from the degrading 
atmosphere of the workhouse, but are trained to habits of 
induf:try, which an experience of seventeen years has proved to be 
perfectly efficacious in breaking them from their early associations, 
VOL. VI.— NO. I. 3 
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and making them good and useful members of society. It appears 
to us that in any future l^islation upon the subject of these 
institutions, the question of reformatories should not be separated 
from that of pauper schools, and that if the ^untary principle is 
to prevail in the one case, it should not be refused in the other. 
The same reli^ous difficulties present themselves in each, and 
might no doubt bo got over vrith the same facility in the criminal, 
as they have been hitherto in the pauper schools. « 

If permane)ice and stability could be given to the voluntary 
system, we cannot help thinking that under those circumstances, 
and assisted by the present high rate of Government allowance, 
that system would bo the best. Thdre is always a danger of 
routine and something like red-tapoism creeping into institutions 
directly under the control of governing bodies, and the slightest 
admission of such a spirit into reformatories, would be their ruin, 
llow such permanence and stability can bo given to our English 
reformatories, is a problem which has yet to be solved. The 
Kanhe Haus appears to have provided for the future by its exten- 
sive brotherhood,” consisting, as we have already described it, 
of young men who voluntarily enter the establishment and aro 
trained to the management of the children. So also at Mcttray, 
M« Do Metz is careful to ipocnlate liis numerous assistants with 
his views and with his adnitrable mode of superintendence. The 
English Roman Catholic reformatories at St. Bernard’s, in Leices- 
tershire, and at Arno’s Court, near Bristol, are managed by religi- 
ous orders of which the permanence is a guarantee to the continu- 
ance of the institutions. Of the former we have before us a report 
just issued, in which it is stated that they have already 144 
juvenile delinquents within its walls, and have room for 300 boys. 
The latter is a reformatory for girls, and is under the care of nuns 
of the order of the Good Shepherd— an order founded in France 
within the present century, for the especial purpose for training or- 
phans, and flforming penitents and criminals. Vfe are informed 
that in every respect this female reformatory stands among the very 
first of the kind in England. Its superiority to most others consists 
in the numerous and skilfully-trained staff who conduct its ma- 
nagement. Besides three assistants and five subordinates, there 
are ten sisters who devote themselves to the work, one being 
charged with the religious, another with the secular instruction ; a 
third teaches needlework; a fourth presides over the dormitories; 
and thus, we are told, a complete org^usaiion is effected, and a 
constant supervision kept up. The great want in most English 
reformatories, that of an effective staff, is not felt here. “ It is 
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imposstble/* sayii the authorised report of the National Refortna- 
tory Union, ** to over-estimate tlio influence which these devoted 
women, wlio have the advantage of rank, high education, and refin- 
ed minds, can bring^ bear on the criminals and outcasts com- 
mitted to their care. The same document states that several 
of the poor children had begged (after a very short acquaintance 
with the place) to beallow^ to stay more than the five years of 
their sontenccil 

There seems no reason why tho same sort of permanent 
machinery, that of “ sisterhoods,’* should not be adopted in 
other female reformatories in England, or why the system of 
Dr. Wichern’s Ranhe Hans should not bo inoculated into our 
male schools for criminals. By such means as these the double 
object of durability, combined with the purely voluntary principle, 
might be amply secured. 

W© liave said less of the particular eflbrts now being made in 
various parts of England than they perhaps deserve, # our objeet 
has been rather to trace tho movement to its source, in order to 
ascertain its principles. We cannot, however, altogether pass 
over the mjeat work that is being done by our countrymen, who, 
if they h^e not produced Dr. Wichern or De Metz, can at all 
events boast of tho groat female apo^e of the movement,” in 
Miss Mary Carpenter. Besides being me authoress of the standard 
work upon the subject — we allude to her essay published in 1851 — 
she may be regarded as the foundress of two of tlie best reforma- 
tories in England, one for cither sex. 

The Kingswood school for boys, occupying a house near Bristol, 
erected by tho celebrated John Wesley as a school for the sons 
of ministers, was opened by Miss Car})enter and Mr. Russell 
Scott, in September 1852, and remained under their sole man- 
agement until May 1854. At that time it was a joint school for 
boys and girls, but Miss Carpenter, feeling the^fficulty of 
reclaiming them while under the same roof, remove Alio girls to 
Red Lodge, which had just been ojienod in November of that 
year. The original managers resigned their functions early in 
1854, owing to the dangerous illness of the one, and the removal 
from the neighbourhood of the othcR At that timo Mr. William 
Frere, the Senior Judge of ourSuddur Court, happened to be in 
England, and to bo residing with his family in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol. Tho reformatory was without a manager, when he kindly 
undertook its temporary direction, and continued for nearly a 
fcwclvomonth to superintend its whole practical management. In 
October 1855, on his return to India, he resigned his charge into 
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the hands of 6. H. Bengoiigh, Esquire, who had already shown his 
aptitude for juvenile reformation at Mr. Barwick Baker^s school 
at Hardwicke, which he had assisted in organising in the spring of 
] 852. In September last Kingswood contain^ forty boys, of whom 
the greater proportion were employed in the'Umltivation often acres 
of land, of which four are pasture. Mr. Jelinger Symons complains 
that the management of the ground is somewhat defective ; but he 
also expresses his regret that the soil is a light ]|ftm instead of 
being of a heavier quality. We cannot help tliinking that in this 
he is totally at variance with M. De Metz, who considers facility of 
cultivation an encouragement to a class who require, in some 
measure, tobe allured toindustrial pursuits. Outof these forty boys, 
twenty-seven were employed on the land (which, by the way, seems 
very insulKcient for the purpose), and the remaining thirteen were 
being instructed in tailoring and shoemaking. Of the school instruc- 
tion, Mr. Symons reports witn unqualified praise. Here, as in 
other reforjli^tories, the managers are occasionally obliged to have 
recourse to severe punishments, and at Kingswood there arc three 
strong cells varying in darkness. We observe in nearly all the 
reports of English reformatories, a great frequency of desertions. 
In tlie last report of Kingswood we are informed th# six boys 
had recently absconded. W^cn we contrast this with the asser- 
tion that no instance of art^wape has ever occurred at Mettray, 
nnd take into consideration the vast difference of extent between 
Kingswooil, Hardwicke, Stoke, or Woodbury, with their tliirty or 
forty boys, and Mettray with its five hundred, we cannot help feeling 
that there must be something defective in the English schools, and 
that their superintendents have not yet fully mastered Do Metz's 
secret of juvenile reformation. 

The Kingswood report exhibits another assailable point in the 
English system: — 

“ It is dtkch to be regretted,” says this document, “ that there 
exists so great a difficulty in ascertaining the fate of the children 
who leave our schools, a difficulty which your committee fear will 
always exist until some definite system of what the french call 
* patronage,' is regularly organised in this country. If the un- 
dertaking to procure emploj^ent for t^'ose who leavft 
be felt to be a difficulty, very much good might iStifl IWS elftciid 
if persons in our large towns and country districts wcmld liWfer- 
take to watch over and report the progress, from tinie to tMi, of 
any boy or girl who by our means was placed out in the district 
in which they resided. Not only woula the more constant and 
accurate intelligence, which would thus be gained, be a great 
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encouragement to the conductors of the school, and to the children 
still there, but it would assure the uewlj-emancipated scholar 
that after he had passed from the reformatory he would not 
escape the knowledge and approval, or disapproval, of those to 
whose opinion he liM been accustomed to attach no inconsiderable 
importance.” 

Surely in such a country as England it would be easy to 
organise a system of patronage*' similar to that which M. Do 
Metz has established in France. All that would be required to 
eifect it, would be a little zeal and trouble upon the part of reform- 
atory managers, who must all be interested in the step. 

When it had been determined to separate the girls from the 
boys in the Kingswood reformatory. Miss Mary Carpenter under- 
took the superintendence of Red Lodge, whither the girls were 
removed. This female school co^ined, in 1856, forty-one girls, 
of whom tlnrty-seven were under^ntences, and four were volun- 
teers. We are informed, in the report of the pres^it year, that 

in the general discipline of the school it is attempted to combine 
strict and steady control, attention to order and regularity, and 
firmness in maintaining obedience, with that true love tor the 
children, and evident desire to promote their comfort and happi- 
ness by all reasonable ine<ans, which can alone call forth a return 
of love in them, and inspire at tlft same time both respect and 
confidence. They arc taught that they are not placed in the 
school as a punishment, hut to savetlicm from those consequences 
which must inevitably follow a continuance in their former mode 
of life. As tlie superintendent only is acquainted with their 
former dcliiKiuencies, they have now the opportunity of beginning 
with a new character, wliicli their own future conduct must main- 
tain. They are charged never to speak of their past misdeeds and 
associations; so much progress has now been made in this, that while 
in the early period of the school girls gloried in their former shame, 
recounted with exaggerations their ancient transgresffions, and fre- 
quently indulged iu what may be dftsignatetl * g*)l gossip’ — it is 
now felt by the school to be a serious offence for any one to allude 
to the past history of any girl, and the gaol is only occasionally 
t referred to with shame, iu privatg interviews with a teacher, as 
‘ the place I came from.* This kind of treatment of course 
entails more difficulty than a system of stern repression, but is 
already attended wiUi far better results. Though a principle of 
steady obedience has not gained that firm footing which it is hoped 
that it will have in another year, and though the order and regu- 
larity is not what we may expect hereafter, the children J^e jbheir 
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teachers, and have an evident confidence that even the punish- 
ment inflicted by them is intended solely for their benefit.” 

The industrial training of Miss Carpenter’s schoA consists in 
washing, cooking, and house-work. They take in washing, and 
thus gain some remuneration for their work. Besides this, the 
girls are taught plain sewing and knitting, and orders are sent to 
the schools fur such articles as are there made. 

Before closing this account of Miss Carpenter’s iphools, we feel 
that it may be interesting to our readers to observe the mode 
recommended by that eminent philanthropist for the division of 
the day in these institutions 

Boys. 

6 A. M. — Rise, private prayer, washing and dressing, beds 
turned down. 

6-30 School. ' 1 ^' 

8 Family worship, Imakfast and play. 

9 Work in garden, classes, tailoring, shoemaking, &c. 

12-45 Wash, and prepare for dinner. 

1 Dinner and play. 

2 Work as before ; those in the forenoon in doors, now 

in the garden. 

4-45 Wash, and prepare for supper. 

5 Supper and play. 

6 School, family worship. 

8 Bed. 

Girls. 

6 A. M. — Rise, private prayer, wash and dress, beds turned down. 
6-80 Knitting and preparation of sewing, learning liymu 
and reading. 

8 Family worship, and breakfast. 

9 House-work for the whole school. 

10 School ; older girls at washing, &c. 

12-30 Play in the garden. 

1 Binner and play. 

2 Sew^g. 

6 Supper and play. 

6 Knitting ; older girls, school, and family worship. 

8 Bed. 

Her table for Sunday is thus varied .rom those abovo given :~ 

Miss Carpenter’s Sunday Table. 

6-30 Rise, private prayer, wash and dress, arrange dormi- 
tories, &c, 

7 Learn hymn, catechism, &c. 

8 • ^ Breakfast and prayers. 
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9 Walk in garden. 

9-30 School, repeat hymn, catechism, &c., read, and quiet 
^^N)ccupation until time to prepare for public worship. 
1 1 Public worship . 

1 Dinner, walking in garden. 

2-30 Hcligious instruction in the Scriptures. 

4 Walking, or quiet employment in doors. 

5 Supper. 

6 PuTblic worship- 

8 Bed, 


Having attempted to aflfbrd our Indian readers some notion of 
the reformatory system, both in its principles and practice, wo 
cannot close our remarks without expressing our strong conviction 
that tho time has come when this great philanthropic movement 
should be extended to our Asiatic Empire. Our Government has 
already adopted the reformatory principle on a largo scale, with 
tho most complete success, in respect to the Thugs, who, by means 
of an industrial training similar in-kind to that of the European 
and American schools, have been weaned from a state of almost 
fiendish depravity, and trained to habits of industry and order. The 
races with whom wo have to do are far more easily impressed for 
good or evil than any of those among whom the plan of Ur. Wichern 
and De Metz has hitherto been tried ; and we have no doubt that the 
effects of combined conciliation and firmness will produce effects, 
both among our juvenile and elder criminals, quite as astonishing 
as any which havo been witnessed at Mettray or elsewhere. 
Should caste present a difficulty, which we do not anticipate, it 
might bo overcome by a careful subdivision of our reformatories, 
which must, for this purpose, be constructed upon a scale suffici- 
ently extensive. Each subdivision might be located in a separate 
house, as at Mettray, but employed in a different occupation. 
“ Where there is a will there is a way,” and we feel confident 
that this great “ experiment” — ^we might now almost sqy this great 
discovery” of modern times — ^^vill not be iieglectifi by those who 
rule the destinies, while they have at heart the welfare of our 
Indian provinces. * 

Ur. Buist’s Industrial School is a* good foundation for a refor- 
matory in this island, and we should have expected that Mr. W* 
Frere, with the experience he had obtained in England, would 
before this have taken some steps towards the establishment of 
one. It is not too much to hope that he and other Indian philan- 
thropists will, at no distant period, awake to a sense of what is 
<\\pectcd from them. gH 
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Abt. II.— EGYPT AND THE WHITE NILE. 

Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the 
White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, author of Views 
Afoot,” &c. Second Edition. London : Sampson Low^ 
Son, & Co., Ludgato Hill ; 1855. 

We do not remember to have ever read a more entirely agree- 
able book of travels than this, of Mr. Bayard Taylor. The 
author’s own intense feelings of enjoyment transmit themselves, 
as by a sort of spiritual rapport^ to his reader; and as he floats 
up the glorious Nile, drinking in happiness through every sense, 
we seem, in reading his deserk^ions of all hd sees, and hears, and 
feels, as though we were o^elves partakers in his joy ; the 
colouring of his landscapes and the perfume of his mimosa trees 
surrounding us, in fancy, with a like Elysium, llis pictures 
have no affectation about them. The sensations he describes are 
evidently as real as they are charmingly depicted ; but as it is 
rarely, save in a tropical, or almost tropical climate, that such 
sensations of exhilaration, as a natural state of mind, are expe- 
rienced after the period of early youth, few who have never loft 
our foggy shores at Lome will be perjiaps inclined to give the 
author credit for simple truth in his glowing descriptions. In 
England people are not happy merely because they are alive ; 
and among those who crave the physical sensation of happiness^ 
there are some who are too often fain to create a lUlse imitation of 
^it by artificial means, wliicli have their reaction ; but there is no 
^reaction in the gentle intoxication of the sweet sunlight and pure 
air of Egypt. Man may enjoy this foretaste of paradise, as Adam 
enjoyed his llUllen, without one disturbing thought of a blue 
avenger in prospect, to chequer his present bliss and overbalance 
it with future misery? Let those, therefore, who know what it is 
to feel Novemberish in England, and who do not know what it is 
to feel that life is in itself a joyous possession, settle their accounts» 
pack up their trunks, and take their passage to Alexandria. 

Oh! that first landing ! — that first introduction to our fellow- 
man coloured like unto the very dust from whence he sprang, 
suggestive of the idea that we ** flesh-coloured” Christians (as we 
eon<^j|^ly specialise our chalky hue) are but washed-out speci- 
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mens of tho original Adam» and that we now, for the first time, 
behold the primeval tint of our first parent. That first sight of . 
living cameie, and of palm trees growing au naiurd ; of turbans 
not in a masquerade or on the stage, but worn as the common 
head-gear of citizens in the open street ; of women with masked 
faces, to whom breathing does not seem to be a necessity of 
existence, dressed either in black robes, like nuns, or in white 
sheets, like ghosts, and who wear enormous yellow boots. Oh ! 
who can describe the inspiriting novelty of the scene ! — tho in- 
tense and delighted curiosity with which the eye glances rapidly 
from object to object at once so puzziingly familiar, thougii so 
new ; puzziingly familiar, from their having been a thousand 
times already seen in paintings, engravings, or on the stage ; and 
so creating a dreamy doubt as to whether what is gaz^ upon 
be indeed a reality of every-day life, and not a scenic repre- 
sentation. . « 

Mr. Taylor does not favour his rj^aders with more than a very 
slight sketch of Alexandria. The pillar misnamed ‘‘PompeyV* 
is the only monument of antiquity he alludes to, and among the 
modern sights ho does not appear to have visited even the Pacha’s 
palace, that Parisian-adorned barrack, fitted up with brocade and 
chandeliers for the delectation of one lone man. Yes, for a 
pair of male eyes only are those richly painted ceilings, those 
floors of tosselated wood, those hangings and window dra- 
peries of gorgeous silk and satin; tho “ house of the women” 
being a separate building. The absence of every token of 
domesticity in this Mussulman abode, is very striking to the 
fresh English eye. It seems but a splendid desolation. 
/There are Mosaic tables presented by the Pope, of all 
people in the world, but they arc evidently intended for putting 
nothing upon. There are divans all round the walls, cushioned, 
luxurious, but as evidently intended for doing nothing either 
Not a symptom of book, pen, or paper. The newly-arrived 
spectator feels at once that he has got far away frdm* England, at 
any rate,— considerably beyond the influence of that land where it 
amounts almost to a sin to be, what is thero considered, idle,” 
that is, not actively employed, — v^iere it is matter of reproach to 
sit, for one hour, “ with one’s hands before one,” as Mrs. Bull 
would herself express it. Ahi ! ahi ! the Turk does little else ! 
We are evidently not born under the same commandments. 

This may be, perhaps, one secret of the charm of an Egyptian 
Nile voyage. It is a holiday of peace,— life, for the first time, 
enjoyed in repose by the over-busy Saxon. So Mr. Taylor weems 
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espi^ially to feel it, who belongs to that EupeMQsUessly toiling 
branch of the race-^tho United States American* 

He engages a boat at Cairo, and launches himself upon the 
Mahmoudieh Canal, in company with a German landowner and 
a Sinyrniote merchant ; and, almost from the moment that he 
commences his voyago, he alludes continually to this delightful 
sensation of repose : — 

Our men tracked the boat slowly forward, singing cheerily 
as they tugged at the long tow-rope. The Asian spread on the 
deck his Albanian capote, the European his ample travelling 
cloak, and the representatives of three Continents, travelling in 
the fourth, lay on their backs enjoying the moonlight, the palms, 
and more than all, the perfect silence and repose. With every 
day of our journey I felt more deeply and gratefully this sense of 
rest. Under such a glorious sky, no disturbance seemed possi- 
ble. It was qf little consequence whether the boat went forward 
or backward, whether we struck on a sand-bar or ploughed the 
water under a full head of wind ; everything was right. My 
conscience made me no reproach for such a lazy life. In America 
we live too fast and work too hard, I thoimht : shall I not know 
what rest is, once before I die? The European said to me 
naively one day : " I am a little surprised, but very glad, that no 
one of us has yet spoken of European politics.’ Europe ! I had 
forgotten that such a land existed : and as for America, it seemed 
very dim and distant.” 


Our traveller reaches tlie Barrage on the evening of the fourth 
day of his slow but not tedious voyage, and justly remarks upon 
the strange fact of so great a work being scarcely known out of 
Egypt. He thus describes it : — 




“The same evening we reached the northern point of the 
Ilelta, where we were obliged t6 remain all njght, as the wind 
[as not sufficiently strong to allow us to pass the Barrage- 
iugularly enough, this immense work, which is among the 
greatest un<kn^akings of modern times, is scarcely heard of out of 
Egypt. It is nothing less than a damming of the Nile, which 
is to have the effect of producing two inundations a year, ami 
doubling the crops throughout the Delta. Here, where the 
flood divides itself intip two main branches, which find separate 
mouths at Damietta and Rosetta, an immense dam has uTot only 
been projected, but is far advanced toward completion. Each 
branch will be spanned by sixty- two arches, besides a central gate- 
way ninety feet in breadth, and flanked by lofty stone towers. 
The point of the Delta, between the two dams, is protected by 
xk curyain of solid masonry, and the abutments which it joins 
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are fortified by tewers sixty or seventy feet in height. The- 
piers have curved breakwaters on the upper side, while the opposite 
parapet of the arches arises high above them, so that the dam' 
consists of three successive terraces, and presents itself like a 
wedge, against the force of such an immense body of water. The 
material is brick, faced with stone. When complete, it is in- 
tended to close the side-arches during low water, leaving only 
the central gateway open. By this means suificieut water will 
be gained to fill all the irrigating canals, while a new channel, 
cut through the centre of the Delta, will render productive a 
vast tract of fertile land. The project is a grand one, and the 
only obstacle to its success is the light, porous character of the 
alluvial soil on which the piers are founded. The undertaking, 
was planned and commenced by M. Linant, and has since been 
continued by other engineers. 

“ The Egyptian boatmen have reason to complain of the Bar- 
rage. The main force of the river is poured through the narrow 
space wherein the piers have not yet been sunk, which cannot be 

i >assed without a strong north wind. Forty or fitly boats were 
ying along the shqre, waiting the favorable moment. We ob- 
tained permission from the engineer to attach our boat to a large 
Government barge, which was to be drawn up by a stationary 
windlass. As we put off, the wind freshened, and we were slowly 
urged against the current to the main rapid, where we were 
obliged to hold on to our big friend. Behind us the river was 
white with sails — craft of all kinds pushed up by the wind, drag- 
ged down by the water, striking against each other, entangling 
their long sails, and crowding into the narrow passage, amid 
shouts, cries, and a bewildering profusion of Arabic gutturals. 
For half an hour the scene was most exciting, but thanks to the 
windlass, we reached smoother water, and sailed off gaily for Cairo. 

“ The true Nile expanded before us nearly two miles in width. 
To the south, the three Pyramids of Gizeh loomed up like isolatdTd 
mountain-peaks on the verge of the Desert. On the right handk 
the Mokattam Hills lay red and bare in the sunshine, and ere 
long, over the distant gardens of Shoobra, we caught sight of the 
Citadel of Cairo, and the minarets of the mosque of Sultan Has- 
san. The north wind was faithful : at three o’clock we were 
anchored in Boulak, paid our rai's, gave the crew a backsheesh, 
for which they kissed our handsf with many exclamations of 
* taib r (good !) and set out for Cairo.” 

It would appear, by what Mr. Taylor here says, that tlie Bar- 
rage is still in progress of completion. Soon after Abbas Pacha*s 
accession the works were entirely suspended, and it was reported 
that this beautiful structure, upon which two millions of money 
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bad been already spent^ and which to complete would, it was said, 
cost two millions more, was pronounced to be a failure, and worse 
than a failure — a dangerous obstacle to the free flow of the river, 
the course of which, it was feared, would be turned through the 
rapid accumulation of mud round the piers* It was said that the 
floodgates, if once closed, could never be opened s^ain, on account 
of the pressure of the soil that would immediately deposit itself 
against them* Nevertheless, it appears that the Barrage is, after 
ait, to be finished ; and if it does indeed succeed, philanthropy 
must pray for a large and speedy accession to the agricultural 
population of Egypt, to work the superabounding tracts of fertility 
that the increased and doubled inundation will call into existence. 
Let her present two millions of oppressed fellahs be multiplied, 
by tlio magic of good government, up to her former seven millions 
of lightly-taxed peasant proprietors, free to reap according as they 
have sown, and Egypt may onco more become, what of old sliu 
was, the granary of nations. 

That her people were, in the palmy days of tho Pharaohs, 
moderately taxed, Dr* Kitto has, we think, clearly shown in his 
vindication of the policy and revenue settlement of the Patriarch 
Joseph. (See Kitto’s Palestine, vol. ii., book ii.) Dr. Kitto 
repudiates the idea that Joseph dealt harshly with the Egyptians, 
or that ho basely favoured rapacity in the sovereign whose govern- 
ment ho administered. The tax levied by hiin, of one-fifth of the 
produce, Dr. Kitto considers to have been a commutation in lieu of all 
former imposts ; the purchase of the cattle he regards as a merciful 
and sagacious act, relieving the people of animals they could not 
feed, and which were, during thetimo ofsterility, ofno use to them, and 
enabling tho Government to preserve, the stock alive in tho most 
economical manner. Agriculture was at a stand-still, for the Nile 
had failed to rise (the solo cause of an Egyptian famine, and a 
cause that renders the land at once uncultivable) ; the people were 
therefore removed from their scattered farms, on which they could 
no longer labour with hope of profit, to the granary towns where 
they could be fed systematically and at least expense. That 
they continued to consider themselves as the proprietors of their 
lands, and not mere serfs labouring on Government property, is 
evident from their grateful acceptance of seed-corn for sowing 
them; and though they called themselves, in oriental phrase, 
Pharaoh’s ser^ippts’* or slaves, yet it is clear from the context 
that they wei^ no more than his hereditary tenants, occupying 
farms over which they held an absolute right of possession so 
long as \kKy paid to the king their equitable assessment of one- 
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fifth* To this day, according to the > same learned writer, the 
Egyptian cultivator, even in his worst e8tate,~that of the 
/etfaA,” — enjoys an almost freehold right in his lands, whicli ho 
may transmit to his heirs, and even alienate by gift or sale to a 
stranger. But, according to the reports of modern travellers, 
those rights are now but a dead letter. The unfortunate fellah, 
since the period of Mahomed Ali*s accession, has been a man so 
bowed down by oppressive imposts, that it has now become an 
established practice with him systematically to refuse all payment 
whatever of rent or taxes. He even makes it a matter of boast 
how great a number of strokes of the bastinado ho has received 
before paying any portion of the Government charges; for the 
public opinion of his class would account him mean and cowardly 
were he to render up his taxes without a due preliminary of blows. 
In short, the modern fellah appears to hold practically the maxim 
of ancient Pistol : — Base is the slave who pays.’* A similar 
notion, and the knowledge among native officials that it exists as 
an inherited and consequently deep-rooted feeling, may account 
for certain practices in the collection of revenue still lingering in 
remote parts of the Madras presidency. 

P^uropean residents in Egypt say that the building of the 
Barrage has been a source of grievous oppression to the unhappy 
class of p]gyptian cultivators, numbers of whom were forcibly 
taken from their fields to work upon this structure of doubtful 
utility. The excavation of the Mahmoudieh Canal cost thousands 
of lives. We know not how many the Barrage has cost ; but 
it has, if what those sojourners say be true, occasioned much 
misery. Facts such as these are matters for reflection, when wo 
feel inclined to praise the great public structures of ancient des- 
potism in this country, and contrast with them contemptuously 
our own less striking public works. Those great monuments 
remain, but their cost in human suffering is a thing forgotten in 
the next generation. 

How beautiful is tho Barrage when approached at*sunset from 
the southern side! Yet is there not something exceedingly 
suggestive of fortifications in that long line of towers which it 
presents to the admiring eye, notwjithstanding that these graceful 
structures have been ostensibly erected for the peaceful purpose 
of containing only the machines which are to raise and let down 
the ffoodgates ? The Barrage was a French project, and executed 
by F'rench engineers. .Did those French remember, and have 
forgotten, that there was once a Duke of Parma, General to 
Philip the Second of Spain, who built a stupendous fortified bridge 
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across the Scheldt, which proved fatal to the liberties of Antwerp? 
But the times have chang^ their aspect since the Barrage wa» 
commenced. It behoves us now, forgetful of all former jealousies, 
confidently to hope that the French barrage, the English 
railway, and the European canal, will prove a triple guarantee 
for the prosperit;^ of Egypt, and for her liberties also. 

Arrived in Cairo, which Mr. Taylor happily describes as “ the 
illufninated frontispiece to the volume of his Eastern life,** he 
of course delays not long to take his first donkey-ride through 
the streets of this modern Bagdad, as redolent of Arabian 
entertainment’* as ever were the nights” of the royal husband 

Scheherezade. 

“ Sheindlik ! Shemdlik ! la ! la !** — who that has ever passed 
a day at Cairo, fresh from Europe, does not bear, stereotyped in his 
mind, the recollection of the intense amusement of that first skelter 
through its narrow alleys, among crowds of seeming masquera- 
ders ; between walls striped red and white horizontally, as though 
attir^ in Guernsey frocks ; along lanes of slipper stalls, lanes of 
tailor stalls, lanes of carpet stalls, — all here called bazaars,” 
though like anything rather than Soho’s child-attractive mart. 
How the streets swarm with uncouth sights ! Lady Abbesses 
on high saddles with small donkeys beneath them ; holy nuns 
with half-sovereigns streaming down their noses ; ghosts with 
yellow boots peering from beneath their white sheets (for thus 
appear the Cairene women, to the stranger eye of the Frank) ; boys 
in blue bed-gowns instead of jackets; men iii blue sacks instead 
of trousers ; children in neither bed-gowns, nor trousers, nor 
anything else, save dirt ! But let us extract Mr. Taylor’s spirited 
description of the scene : — 

** The passage of the bazaars seems at firsjb quite as hazardous 
on donkcy-back as on foot, but it is the difference between 
knocking (Somebody down and being knocked down yourself, 
and one naturally prefers the former alternative. There is no 
use in attempting to guide the donkey, for he won’t be guided. 
The driver shouts behind, and you are dashed at full speed into 
a confusion of other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, water-carriers, 
and footmen. In vain you cry out : * Bess /’ (enough !) * Fiano /’ 
and other desperate adjurations ; the driver’s only reply is : 

* Let the bridle hang loose !* You dodge your head under a 
camel-load of phmts ; yonr leg brushes the wheel of a dust- 
cart ; you strike a fat Turk plump in the back ; you miracu- 
lously escape upsetting a fruit-stand ; you scatter a company of 
spectral, wbite^Miked women; and at last reach some more 
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qui€t street, with the sensation of a man who has stormed a 
battery. ,At first this sort of riding made me very ueryous, but 
finally I let the donkey go his own way» and took a curious 
interest in seeing how near a chance 1 ran of striking or being 
struck. Sometimes there seemed no hope of avoiding a vio- 
lent collision, but by a series of the most remarkable dodges he 
generally carried me through in safety. The cries of the driver, 
r ning behind, gave mo no little amusement ; ‘ The Howadji 
•CO i‘s ! Take care on the right hand! take care on the left 
hand ! 0 man, take care ! O maiden, take care ! 0 boy, 

get out of the way ! The Howadji comes !* Kish had strong 
lungs, and his donkey would let nothing pass him, and so wherever 
we went, we contributed our full share to the universal noise 
and confusion. 

“ Cairo is the cleanest of all oriental cities. The regulations 
•established by Mohammed Ali are strictly carried out. Each 
man is obliged to sweep before his own door, and the dirt is carried 
away in carts every morning. Besides this, the streets are watered 
several times a day, and are nearly always cool and free from 
dust. The constant evaporation of the water, however, is said to 
be injurious to the eyes of the inhabitants, though in other res- 
pects the city is healthy. The quantity of sore-eyed, cross-eyed, 
one-eyed, and totally blind persons one meets everywhere, is 
surprising. There are some beggars, mostly old or deformed, but 
by no means so abundant or impertinent as in the Italian cities. 
A number of shabby policemen, in blue frock-coats and white 
pantaloons, parade the principal thoroughfares, but I never s^w 
their services called "into requisitign. The soldiers, who wear a 
European dress of white cotton, are by far the most awkward 
and unpicturesque class. Even the fellah, whoso single brown 
garment hangs loose from his shoulders to his knees, has an air 
of dignity compared with these Frankish caricatures. The 
genuine Egyptian costume, which bears considerable resemblance 
to the Greek, and especially the Hydriote, is simple and graceful. 
The colors are dark — princinally brown, blue, green, and violet — 
relieved by a heavy silk sasn of some gay pattern, and by the red 
slippers and tarboosh. But, as in Turkey, the pashas and beys, 
and many of the minor officers of the civil departments, have 
adopted the Frank dress, retaining only the tarboosh — a change 
which is by no means becoming ta them. I went into an Egyp- 
tian barber-shop one day, to have my hair shorn, and enjoyed the 
preparatory pipe and coifee in company with two individuds, whom 
1 supposed to be French or Italians of the vulgar order, until 
the barber combed out the long locks on the top of their head, 
by which Mussulmen expect to be lifted up into paradise. When 
they had gone, the man informed me that one was Khalim 
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Pasfaa, one of the grandsons of Mahomed Ali, and the other a 
bey of considerable notoriety. The Egyptians certainly do not 
gam anything by adopting a costume which, in this climate, is 
neither so convenient nor so agreeable as,, their own/* 

There is no Eastern wonder that may not be seen at Cairo, 
even to a camel passing through the eye of a needle. Yes ! in 
very truth ! But this fact is of too religious an interest to be 
spoken of in anything approaching to a spirit of pleasantry. In 
seriousness we invite the reader to follow us into one of the streets 
or alleys leading from the Esbekieh gardens into the city, and 
station himself within sight of a low and narrow archway shaped 
like the eye of a needle. A led camel approaches its entrance. 
“ To what end, oh ! sarwdn !” we feel ready to exclaim, dost 
thou lead so lofty a creature towards so straight a passage ? That 
exalted head can never pass through by a doorway so lowly/* 
Truly it seems impossible — yet look ! oh look again ! At the 
voice of his leader, the creature has knelt down, and upon his 
knees lie succeeds in effecting a passage through the needle’s 
eye ! The sight is a whole homily — and more than homily 
of man. It is an inspired sermon, parable, and miracle, all in 
one flash. 

Lord Nugent, in his travels through Syria, witnessed a similar 
sight. As his lordship’s caravan approached the walls of 
Hebron, ho heard the head sarwdn call out to the other camel- 
dfivers — “ The camels are to go through the needle’s eye.” 
Struck by the expression, I^rd Nugent watclied to see what 
would follow, and observed the train approach a very narrow 
gateway in the city wall. Bulky as their burdens were, the 
animals could not, while encumbered with them, by any possibility 
have passed through this strait and narrow way ; but, at tho 
bidding of their leaders, down upon their knees they fell, and 
then, their burdens being removed from off them, they were 
enabled, thi^s released, to pass unobstructed into the great city. 
Beautiful commentary on our Lord’s metaphor ! How perfect, 
liow entirely apposite, the simile which, as hitherto misunderstood 
by most European readers, has seemed to many so incongruous ! 
It is these elucidations of Seriptural images anti’ phrases that 
form one of the chisji^ingredients of interest in Eastern travel. 
We have been strttds by many besides that of the camel passing 
through the ifHlsdle’s eye, and will enumerate some instances that 
have fallen^ tinder our own observation. 

** Th^llead stone of tho comer . . . elect, precious.” Wo 
have frequently observed in Hindu temples those choice corner- 
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ttones distinguished from the rest by elaborated carved adorn- 
ments in bas-relief. 

** This gate shall be shut .... and no man shall enter in by it 
.... because the Lord God of Israel hath entered in by it.** 
(Ezekiel xliv. 2.) At Teygoor, in the Belgaum Collectorate, is 
a gateway bricked up, because the Kajah liad gone out by that 
way, and been slain in battle. 

And unto Sarah he (Abimclcch) said, behold I have given 
thy brother a thousand pieces of silver ; behold he is to thee a 
covering of the eyes . . . thus was she reproved.*' (Gen. xx. 10.) 
The veil or saree to this day distinguishes the married woman 
from the unmarried girl, and Sarah had, no doubt, when as- 
suming maidenhood, laid aside this covering of the eyes.*' 
“ Thus was she reproved** by Abimelech’s present of money to 
purchase a veil. 

** Born again.*’ The solemn enrolment of a Brahman child 
as an avowed member of its sacred caste, is called by the Hindus 
its “ second birth** ; and those high castes, who are thus bound 
by rgligious ceremonials to the course of life required by the 
rules of their order, are called ‘‘ twice born.” 

Two women grinding at the mill.’^ This familiar Eastern 
sight is most frequently to bo seen in the early morning in passing 
through the villages. Tlio mill-stones are generally about a foot 
and a quarter in diameter, and are placed upon the ground. The 

two women” seat themselves opposite to one another in oriental 
fashion, with the mill between them, which they work by means of 
a perpendicular wooden handle, fixed, near ihe edge, into the 
upper stone. 

“ My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ 
• . . with respect of persons,” &c. &c. (See James ii. 1 to 
10.) Individuals of a certain rank only are permitted in India, 
and some other Eastern countries, to sit on chairs or elevated 
seats when in the presence of a superior. *The rest must either 
stand or seat themselves on the ground. It would seem, from 
St. James’s disapproval of this oriental mode of marking dif- 
ferences of rank being kept up in the religious assemblies of 
the Christian converts, that he prq];iibits our Anglican practice of 
distinguishing in our churches the seats of the rich from those of 
the poor by separation and by a different style of accommodation, 
a custom which seems to be peculiar to the Auglo-Protestant. 

Make bare the leg, uncover the thigh.” (Isaiah xlvii. 2.) 
We understand this to be a prophecy of future hard servi- 
tude to the delicate daughters of Zion, when we observe the 
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practice adopted by the women of the servile classes in this coun- 
try, of swathing up their garments, so as to leave nearly the whole 
leg bare, while engaged in their duties and labours. 

So the prophet .... disguised himself with ashes upon 
his face.*' (1 Kings xx. 38.) lie shall let the locks of the hair 
of his head grow.’* (Nuni. vi., also Acts xxi. 24.) How familiar 
are both these practices of religious devotees to those who 
have resided for any length of time in India ! What could have 
been their origin ? What the source of these two highly ancient 
and very remarkable customs ? We have frequently observed 
not only tlie face, but the whole body smeared over with wood- 
ashes, giving to the dark Hindu skin a horribly livid appearance. 

“ Their spot is not the spot of his children.” (Dent xxxii. 5.) 
This expression, and the verse in Rev. xiii., “ And he caused 
all .... to receive a mark in their right hand and in their 
foreheads,” become clearly intelligible wlien one observes that every 
sect among the Hindus bears public testimony to the particular 
deity especially worshipped, by painting distinguishing spots or 
lines upon the forehead and other parts of the body. • 

** And he girded up Jiis loins and ran before Almb, to the 
extranco of Jezreel.** (1 Kings xviii. 46.) Wo undei-stand the 
purport of Elijah’s running before the chariot of Aliab, when 
we perceive that in India it is an act of liomage and acknowledged 
service to run before the carriage of a superior. We have 
known a Lingaito priest, from a wish to ingratiate himself with 
the ruler of his province, follow that magistrate’s camp round 
the districts, and ifiake it a point to run before his carriage when- 
ever he left or entered a town or village. 

“ Thou .... slialt wave them [marg : shake to and fro] 
for a wave offering before the Lord.’* (Ex. xxix. 24.) The 
“ wave offerings’* of the Hebrews were probably presented 
at the altar with a motion of the priest’s arms, similar to that 
which may be observe*d among the Mhars of the Deccan, who, 
when they wish to show respect to a superior, wait by the road 
side for his arrival at their village, holding a brass dish in both 
hands, upon which is placed a vessel containing flowers by day and 
flaming oil by night, and this they wave to and fro, right and left, 
and raise, with a bowing action, to their foreheads as the individual 
passes to whom they desire to do homage. 

While observing these and similar rites and customs as still in 
daily habitual use among a people so ancient and so unchanging 
as the Hindus, and recognising among them so many that were 
(as we learn from Scripture) Patriarchal and Jewish, it seems im- 
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posbibie to doubt that some of them at least must have been also 
primitive, — as ancient, perhaps, as Noah himself. Bryant traces 
back al^funn5 of worship to the worship of Noah’s ark ; and there 
is much in Ijis learned pages that ingeniously, and not weakly, 
supports that theory. Kitto, while satisfactorily demonstrating the 
identity of most of the Jewish temple ceremonies witli those of 
Egypt, concludes the former to have been of Egyptian origin — 
Egyptian rites purified from their idolatry. That there was much 
of identity can scarcely be denied after studying Kitto’s proofs ; 
but we, nevertheless, lean rather to Bryant’s belief that both 
were derived from a common primitive source, — that the Egyp- 
tians were but the corrupters of the original forms of their remote 
ancestors, and the Israelites the restorers, under God’s direction, 
of their former purity. Bryant suggests (wo speak from recol- 
lection only, being unable to refer to bis erudite pages) that 
tho ark of Noah was, in all probability, the first postdiluvian 
temple, and the first centre of worship after tho flood ; and ho 
supposes that, as men dispersed, models of it were made to serve 
as shrines, if not as actual objects of adoration. We know 
that' the Egyptians carried about an ark, or boat, in certain of 
their relij ious processions, and called it the ark of Osiris, and that 
tlie histoiy of Osiris may bo traced in that of Noah. Bryant quotes 
th practice in support of his Noachian theory ; but Kitto is of 
opinion that tlie boat was used only because the Egyptians were 
in tho liabit '»f' rowing the images of their gods up and down the 
Nile (as the -lindus carry theirs about iu palanquins). Without, 
however, doubting this, the ark may still have had, besides, a 
mystic moaning. Kitto’s facts do not appear to us to bo iu 
contradiction to the theory of Bryant. 

We must now return to our happy traveller, whose description 
of the charms of a Nile voyage is such a hymn of joy, that wo 
cannot resist extracting tho whole of it, especially as we believe 
liis jubilant poean in no wiso to exaggerate the feelings expe- 
rienced by tho generality of Nile travellers when m the enjoy- 
ment of health, and even those of many invalids. While floating 
on tho Nile, humanity feels grateful "to Providence for mere 
existence ; and the gliding “ dahabieh” may be said to resem- 
ble Moore’s fancied isle — * 

Where simply to feel that we breathe, that wo live, 

Is worth the best joys that life elsewhere can give !*' 

"*The Nile is the Paradise of travel. I thought I had already 
fathomed all the depths of enjoyment which the traveller’s rest- 
less life could reach — enjoyment more varied and exciting, but far 
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less serene and enduring, than that of a quiet hoixle*-^ut here 1 
have reached a fountain too pure and powerful to be exhausted. 
1 never before experienced such a thorough deliverance from all 
the petty annoj^ances of travel in other lands, such perfect con- 
tentment of spirit, such entire abandonment to the best influ- 
ences of nature. Every day opens with tijitbilaie, and closes with 
a thanksgiving. If such a balm and blessing as this life has been 
to me, thus far, can be felt twice in one's existence, there must be 
another Nile somewhere in the world. 

“ Other travellers undoubtedly make other experiences, and 
take away other impressions. I can even conceive circumstances 
which would almost destroy the pleasure of the journey. The 
same exquisitely sensitive temperament which in our case has not 
been disturbed by a single untoward incident, might easily be 
kept in a state of constant derangement by an unsympathetic 
companion, a cheating dragoman, or a fractious crew. There are 
also many trifling desagremens, inseparable from life in Egypt, 
which some would consider a source of annoyance ; but as we find 
fewer than we were prepared to meet, we are not troubled there- 
by. Our enjoyment springs from causes so few and simple, that 
I scarcely know how to make them sufiice for the effect, to those 
who have never visited the Nile. It may be interesting to such 
to be made acquainted with our manner of living, in detail. 

“ In the first place, we arc as independent of all organised Go- 
vernments as a ship on tlie open sea. (The Arabs call the Nile 
Elbahr^ * the sea.’) We are on board our own chartered vessel, 
which must go where we list, the captain and sailors being strictly 
bound to obey us. We sail under national colors, make our own 
laws for the time being, are ourselves the only censors over our 
speech and conduct, and shall have no communication with the au- 
thorities on shore, unless our subjects rebel. Of this we have no 
fear, for we commenced by maintaining strict discipline, and as 
we make no unreasonable demands, are? always cheerfully obeyed*. 
Indeed, the most complete harmony exists between the rulers and 
the ruled, and though our government is the purest form of des- 
potism, we flartter ourselves that it is better managed than that 
of the Model Republic. 

Our territory, to be sure, is not very extensive. The Gleo- 
patra is a dahabiyeh, seventy feet long by ten broad. She has two 
short masts in tlie bow and stem, the first uphohUng the trinkeet^ 
a lateen sail nearly seventy feet in length. The latter carries the 
beUkdn^ a small sail, and tne American colors. The narrow space 
around the foremast belongs to the crew, who cook their meals 
in a small brick furnace, and sit on the gunwale, beating a drum 
and tambourine and singing for hours in interminable ehornses, 
when the wind blows fair. If there is no wind, half of them are 
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ovl shore/ tugging us slowly along the banks with a long tow-rope, 
and singing all day long, * A^a hamam—aya hamam V If we 
strike oi! a sand-bank, they jump into the river and put their 
shoulders against the hull, singing, ' hay-haylee sakt* If the 
current is slow, they ship the oars and pull us up stream, singing 
so complicated a refrain that it is impossible, to write it with 
other than Arabic characters. There are eight men and a boy, 
besides our stately rais, Hassan Abd el-Sadek, and the swarthy 
pilot, who greets us every morning with a whole round of Arabic 
salutations. 

“ Against an upright pole which occupies the place of a main- 
mast, stands kitchen, a high wooden box, with three furnaces. 
Here our cook, Salame, may bo seen at all times, with the cowl 
of a blue capote drawn over his turban, preparing the marvellous 
dishes, wherein his delight is not less than ours. Salame, like a 
skilful artist, as he is, husbands his resources, and each* day 
astonishes us with new preparations, so that, out of few materials, 
he has attained the grand climax of all art — ^variety in unity. 
Achmet, my faithful dragoman, has his station here, and keeps 
one eye on the vessel and one on the kitchen, while between the 
two he does not relax his protecting care for us. The approach to 
the cabin is flanked by our provision chests, which will also serve 
as a breastwork in case of foreign aggression. A huge filter- 
jar of porus earthenware stands against the back of the kitchen. 
We keep our fresh butter and vegetables in a box under it, where 
the sweet Nile- water drips cool and clear into an earthen basin. 
Our bread and vegetables, in an open basket of palm-blades, are 
suspended beside it, and the roof of the cabin supports our 
poultry -yard and pigeon-house. Sometimes (but not often) a leg 
of mutton may be seen hanging from the ridge-pole, which extends 
over the deck as a support to the awning. 

The cabin, or Mansion of the Executive Powers, is about 
twenty-five feet long. Its floor is two feet below the deck, and 
its ceiling five feet above, so that we arc not cramped or crowded 
in any particular. Before the entrance is a sort of portico, with 
a broad cushioned seat on each side, and side-awning to shut out 
the sun. This place is devoted to pipes and meditation. We 
throw up the awnings, let the light pour in on all sides, and look 
out on the desert mountains while we inliale the incense of the 
East. Our own main cabin is about ten feet long, and newly 
painted of a brilliant blue color. A broad divan, with cushions, 
extends along each side, serving as a sofa by day, and a bed by 
night. There are windows, blinds, and a canvas^ cover at the 
sides, so that we can regulate our light and air as we choose. In 
the middle of the cabin is our table and two camp stools, while 
shawls, capotes, pistols, sabre, and gun, are suspended from the 
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walls. A little door at the further end opens into a waish-room, 
beyond which is a smaller cabin with beds, which we have allotted 
to Achmet’s use. Our cook sleeps on deck, with his head against 
the proviiSon chest. The rais and pilot sleep on the roof of our 
cabin, where the latter sits all day, holding the long arm of the 
rudder, which projects forward over the cabin from the high end 
of the stern. 

“ Our Manner of life is simple, and might even be called mono- 
tonous, but we have never found the greatest variety of landscape 
and incident so thoroughly enjoyable. The scenery of the Nile, 
thus far, scarcely changes from day to day, in its forms and colors, 
but only in their disposition with regard to ea^ other. The 
shores arc either palm-groves, fields of cane , and dourra, young 
wheat, or patches of bare sand, blown out from the desert. The 
villages are all the same agglomerations of mud-walls, the 
tomte of the Moslem saints are the same white ovens, and 
every individual camel and buffalo resembles its neighbour in 
picturesque ugliness. The Arabian and Libyan Mountains, 
— ^now sweeping so far into the foreground that their yellow cliffs 
overhang the Nile, now receding into the violet haze of the 
horizon, — exhibit little difference of height, hue, or geological 
formation. Every new scene is the turn of a kaleidoscope, in 
which the same objects arc grouped in other relations, yet always 
characterised by the most perfSect harmony. These slight, yet 
ever-renewing changes, are to us a source of endless delight. 
Either from the pure atmosphere, the healthy life we lead, or the 
accordant^tone of our spirits, we find ourselves unusually sensitive 
to all the slightest touches, the most minute rays of that grace 
and harmony which bathes every landscape in cloudless sunSiine. 
The various groupings of the palms, the shifting of the blue 
evening shadows on the rose-hued mountain walls, the green of 
the wheat and sugar-cane, the windings of the great river, the al- 
ternations of wind and calm — each of these is enough to content 
IIS and to give every day a different charm from that which went 
before. We meet contrary winds, calms, and sand-banks, without 
losing our patience, and even our excitement in the swiftness and 
grace with which our vessel scuds before the north wind is mingled 
with a regret that our journey is drawing so much the more 
swiftly to its close. A portion of the old Egyptian repose seems 
to be infused into our naturcs,<and lately, when I saw my face in 
a mirror, I thought I perceived in its features something of the 
patience and resignation of the Sphinx. 

Although, in order to enjoy this life as much as possible, 
we subject ourselves to no arbitrary rules, there is sufficient 
regularity in our manner of living. We rise before the sun, and 
after breathing the cool morning air half an hour, drink a cup of 
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coflPee and go ashore for a walk, unless the wind is very strong in 
our favor. My friend, who is an enthusiastic sportsman and ac: 
admirable shot, takes his fowling-piece, and 1 my stetch-book 
and pistols. We wander inland among the fields of wheat and 
dourra, course among the palms and acacias for game, or visit the 
villages of the fellahs. .The temperature, which is about 60® in 
the morning, rarely rises above 75®, so that we liave every day 
three or four hours exercise in the mild and pure air. My friend 
always brings back from one to two dozen pigeons, while I, who 
practise with my pistol on such ignoble game as hawks and vul- 
tures, which are here hardly shy enough to shoot, can at the best 
but furnish a fSw wing featners to clean our pipes. 

It is advisable to go armed on these excursions, though there 
is no danger of open hostility on the part of the people. Certain 
neighbourhoods, as that of Beni llassan, are in bad repute, but the 
depredations of the inhabitants, who have been disarmed by the 
Government, are principally confined to thieving and other petty 
offences. On one occasion I fell in with a company of these peo- 
ple, who demanded my tarboosh, shoes, and shawl, and would 
have taken them had I not been armed. In general, we have 
found the fellahs very friendly and well disposed. They greet 
us on our morning walks with ‘ Sulamat /’ and * Sabah el 
Khc^r r and frequently accompany us for miles. My friend’s 
fowling-picce often brings around him all the men and boys of a 
village, who follow him as long as a pigeon is to be found on the 
palm-trees. The certainty of his shot excites their wonder. 
* Wallah !’ they cry, ‘ every time the Ilowadji fires, the bird 
drops.’ The fact of my wearing a tarboosh and white turban 
brings upon me much Arabic conversation, which is somewhat 
embarrassing with my imperfect knowledge of the language; but 
a few words go a great way. The first day I adopted this head- 
dress (which is convenient and agreeable in every respect), the 
people saluted me with ' Good morning, 0 Sidi !’ (Sir or Lord) 
instead of the usual ‘Good morning, 0 Ilowadji 1’ («. ^. mer- 
chant, as the Franks are rather contemptuously designated by 
the Arabs.) 

“ For this climate and this way of life, the Egyptian costume 
is undoubtedly much better than the European. It is light, cool, 
and does not impede the motion of the limbs. The turban 
thoroughly protects the head against the sun, and shades the 
eyes, while it obstructs the vision much less than a hat-brim. 
The broad silk shawl which holds up the baggy trowsers, shields 
the abdomen against changes of temperature, and tends to prevent 
diarrhoea, which, besides ophthalmia, is the only ailment the tra- 
veller need fear. The latter disease may be avoided by bathing 
the face in cold water after walking or any exercise which induces 
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perspiration. I have followed this plan, and though my eyes are 
exposed daily to the full blaze of the sun, find them growing 
stronger and clearer. In fact, since leaying the invigorating 
camp-life of California, I have not felt the sensation of health 
so purely as now. The other day, to the great delight of our 
sailors and the inexhaustible merriment of ray friend, I donned 
one of Achmet’s dresses. Though the short Theban’s flowing 
trowsers and embroidered jacket gave me the appearance of a 
strapping Turk, who had grown too fast for his garments, they 
were so easy and convenient in every respect, that I have decided 
to un- Frank myself for the remainder of the journey. 

“ But our day is not yet at an end. We come on board about 
eleven o’clock, and find our breakfast ready for the table. The 
dishes are few, but well-cooked, and just what a hungry man 
would desire — ^fowls, pigeons, eggs, rice, vegetables, fruit, the 
coarse but nourishing bread of the country, and the sweet water 
of the Nile, brought to a blush by an infusion of claret. After 
breakfast we seat ourselves on tne airy divans in front of the 
cabin, and quietly indulge in the luxury of a shebook, filled by 
Achmet’s experienced hand, and a faijan of Turkish coffee. Then 
comes an hour’s exercise in Arabic, after which we read guide- 
books, consult our maps, write letters, and occupy ourselves with 
various mysteries of our household, till tlie noonday heat is over. 
Dinner, which is served between four and five o’clock, is of the 
same materials as our breakfast, but differently arranged, and 
with the addition of soup. My friend a'^rs that he no longer 
wonders why Esau sold his birthright, now that he has tasted 
our pottage of Egyptian lentils. Coffee and pipes follow dinner, 
which is over with the first flush of sunset and the first premo- 
nition of the coolness and quiet of evening. 

‘‘ We seat ourselves on deck, and drink to its fulness the balm 
of this indescribable repose. The sun goes down behind the 
Libyan Desert in a broad glory of purple and rosy light ; the 
Nile is calm and unruffled, the palms stand as if sculptured in 

i ’asper and malachite, and the torn and ragged sides of the Ara- 
uan mountains, pouring through a hundred fissures the sand of 
the plains above, burn with a deep crimson lustre, as if smoulder- 
ing from some inward fire. The splendor soon passes off, and 
they stand for some minutes in dead ashy paleness. The sunset 
has now deepened into orange;*in the midst which alarge planet 
shines whiter than the moon. A second glow falls upon the 
mountains, and this time of a pale but intense yellow hue, which 
gives them the effect of a transparent painting. The palm-groves 
are dark below, and the sky dark behind them ; they alone, the 
symbols of perpetual desolation, are transfigured by the magical 
illumination. Scarcely a sound disturbs the solemn magnificence 
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of the hour. Even our full-throated Arabs are silent, and if a 
wave gurgles against the prow, it slides softly back into the river, 
as if rebuked for the venture. We speak but little, and then 
mostly in echoes of each other's thoughts. This is more than 
mere enjoyment of Nature, said my friend, on such an evening : 
it is worship.” 

We rocommend to the perusal of our readers Mr. Taylor’s 
description of the temple at Denderah, opposite Kenneh, built 
during tlic era of the Ptolemies. Upon tlio exterior wall there 
is, he says, a portrait of the celebrated Cleopatra (in raised relief, 
we conjecture, from the context) which lie describes as “ exquisitely 
beautifur* ; tlie forehead and nose approacliing the Greek 
standard, but “ the mouth more roundly and delicately carved, and 
the chin and cheek fuller.’* lie speaks of this fiir-famed beauty’s 
probable complexion as “ pale olive,” even wlien describing tlio 
gods at Denderah as “ painted of fair Greek complexion”; (p. 158) 
regarding lier as though she were of Egyptian raco, which 
appears to bo the popular notion, if we may judge by the fancy 
portraitures of (iucen Cleopatra in those galleries of imposture 
calling tbemsclves “ illustrated” works for the million. In the.se 
she is, as far as wo have observed, invariably represented as not only 
of swarthy line, b^it even as attired in the costume of ancient 
Egypt. But Cleopatra was of Maccdoman descent, by the 
marriage of Ptolep|| Epiplianes with Cleopatra, daughter of 
Antiochus the Great ; and- her more immediato ancestors closely — 
very much too closely — intermarried in their own family. There 
is, however, one possibility of her having been tinged with the 
dark blood of Africa, and that is through her grandmother ; 
for her father Ptolemy Auletes was an illegitimate son of Ptolemy 
Lathyriis — possibly by an Egyptian woman. 

It is also very unlikely that a Greek princess should have 
adopted the costume of tho court of the old Pharaohs. As well 
might Lady Canning wear a sarce! That sho is attired a 
V Egtjptienne on the walls of Denderah is, wo think, no’proof to tho 
contrary, as tho JOgyptian sculptors and painters were confined to 
conventional forms in tlieir temple decorations. Upon lier coin, 
according to an engraving we have geen of it, she is represented 
in Grecian fashion witli a curled crop confined at tho back of 
tho head by a beaded net like those young damsels wore a few 
years ago in Europe. Her profile on the coin is rather Roman 
than Grecian in its characteristics, and its contour completely 
vindicates the countenance of this celebrated queen and beauty 
from an aspersion w e have seen cast upon it, of the nose being 
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“ too short/’ ;i notion Ibuntled upon an expression of Pascal’s, 
which WG ilo not think need bear that interpretation. Wo call it 
an “ aspersion,” as a short nose indicates mediocrity of intellect; 
whereas Cleopatra was a very clever and accomplished woman. 
In this medal, so far from her appearing with a deficiency of 
nose, that featuvo is somewhat too yrononce^ and droops too much 
over the upper lip for ]jcrlcct beauty. lint the likeness appears 
to have been taken after Cleopatra had passed the bloom of 
youtl). She bears, not the actual hawk-])eak of her relative 
“ Grrypns"’ ; hut, alter examining attentively the coin wo allude 
to, wo must acknowledge having come to the painful conclusion, 
that nothing but a premature death saved the face of the beautiful 
Cleopatra from becoming a nut^cracker ! 

Wo must not accompany Mr. Taylor to the ruins of Luxor and 
Karnac, botli adjiiirably pictured to tlio reader’s eye; for our space 
will not permit us to extract his graphic description, which is well 
worthy of being perused by those who delight in a well-pictured 
scene. One interesting fact, however, mentioned in page 123, we 
must not omit, for wo do not remember to have seen it mentioned 
in any other work on Egypt. Speaking of the celebrated statue of 
Alcrnnon, Mr. Taylor says, respecting the ancient tale of its 
sounding a musical noitj as a greeting to the vising sun : — 

“ Modern research lias wliolly anniliilatcd tliis beautiful fable. 
iMemr.ou now sounds at all hours of the dtajl^iiid at tlic command 
of all travellers wln> pay an Arab five piastres to climb into bis 
lap. We engaged a vender of modem scarabei, who throw off hi;> 
garments, hooked his fingers and toes into the cracks of the 
polisluMl granite, and soon hailed us wdtli sSalaam !’ from the 
knee of the statue. Tlicrc is a certain stone on Memnou’s lap. 
which, wlien sharjdy struck, gives out a clear iiicrallic ring 
Behind it is a small s<'piaro apcvtuTc. invisible from Ix low, wdioro 
one of the ]ndc.sts no doubt statioi’.ed hiin:j<'lf to ])crforin the daily 
miracle. Our Aralj nipped on tlio arms and body id' the statue, 
which had the usual do:i I soiin<l of stone, and reinlercd the musi 
cal ring of tlie siin-smittcji bhu k more striking.” 

At Rorosko, where the river deviates to tlio south-west, forming 
the second of those two immc/^sc cur\cs called the “elbow’s” of the 
^^ilc, our author and bis suite i| ait tin* beloved “ Daliabieh,” and 
cutoff tho angle, ]»y crossing the Nubiai\ Descit iij)on camels to 
above Hamm lid. “ 'J'liciiccfoitli,” lie .says, “ tlio only green thing 
to be seen in all tlio wilderness was, myself.” Had he then ventured 
io adopt ill hi.> attire the. prophet's sacred colour? Or is thi> 
pinaso iiitou'h** foi wit '■ Ko. i Aiabo accompanied his caiavan; 
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proud ol' their enormous heads of hair, tlioy wore parted 

on both temples, the middle ]>urtion l>ein^'»* drawn into airupright 
mass six iuclios in height, while the side divisions hung over the 
ears in a uiuititiido of little twists.*' Xln’s sounds Egyptian 
and Nubian, rather than Aral). In the slave bazaar at Cairo 
we bavo ourselves seen Nubian female slaves whose head-dresses 
wen? iIk* rounterpart of that inuuiniv wig proscived in the 
British Museum. “ Little twists’* seem to liavo been a favourite 
affectation of the early ancient excpiisites, jiiilging from 
Assyrian beards and Egyptian or liead of false hair, 

'^riiero were dandies in thoj^o da}s, rveu as iiov.'. The 
Assyrians we suspect to licvc bvtti f/uitc Bond in 

their airy fashions. That they swung canes we know ; for does 
not the rescarchful Ifecron speak of the l.do ofTvlos in the 
IVrsian Gulf as celebrated for j)roduciiig a certain yellow' wood, 
streaked like the skin of a tiger, irem wliicli zutdkiu(/-sfirJcfi were 
made for the Bfdtfjhinans never ])ieLuro Nebucliadiic/zai 

now to our mi«d’s e)e without a Tylos walkiug-canc swinging in 
Ills gemmed right haiuh Butliow aie the lashions of the miglity 
fallen ! Tliose “ little twists” that, when they graced the wigs of 
Pliaraolis and the beards iS Ninc\ite Idngs, were perfumed no 
doubt with cassia, sandal-oil, and atta of cljoicc roses, now dangle 
upon the shoulders of Arab camcl-drl\u’s and Nubian slaNt'sI 
while their anointing^ is, in the place of cassia, — suet ; and in 
lieu of atta, — castor oil! The lattei is tlie favouiito unguent of 
Upper Egypt, and Mr. Taylor describes his Arab camel-drivers as 
anointing their love-locks every morning with abiiiulance of suet, 
and looking, inconsequence, “ as if they had slept in a hard frost 
until the heat had melted the fat.” I thought,” he adds, “ to 
Hatter one ol* them as he performed the operation, by exclaiming 
“ Jjeantiful !” ; but lie answered coolly, “ You speak truth ; it 
is very beautiful.” 

Before quitting the subject of fri/zlcd locks, we \vould re- 
mark upon the strange prevalence of tlie fasliioit throughout 
tlie vast continent of Africa. From Fernando Po, whore 
tlic natives coil their liair into muUiludinous ringlets around 
pendants of red clay, letting these weighted curls hang doivu 
over their shoulders like Lords Chancellors' wigs, — even to the 
Eastern coast, from whence tlie Soniiilics, when they pass over to 
Aden, astonish the Aiiglo-Iiuliaii voyager, fresh from Europe, 
with their extravagant heads of hair, dyed rust colour, frizzled, 
and standing frightfully on end, — an unnatural and absurdly 
exaggerated style of liair-dressing iqipears to be the passion of the 
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Africai^ And to how fur back in antiquity did this remarkable 
fancy extend ? Among the Egyptians, it would seem, from the 
earliest period of their history, judging from the paintings and 
sculptures of their most ancient temples. The ivig was probably 
ah ingenious afterthought, — the bulky-haired fashion being found, 
among the luxurious wealthy, intolerable within doors in hot wea- 
ther. The style of the head-dressing most probably originated in 
the intensity of the heat of the African sun, against which the 
thickly-frizzled and abundant hair was the best species of protec- 
tion. But it was not long, no doubt, before the inventive Egyp- 
tians discovered that the advantage of thick locks might easily be 
separated from its disadvantages, by shaving the head and making 
the severed hair into a wig which could be removed at pleasure. 
Sir G. Wilkinson considers the Egyptian wig to have been an 
admirable substitute for hat or turban, being far lighter than 
either in proportion to its power of excluding the sun’s rays. The 
poverty-stricken African of modern times cannot afford, nor has, 
perhaps, ingenuity enough, to make his hair into a’^vig ; but, in his 
manner of dressing it, he retains the good old custom of — who 
knows ? — Mizraim himself perhaps ! Dare we go further in retro- 
gression ? Bare we hint at the possibility of frizzled toupees in 
Noah’s ark ! 

The same exhilarating effect as that so vividly described by 
Hadjeo Burton when on his pilgrimage to 3Jocca, appears to have 
been produced on our American traveller by the desert air. It 
is a sensation peculiar perhaps to exceeding dryness of atmosphere, 
combined with tropical warmth and absence of vegetation. Thus 
sings our pilgrim — for Ids periods arc rather carols of joy than 
sober speech prosaic : — 

** The scenery, so far from depressing, inspired and exhilarated 
me. I aever felt the sensation of physical health and strength 
in such perfection, and w'as ready to shout from morning till 
night, froiiLthe overflow of happy spirits. The air is an elixir of 
life — as sweet, and pure, and refreshing, as that wliicli the first 
man breathed on the morning of creation. You inhale the un - 
adulterated elements of the atmosphere, for there are no exhala- 
tions from moist earth, vegetable or the smokes and 

steams which arise from the abodes of men, to stain its j)nrity 
This air, even more than its silence and solitude, is the secret of 
one’s attachment to the desert. It is a beautiful illustration of the 
compensating care of that Providence which leaves none of the 
waste places of the earth without some atoning glory. Where all 
the pleasant aspects of Nature are wanting — where there is no 
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green thing, no fount for tlie thirsty lip, scarcely the shadow of a 
rock to shield the wanderer in the blazing noon — God has breath- 
ed upon tlie wilderness his sweetest and teiiderest breath, giving 
clearness to the eye, strength to the frame, and the most joyous 
exhilaration to the spirits/* 

In the course of his nine days’ journey across the Nubian Desert, 
Mr. Taylor meets with but one ‘‘ place of wells,*’ which he does 
not reach till the fiftli day ; and these were but “shallow pits of 
bitter greenish water.” The central plateau of tlie desert he 
describes as “ a vast reach of yellow sand, fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, the surface dotted with low isolated 
hills, which are in some places based on large beds of light 
grey sandstone.” This sounds a most unfavourable site for 
well-sinking, and yet, could but a few artesian wells bo bored 
through tlio midst of this howling wilderness, how w'ould the toil 
of tho journey be relieved for man and beast ! Despite our child- 
hood’s teaching and Sir Archibald Alison, tliero appear to bo 
monsoon showers even in this southern division of tho land of 
Eg 3 'pt* ; fur thus says Mr. Taylor : — 

“ On the second morning we passed through a gorge in the 
black hills, jind cutoiod a region called El Hihan or ‘ the Gates/ 
Hero die nioniitains, though still grouped in the same disorder, 
were more open, ainl gave room to plains of sand several miles 
in length. One of the Nubians who was wdtli us 

pointed out a Sjiot where he was obliged to climb the rocks the 
previous summer, to avoid beimt droward. During tlie heavjf tropi-- 
ml which sometimes fall here, the hundreds of pyramidal 
lulls pour down such Hoods, that the sand cannot immediately 
drink them up, and the valleys are turned into lakes.” 

Again, on the fifth day, he speaks of the road passing through 
a low lull of slate rock, the strata vertical, and here a long 
valley “ was crossed by a double row of doum palms, marking a 
watercourse made by the summer rains-'" 

Now, wliere do(3s all this water go to ? Is it probable that 
every gallon of it slioiild bo lost to tho Nubian plateau by evapo- 
ration and filtration to the lower levels? It is for geologists to 
determine whetlier this arid plain itiight not lie tapped here and 
there with a probability of success. Tlie French have not failed 
in the Sehara Desert. Two hundred artesian wells have been 
bored by them in tliis last year alone, upon tlie desert borders of 

* There are copious winter rains every Christmas season at Alexandria and 
Cairo. 
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Algeria. But Kgypt, alas ! is in tlic h»ands of Turks. She must, 
we fear, wait ior a Clirisliau ruler before her thirsty deserts can 
ever liope to “ blossom as the rose.” 

After reaehing Abou-TIammod, Mr. Taylor continues his 
journey along the banks of the Nile to El Mekheyreh. The iii- 
iiabitants of this part of the country lie describes as “ glorious 
barbarians,” large, tall, fiill-liinbcd^ with open, warm, lustrous 
black eyes.” (p. 196.) At 101 Mokhcyrclihe assumes, at the sug- 
gestion of Ins dragoman, the rank of “ something between a bey 
and a pasha,” in order to insure respect from the native 
governors ; and the fraud appears to sit easy on his soul, 
which is not troubled at a small lie here and there. As, 
for instance, when lie is asked by the Civil Governor of 
]'!l Mekheyreh the number of men of war in tlie American navy, 
and replies “ a hundred,” (which the Governor, liowever, politely 
affects to consider an “entirely too modest” statement, and raises 
it to “ six hundred” !) and where lie allows his servant to pass liim 
off among the people in the bazaars as “ the son of the great king 
of all the Franks.” At Berber ho again takes boat, and hoists 
the American stars and stripes under a salute of “ a dozen rat- 
tling volleys from the Governor’s soldiers,” wliich he returns with 
his pistols. Wlietlier the ajiparcntly courteous act was (piite ol’ 
honest ])urpose seems doubtful, as he says that lie “ heard the 
sliarp whistle of the ballets close to the vessel,” as tlie soldiers fired ! 
He hints no doubt of treachery himself, and mentions the fact 
as mere “ recklessness,” but it certainly sounds very suspicious. 

This voyage all day was “ a panorama of the richest summer 
scenery,” and early in the afternoon he passes “ tlie mouth of the 
Atbara, the ancient Astaboras, and the first tributary stream 
which the traveller meets on his journey from the Mediterranean.” 
This is at about latitude N., and it is at latitude 

31'* 30 that old father Nile reaches tlie sea, with “ elbows” 
and windings that must increase his bird-fliglit length by at least 
one-third !* 

Among the various tribes encountered by Mr. Taylor on his 
voyage through Ethiopia, ho was able, he says, easily to distin- 
guish those of Sliemitic ^o^ent fiom the aboriginal Africans, 
wliich we can well believ^ * Hut the latter, ho is careful to add, 
are not to be confounded ’ijrith the negro, whom he speaks of as 
being greatly despised land hated by these Ethiopians, who regard 
theniy accoi-ding to Mr. Taylor, as “ little better than wild 
beasts.” Was not our American traveller’s Yankee spirit father 
to that tliought? At any rate, since Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries, 
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we must except from among the “ wiki beasts’* that exemplary 
tribe first introduced by him to tlie admiration of, what has 
hitherto called itself, the civilised world — that polislied nation 
who swear by their mothers instead of their fathers, admit 
women to their public councils, and always icply, when any 
recjuest is made to them, I will ask my wile,” — invariably 
abiding by her decision! Mr. Taylor was yet ignorant of the 
existonco of this snper-cminontly advanced people when (in 
page 237) ho penned the words, “ that tlic highest civilisation in 
every age of the world has been dcvelopctl by the race to wliich 
we belong.” But wo think that he must have encountered a 
near relation of this gallant tribe when he reached Khartoum, 
notwithstanding the “ pale bronze colour” he speaks of, for 
behold what he says of the Princess of Sennaar : — 

“ Dr. Reitz took me one day to visit tlic celebrated Sitteh 
(Lady) Nasra, the daughter of the last King of Sennaar and 
brother of the present JShekh of that province. IShc is a woman 
of almost masculine talent and energy, and may be said to govern 
ScTUiaarat present, ■ All the Arab slicklis, as well as the popu- 
lation at largo, have tlio greatest respect for her, and yivariably 
ask her advice in any crisis of affairs. Her brother, Idris Wed 
Adlau, notwithstanding his nominal subjection to Kgypt, still 
possesses absoltifo sway over si'veral hundred villages, and is 
called King of Kulle. The Lady Nasra retains tlic title of 
.Sultana, on account of lier descent fromtJn ancient royal house of 
Sennaar. She lias a j)alace at Soriba, on the Blue Nile, wliich, 
according to Lc])sius, exhibits a degree of wealth and state very 
rare in Soudan. She was then in KJuirtoiiui on a visit, with her 
husband iMoliamnicd Defallcli, the son of a former Vizier of her 
father, King Adlau. 

“ VVe fuuml tlic Lady Nasra at home, vsoated on a carpet 
in her audience-hall, her husband and Shekh Abd-cl-Kader 
— the Shekh of Khartoum, v/lio married her daughter by a 
former husband — occupying an adjacent carpet. ^ »She gave 
the (^)usul iier liaml, saluted me, as a stranger, with an 
inclination of her head, and w'c seated ourselves on the fioor 
opposite to her. She was about forty-live years old, but 
appeared younger, and still retaii^^'d tlui traces of her former 
beauty. Ifer skin was a pale bronze color, her eyes large and 
expressive, and her face remarkable for iiitclligouce and energy. 
All her motions were graceful and dignified, an<l uinler more 
favorable circumstances she might have become a sort of Ethio- 
pian Zenf»bia. She wore a single robe of very fine white 
muslin, winch :hc somefimes fohlcd so nearly to tonccal 
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hex features, and sometimes allowed to fall to her waist, revealing 
the somewhat over-ripe charms of her bosom, A heavy ring of 
the native gold of Kusau hung from her nose, and others adorned 
her fingers. Dr. Reitz explained to her that I was not a Frank, 
but came from a great country on the other side of the world. 
She spoke of the visit of Dr. Lepsius, at Soriba, and said that he 
was the only far -travelled stranger she had seen, except myself. 
I took occasion to say that I had frequently heard of her in my 
native land ; that her name was well known all over the world ; 
and that the principal reason of my visit to Soudan, was the hope 
of seeing her. She was not in the least flattered by these exag- 
gerated compliments, but received them as quietly as if they were 
her right. She was a born queen, and I doubt whether anything 
upon the earth would have been able to shake her royal indif- 
ference.** 

Of course, nothing could be expected to be capable of shaking 
a soul iinagitated by compliments from a stranger who was “ not a 
Frank, but came from a great country the other side of tho 
world,” Mr. Taylor’s ready aptitude at imitation of the Eastern 
vice of lying and of flattery does not seem generally to stand him 
in much «tcad. 

Let all true knights accept with joyful homage this Princess of 
Sennaar as adding yet another pearl to the long bead-roll of royal 
females who have distinguished themselves as able political 
administrators, Dala^ing the number of queens who have 
reigned in the world with that of male sovereigns, the superior 
percentage of talent for governing on the female side is very 
remarkable. Among the queens, a largo majority have shown 
themselves able governors ; among the kings, a small minority. 
While Eastern history worships the memory of Semiramis and 
Nicotrls, celebrates the two clever Artemisias, (|uecns of Caria, 
Mania, the conquering regent of Dardania, and tho intrepid 
Zenobia, Queen of the East, and venerates the admirable Alia 
Bace, RareOiipf Malwa, — there is not a great power in Europe 
whose annals count not a female among tho most distinguished 
of its rulers. 

Never was Franco more happy than when, despite her Salic 
law, the firm and prudent ^ueen mother, Blanche of Castile, 
ruled over lier during the minority of St. Louis, and during that 
king’s absence in the Holy Land. 

Isabella the Catholic was (with the solo exception of her 
grandson Charles) the greatest and best sovereign Spain was ever 
blest with; and her daughter Mary, Queen of Hungary, was the 
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only persoa who could keep the turbulent Netherlanders in 
order ; nor could Mary's brother, Charles V., die in peace till she 
had promised him to resume their government. “ Charles,” 
Prescott says in his history of the reign of Philip II., “ seems 
to have been as well road in the characters of women as of men ; 
and, as a natural consequence, it may be added, had formed a 
high opinion of the capacity of the sex. In proof of which he 
not only repeatedly committed the government of his states to 
women, but intrusted them with some of his most delicate political 
iiegociations.” 

Italy reveres the memory of her great Coun|^s Matilda of 
Tuscany, of whom Sir James Stephen writes, in his essays 
in ecclesiastical biography : — “ Neither Zenobia, nor Isabella, 
nor Elizabeth, had a fairer claim to inspire and to live in 

immortal verse In a voluptuous age she lived 

austerely In a superstitious age she subdued her 

desire for the devotional abstractions of the cloister ; and witli 
greater wisdom, and more real piety, consecrated lierself to the 
active duties of her princely office. In an illiterate ago her 
habits of study were such, that she could make herself intelligible 
to all tho troops among whom she lived, though levied from almost 
every part of Europe, and especially to her Italian, French, and 
German soldiers, whose tongues slic used with equal facility. 
[Al similar trait is related of the great CloopatKf, who is said to 
have been the first of the Greek sovereigns of Egypt who couKl 
speak the native language, and that there were few barbarous 
nations with wliom the accomplished Egyptian queen could not 
converse without the medium of an interpreter.] Donnizone 
assures us,” continues Sir James in his eulogy ol:’ Matilda, “ that, 
though he was ever at hand as her Latin secretary, ‘ the great 
Countess’ wrote, with her own pen, all her letters in that language, 
to the Pontiffs and Sovereigns of her times, — a proof, as his 
readers will think, of her discernment no less than of her learn- 
ing. On his testimony also may be claimed fo^Jfer the praise of 
loving, collecting, and preserving books.” .... She w^as 
“ the refuge of tho oppressed, the benefactor of the miserable, and 

the champion of what she deemed ^le cause of truth 

At her bidding, castles and palaces, convents and cathedrals, 
statues and public monuments, arose throughout Tuscany. Yet 
so well was her munificence sustained by a wise economy, that 
to the close of her long reign she was still able to maintain her 
hereditary title to the appeMatiou of ‘ the rich,* by which her 
father Boniface had been also distinguished. She might, with 
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no less piopriety, have been designated as the powerful" ; 
since> either by direct authority or by irresistible influence, she 
ruled nearly the whole of Northern Italy, from Lombardy to 
the Papal States, and received from the other monarchs of 
the west both the outward homage and real deference reserved 
for sovereign potentates." 

Three centuries after the death of Matilda, in the south of 
Europe, (she* died towards the end of the eleventh century,) 
Denmark, in the north, rejoiced in her gallant Margaret Wal- 
demar, who for a brief period united the crowns of Norway, 
Sweden, and iPenmark, and was surnamed the Semirn^mis of 
the North." Austria and Ilungary advanced and prospered 
under the government of the sago Archduchess-king Maria 
Theresa. Russia boasts her Catharine the Great, though not 
good, yet, as a ruler, truly great (and how many distinguished 
male sovereigns have been good?) While last, not least, England 
glories in her Elizabeth, than whom since Alfred, despite the 
woman’s weaknesses, and follies, and sins, a greater sovereign 
never sat upon the throne of her empire. ** Masculine women, 
these," it will perhaps be said ; “ beings not to be reckoned among 
the fair sex : exceptions to all rules as regards women's gifts 
and talents. These female rulers may have been great, but they 
were not womanly." Nay, not so of Matilda, nor of Blanche of 
Castile; nay, nSt so of Isabella the Catholic : and, turning from 
the west to the east, — even turning from Christendom to Heathen- 
dom, — nay, not so of Alia Biieo ! In recording this mention of 
female sovereigns who were good and feminine as well as great, 
we should feel ourselves to be guilty of a grave omission were we 
to pass over the revered Rdnee of Malwa ; and, as her history is 
less familiar to the general reader than that of the other cele- 
brated queens we liave named, we hope to be held excused in 
alluding to it more fully, especially as she* was an Indian queen. 

Alia Bdee v^^called upon to* administer the government of 
Holkar’s doiniflmis, in consequence of the early death of her son 
Mullee Row, the last direct male heir of the Holkar ^dynasty. 
This youth expired insane, under the supposed effects of demoniacal 
possession, in 1766, and his^ mother succeeded him upon the 
gadee, with the concurrence of all the Malwa chiefs. , She reigned 
for thirty years over this important kingdom of the Mahratta 
emprre, and the character of her administration," says Sir John 
Malcolm, to whose ** History of C^tral India" we are indebted 
fdr dl we know respecting this g^t princess, was the basis 
of t'ne prosperity which attended the dynasty to which she be- 
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longed.” . . . « Her great object was,” continues the 
historian, “ by a just and moderate government, to improve the 
condition of the country, while she promoted the happiness of 
l)er subjects. She maintained but a small force independent of 
the territorial militia ; but her troops were sufficient, aided by the 
equity of her administration, to preserve internal tranquillity ; and 
she relied on the army of the State, actively employed in Hindu- 
stan and the Deccan, and on her own reputation, for safety 
against all external enemies. It is not common with the Hindus^ 
unless in those provinces wherethoy have learnt the degrading usage 
from t]||ir Mahomedan conquerors, to confine feinalens, or to compel 
them to wear veils. The Mahrattas of rank, even the Brahmans, 
have, with few exceptions, rejected tho custom, which is not prescrib- 
ed by any of their religious institutions. Alia Bhye* therefore 
offended no prejudice when she took upon herself the direct 
management of affairs, and sat every day, for a considerable time, 
in open durbar transacting business. Her first principle of 
government appears to have been moderate assessment, and an 
almost sacred respect for tho native rights of village officers and 
proprietors of lands. She heard every complaint in person, and 
though she continually referred causes to courts of equity and 
arbitration, and to her ministers, for settlement, she was always 
accessible ; and so strong was her sense of duty on all points 
connected with the distribution of justice, that she is represented 
as not only patient, but unwearied in the investigation of the most 
insignificant causes when appeals were made to her decision. 

“ Aware of the partiality which was to be expected from infor- 
mation supplied by members and adherents of tho Holkar family, 
regarding Alia Bhye, facts were collected from other quarters, to 
guard against the impressions which the usual details of her 
administration are calculated to make. It was thought the 
picture had been overcharged with bright colours, to bring it more 
into contrast with the opposite ^^stem that has prevailed in 
the countries she formerly governed ; but, altiSugh enquiries 
have been made among all ranks and classes, nothing has been 
discovered to diminish the oiilogiums, or rather blessings, which 
are poured forth whenever her name is mentioned. The more, 
indeed, enquiry is pursued, the more admiration is excited ; but 

^ It is thus tliat Sir John Malcolm spells the Mahratti word 
which is equivaleut to “ Lady** ia l^ ish— thereby rendering it masculine, or, 
as it were. Sit instead of the fei|phie title. Sir John had evidently not 

passed** in Mahratti : indeed he o^s to ignorance of the language. (See Life 
of Sir J. Malcolm, toI. i.) 
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it appears, above all, e^xtraonl inary, bow she had mental and bodily 
powers to go through with the labours she imposed upon herself, 
and which, from the age of thirty to that of sixty, when she died, 
were unremitted. The hours gained from the affairs of state 
weri3 all given to acts of devotion and charity ; and a deep sense 
wf religion appears to have strengthened her mind in the perfor- 
mance of her worldly duties. She used to say that she deemed 
herself ‘ answerable to God fur every exercise of power,’ and, 
in the full spirit of a pious and benevolent mind, was wont 
to exclaim, when urged by her ministers to acts of extromo 
severity, ‘ Let us, mortals, beware how we destroy tl^ works 
of the Almighty.’ ” 

It would be satisfactory to know what was tho word actually 
used by Alia Baec, which is licre translated “ Almighty.” Sir 
John Malcolm, in a subsequent paragraph, states that the Rdnee 
every day “ gave food in person to a mimber of Brahmins,” and 
the individual from whom he received the most minute particulars 
respecting her daily life, was Barainal Doda, wdiose occupation 
aUbut lier court w*as “ to wash her tutelary deities and attend 
her person.” She was therefore in her religion a thorough 
Hindu, notwithstanding the monotheistic phrases here recorded of 
lier. Ishtoar was probably the word translated “i£rod,” and 
Mahaduo may have been that which is rendered ‘‘Almighty.” 
But Mahadeo among the Saivas means Siva, among tlie Vishnai- 
vas, Vishnu. We are not aware that it is ever used for Brahma, 
to whom, as tho creative deity, the phrase “ works of the 
Almighty” must needs apply. 

Princess of Senaar ! it is upon you the blame must rest of this 
long digression touching great queens regnant ! The list 
might be, no doubt, considerably added to by one well read 
In history. We have hot counted as among the greaty that 
Empress of China who was made co-regent by her celestial hus- 
band as a r^w^d for having wasH^ the house-linen — as we failed 
to see in that act any proof of talent for administration — ^though 
the emperor, it would seem, thought otherwise. Some may de- 
mur as to whether we should have included tlie two Artemisias. 
And yet, surely, if not specially able perhaps in the home depart- 
ment, the first showed at least a marked talent fo.^ military stra- 
tegy when, on finding that her allies tlie Persians were being 
beaten at tlie battle of Salamis, while her own galley was warmly 
pursued by an Athenian ship, sh^ hung out the Grecian flag, 
and turned — her guns we were '*ng to say— but at any rate, 
whatever she had to turn, against one of the Persian vessels, on 
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board of which was her private enemy the King of Calyada, and 
Mink it ; and so deceiving her pursuers into the belief that she 
was one of their own fleet, got off unscatlied from the battle. 
It was not because she drank up her husband, that we brought 
upon our roll Artemisia the Second, for to make dead husbands 
into powder, and quaff them in glasses of par/aii amom^ is, we 
acknowledge, though a touching, no more of an administrative 
act than to wash house-linen ; but we counted her among our 
clever queens for having so ingeniously caught the Rhodian fleet 
at Halicarnassus, and for so subtly turning it into an instrument 
for the -capture of Rhodes itself. If Phila, the beautiful and 
highly-gifted daughter of Antipati;r, had been called upon to reign, 
kIio would have been another Alia B&ee. It is said that her fa- 
ther, who was reckoned one of the most able politicians of 
his a^e, never engaged in any affair of importance without con- 
sulting her ; and she was as virtuous and benevolent as she was 
able. This reminds us of a corresponding case in the modern 
history of our own country. Of Elizabeth Villiers, the friend of 
William of Orange, Macaulay says, (Hist, of Eng. vol. iv. p. 47Jli) 
her influence over him she owed, not to her personal charms 
— for it taxed all the art of Kncller to make her look tolerable on 
canvas, — npt to those talents which peculiarly belong to her sex — 
for she did not exult in jMayful talk, and her letters are remarkably 
deficient in feminine ease and grace, — but to powers of mind which 
qualified her to partake tlie cares and guide the counsels of states- 
men. To the end of her life great politicians sought her advice. 
lOven Swift, the slirewdest and most cynical of her contempora- 
ries, pronounced her the wisest of women, and more than once 
sat, fascinated by her conversation, from two in tlie afternoon 
till near midnight. I3y degrees, the virtues and charms of Mary 
conquered the first place in her husband’s affection ; but lie 
still, in difficult conjunctures, frequently applied to Elizabetli 
Villiers for advice and assistanc#.” 

Brilliant testimonies these to the administrative Talents and 
political acumen of woman ! But having laid this homage at the 
ieet of the fair sex, we trust that we shall not be deemed 
unchivalric if we add that they, at tl^e same time, appear as remark- 
ably to fail in the faculty of originative genius. The question 
has before now been asked, what woman can the world’s 
biographers refer to, as having been the author of any great inven- 
tion ? and tlie answer invari^ly has been- — Not one. Even in 
the fine arts, where her chaiices to excel are fairer than in the 
sciences^ no woman has distinguished hftrself as a first-rate 
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and original paintor, or sculptor^ or poet, or musical com- 
poser. On the other side, as novelists, women take a high 
place, and as familiar letter writers, the highest. Even 
Horace Walpole cannot match Madame de S6vign6. It would 
appear then that women can counsel, guide, order, rule, depict, 
and illustrate, with transcendant success ; but that they cannot 
create : that they are, in fact, but goddesses, not gods* Ah ! 
so let them rest content ! nor be misled to share in Eve^s 
ambition ! The more so, that every year is now bringing them 
nearer to that just degree of equality with man, which our first 
mother's too inordinate aspirations lost for them in paradise* 

Led astray by the Princess of Senaar, whose diademed brow 
linked itself in our mind with, we must own, a somewhat lengthy 
chain of fairer crowned celebrities than herself, we feel that we 
have too long wandered from the direct path of our dutf ; but 
in order that we may come round again without abruptness back 
to the point from which we started off the course to take the 
tour of Asia and Europe, we will end our digression, as we began 
itl^with an African princess, and extract from Mr. Taylor’s lively 
pages the following entertaining account of the Princess of 
Dar-Fur : — 

The Sitteh (Lady) Sowakin, the aunt of Suita# Adah, the 
present monarch of that kingdom, is a zealous Moslem, and 
lately determined to make a pilgrimage to the grave of the 
Prophet, She arrived in Khartoum in August 1851, attended 
by a large retinue of officers, attendants, and slaves, and after 
remaining a few days, descended the Nile to El Mekheyref, crossed 
the Desert of Sowakin, on the Red Sea, and sailed thence for 
Djidda, the port of Mecca. During her stay, Lattif Pasha was 
exceedingly courteous to her, introducing her to his wives, be- 
stowing upon her handsome presents, and furnishing her with 
boats and camels for her Journey. Dr. Reitz availed himself 
of the occasion to make the people of Dar-Fur better acquaint- 
ed with Europeans. All the Frank residents assembled at his 
house, in Christian costume, and proceeded to the residence of 
the Lady Sowakin. They found her sitting in state, with two 
black slaves before her on their hands and knees, motionless as 
^hinxes. On each side st^d her officers and interpreters. 
She was veiled, as well as her female attendants, and all 
exhibited the greatest surprise and curiosity at the appearance 
of the Franks. The gifts they laid beftre her — silks, fine soaps, 
cosmetics, bon-bems, &c. — she examined with childish delignt, 
and when the Consul informed her that the only object of the Eu- 
ropeans in wishing^to enter Dar-Fdr was to exchange such ob- 
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jects as these for gum and elephants* teeth, she promised to 
persuade Sultan Adah to open his kingdom to them. 

“ The next day her principal officers visited tlie CousuFs house, 
and spent a long time examining its various wonders. The pic- 
tures, books, and furniture, hlled them with astonishment, and 
they went from one object to another, like childi-en, uttering 
exclamations of surprise and delight. What more startled them 
was a box of lucifer matches, which was entirely beyond their 
comprehension. They regarded the match with superstitious 
awe, and seemed to consider that the fire was produced by some 
kind of magic. Their relation of what they saw so excited 
the curiosity of the Lady Sowakin, that she came on the following 
day with her women. She was no less astonished than her 
attendants had been, but was most attracted by the ConsuFs large 
mirror. She and her women spent half an hour before it, making 
gestures, and unable to comprehend how they were mimicked 
by the reflected figures. As she was unacquainted with its 
properties, she threw back her veil to sec whether the image would 
show her face. The Consul was standing behind her, and thus 
caught sight of her features: she was black, with a strongly 
marked but not unpleasant countenance, and about forty-five 
years of age. JTc had a breakfast prepared for the ladies, but on 
rrachiiig the room the attendants all retired, and he was informed 
that the women of rank in Dar-Fur never cat in the presence 
of the men. After they had finished the repast, he observed 
they had not only partaken heartily of the various European 
L ’-es, but had taken with them what they could not eat, so that 
Jv 'blc (jxhibited nothing but empty dishes. When th^ left, 
> dy reiterated her promise, and added that if the Consul 
. j! i visit Dar-Fiir, the Sultan would certainly present him 
xih many camel-loads of elephants* teeth, in consideration of 
»»ir courtesy to her.*’ 

To return to our traveller’s Nile voyage. 

After reposing himself for about ten days at Khartoum, Mr. 
Taylor dctovinined upon ascending the White Nile. Jle accor- 
dingly hired a small vessel called a “ sdnddl” of a fat Turk, 
manned it with five strong Dongolese sailors under the command 
of a rais, and engaged a black female slave, of hideous exterior, as 
}iis cook, whom he did not anticipatei would be passed off to the 
Shillooks as “ one of his wives.” 

For some time before reaching tho confluence of the White 
with the Blue Nile, Mr. Wylor says that ho could clearly dis« 
tinguish them from each other by their difference of hues ; the 
two streams running side by side, and being actually blue and 
white. The. Island of Omdurman lies opposite their junction, 
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upon >v]iose sandy shores he observed a light as he passed a 
flock of the sacred Ibis. The stream of the White Nile is 
narrow where it falls into the main river ; but it soon expands to 
a width of two miles, and the shores are so low as to give the 
water the appearance of an inland sea. These shores he describes 
as sandy tracts, covered with mimosa and an abundant growth of 
thorns. The mimosas increased in size and profusion as he 
continued his course, and changed to the gum-producing species. 
On the second day the width of the river varied from two to three 
miles. By noon our traveller entered the territories of the Has- 
sani^h Arabs, the last tribe which is subject, he says, to the 
Pasha of Soudan. Ucre he loses his flag, his national flag, 
in the mud of the river ; and sails away from the spot where lay 
ingulphed the beloved stars and stripes “ with a pang as if a 
friend had been drowned there." Ho adds, in the idiom of his 
country 

“ The flag of one’s country is never dearer to himy than when it 
is Am companion and protector in foreign lands.” 

This use of the pronoun of the third person singular in se- 
quence to the idiomatic word one," is a recent fashion of oiu 
day, which has, we believe, been introduced among us by our 
cousins of tho western world, who have adopted it, wo are 
inclined to think, under the mistaken notion (as we believe it to 
be) that one'* means a man ; whereas the expression is clearly 
derived from the French on^ whicli word, French etymologists 
say, is a corruption of Imnme — man (not a man), that is, mankind 
or people. Boar witness, the far-celebrated line of Trissotin in Le^ 
Femmes Savantes — 

“ Faitos-la sortir quoiqu’ow dit.”* 

Ah!— ce “quoiqu’on dit" ! Is not its equivalent in English 

whatever may say" ? not, whatever an individual may 
say ? and anon dit, — is it not a “ they say" ? not a he says ? Our 
sainted forefathers, if writing Mr. Taylor’s sentence, would have 
penned it thus : “ The flag of one’s country is never dearer to one 
than when it is one’s companion," &c. ; but now, thanks to our 
relatives over the water, nous avons ehangd loui cela ! and are 
no longer content with the English of our gran<^sires. In these 
days we must progress^ instead oigoj^rward\ Y\\^ \\\ localities^ 

* True, the verb is in the singular, but the word on is, we maintain, a noun 
r/ multitude. 
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instead of places, and— oh ! horrible ! — ^hear, unmoved, quite decent 
people say “ like** i§ the place of as /* while 

(“ In eyery depth there is a deeper still”) 

all around us events transpire instead of ^Kcur ! In the 
good old time” secret things alone trampired ; but now ! — not 
only in second-rate newspapers and magazines, and other inferior 
literature, but even (oh tell it not in Gath** !) in the pulpit 
itself, we have found and heard this word used as though it were 
synonymous with occur t If any heretic would maintain that so 
it is, we would ask him witheringly, can a secret then occur ? 

Having relieved ourselves with this burst of righteous indigna- 
tion, we resume, with recovered calmness, our voyage up the 
White Nile, which Mr. Taylor considers to be the true Nile, 
although at the confluence the volume of the Blue Nile is greater ; 
for he says, speaking of the latter, he is fresh from the moun- 
tains and constantly fed by large, unfailing aiflucnts, while the 
White Nile has rolled for more than a thousand miles on nearly 
a dead level, through a porous, alluvial soil, in which he loses 
more water than he brings with him.** It was the source of 
the Blue Nile that Bruce discovered. 

As the traveller advanced in his light “ sdnddl** up the centre 
of the river, the sandy shores became banks of ten or twelve feet 
in height, covered with tropical vegetation ; the trees, still 
mimosa, and the undergrowth a dense green shrub mixed with 
cactus and euphorbia. The scenery reminded Mr. Taylor of tho 
Mississippi, and there was not, he says, a single feature that 
resembled Egypt.” 

At nine o’clock on the second morning after leaving Khartoum, 
Mr. Taylor reached the island of Hassanieh, and soon after sunset 
passed the frontier of Egyptian Soudan, and entered the territory 
of tho negro kingdom of the Shillooks. The forest trees here 
became more tall and dense, and the river more thickly studded 
with islands, whicl^ lay imbedded in luxuriant girdles of shrubs 
and water-plants ; wild fowl abounded, “ The zikzaks,** says 
Mr. Taylor, 

“ Flew twittering over tho wawes, calling up their mates, 
the sleepy crocodiles ; the herons stretched their wings against 
the wind; the monkeys leaped and chattered in the woods, 

* The vulffar mode of speech ** like does,” for using which we should 

haye reeeiyea, in the days of our childhood, a sound castigation, and which was 
then met with in no literature aboye the nautical, is now creeping up, alas ! 
"almost into the senate. 
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and at last whole herds of hippopotami, sporting near the 
shore, came up spouting water from their i^trils, in a manner 
precisely similar to the grampus. I counted six together, soon 
after sunrise, near the end of an island. They floundered about 
in the shallows, popping up their heads every few minutes to look 
at us, and at last walked out through the reeds and stood upon 
the shore. Soon afterwards five more appeared on the other 
side of the river, and thenceforth we saw them almost constantly, 
and sometimes within fifty yards. I noticed one which must 
have been four feet in breadth across the* ears, and with a head 
nearly five feet long. lie opened his mouth wide enough to show 
two round, blunt tusks, or rather grinders, one on each side. 
They exhibited a great deal of curiosity, and frequently turned 
about after we had passed, and followed for some time in our 
wake ” 

On the morning of the third day he arrived off the island of 
Aba, distant two hundred and fifty miles from Khartoum. Tlio 
savage inhabitants received him and his little crew with much 
distrust; but on being told by the rais, who already know 
something of the people, that his master was the son of the 
Sultan of Soudan, who was come from his father on a visit of 
friendship, they consented to permit him to land peaceably. He 
was received with courtesy by the sheik, and a durbar was ex- 
temporised upon the shore — Mr. Taylor reclining on his cabin 
carpet and pillows, and the sheik and his vizier (as ho called him- 
self) seating themselves on the fallen trunk of a tree, while the 
rest squatted upon the ground. There was no cordiality, how- 
ever, till our traveller, on being asked by the sheik, “ Where is 
the dress which the Sultan has brought for ino?’* brought forth, 
from among his paraphanalia in the boat, a shirt and silk hand- 
kerchief, and some beads and ear-rings, as a present from his 
royal father to the sheik, and his wives, and his prime minister. 
The articles were graciously accepted ; but how the first-named 
among themf was to be put on was an insoluble mystery of myste- 
ries to the unsophisticated negro chieftain, ^tlast, after hanging 
it over his back like a mantle, his arms were got into the sleeves. 
The handkerchief was then wound round liis head, while Achmet 
furnished him with a pair of Turldsk drawers ; aiv" •* once clothed,” 
says Mr. Taylor, ** he gave no more attention to his garments, 
but wore them with as much nonchalance as if he had never 
possessed a scantier costume.” Coffee was then brought, but 
the negroes were afraid to touch it, till, to allay their suspicious 
fears, Mr. Taylor drank a cup first. Some then took it readily,# 
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but otbersi who had never taeted coffee beforey did not seem to 
relish ity whicli is very conceivable. A clamour for presents then 
began, and our adventurous traveller and supposed Prince 
began to think it time to change the position of affairs, without 
at tho same time betraying any want of confidence. He there- 
fore rose, and called to his attendants to accompany him on foot 
to tlie village. Our Yankee author continues in Yankee phrase : 

‘'AVhilc these things were (!) a number of other 

Shillooks had arrived, so that there were now upwards of fifty. 
All were armed — the most of them with iron-pointed spears, 
some with clubs, and some with long poles, having knobs of hard 
wood on the end. They were all tall, strong, stately people, not 
more than two or three under six feet in height, while the most 
of them were three or four inches over that standard. Some had 
a piece of rough cotton cloth tied around the waist or thrown over 
the shoulders, but the most of them were entirely naked. Their 
figures were large and muscular, but not symmetrical, nor was 
there the least grace in their movements. Their faces resem- 
bled across between the negro of Guinea and the North Ameri- 
can Indian, having the high cheek bones, the narrow forehead, 
and pointed head of the latter, with the flat nose and project- 
ing lips of the former. Their teeth were so long as to appear 
like tusks, and in most of them one or two front teeth w’oro 
wanting, which gave their faces a wolfish expression. Their 
eyes were small, and had an inflamed look, which might havo 
been occasioned by the damp exhalations of the soil on which they 
slept. Every one wore an armlet above the elbow, citlier a seg- 
ment of an elephant’s tusk, or a thick ring of plaited hippo- 
potamus hide. The most of them had a string of glass beads 
around the neck, and the shekh wore a necklace of the large white 
variety called ‘pigeon eggs’ by the traders on tho White Nile. 
They had no beards, and their hair was seared or plucked out on 
the forehead and temples, leaving only a circular crown of crisp 
wool on the top of the head. Some had rubbed their faces and 
heads with wood ashes, which imparted a livid, ghastly effect to 
their black skins. 

“ The shekh marched ahead, in his white garments and flutter- 
ing head-dress, followed by the warriors, each carrying his long 
spear erect in his hand. We walhied in the midst of them, and 1 
was so careful to ajpjoid all appearance of fear that I never once 
looked behind, to see whether the vessel was following us. A 
violent dispute arose among some of the men in front, and from 
their frequent glances towards us, it was evident that we were in 
some way connected with the conversation. I did not feel quite 
^at ease till the matter was referred to the shekh, who decided it 
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in a way that silenced the men, if it did not satisfy them. As 
we approached the Tillage, good-humor was restored, and their 
demeanor towards us was thenceforth more friendly. They looked 
at me with curiosity, but without ill-will, and 1 could see that 
my dress interested them much more than my person. Finally 
we reached the village, which contained about one hundred tokuls 
of straw, built in a circular form, with conical roofs. They were 
arranged so as to inclose a space in the centre, which was evident- 
ly intended as a fold for their sheep, as it was further protected 
by a fence of thorns. Guards were stationed, at intervals of about 
twenty yards, along the side fronting the river, each leaning back 
against his spear, with one of his legs drawn up so that the foot 
rested against the opposite knee. At the principal entrance of 
the village, opposite which I counted twenty-seven canoes drawn 
up against the shore, we made a halt, and the shekh ordered a 
seat to be brought. An angareb, the frame of which was 
covered with a net-work of hippopotamus thongs, was placed 
in the shade of a majestic mimosa tree, and the shekh and I 
took our seats. Another angareb was brought and placed 
behind us, for our respective viziers. The warriors all laid 
aside their spears, and sat on the ground, forming a semi- 
circle in front of us. A swarm of naked boys, from eight to 
twelve years of age, crept dodging behind the trees till they 
reached a convenient place in the rear, where they watched me 
curiously, but drew back in alarm whenever I turned my head. 
The village was entirely deserted of its inhabitants, every one 
having come to behold the strange Sultan. The females kept 
at a distance at first, but gradually a few were so far over- 
come by their curiosity that they approached near enough for 
me to observe them closely. They were nude, except a small 
piece of sheepskin around the loins, and in their forms were not 
very easy to distinguish from the men, having fiat masculine 
breasts and narrow hips. They were ’from five feet eight inches 
to six feet in height. The rais informed me that the Shillooks 
frequently sell their women and children, and that a boy or 
girl can be ‘bought for about twenty measures of dourra. After 
undergoing tfjeir inspection half an hour, I began to get tired 
of sitting in state, and had my pipe brought from the boat. 

‘ 1 saw by an occasional sidelong glance that the shekh watched 
me ; but I smoked carelessly until the tobs jco was finished. 
Some of the men were already regaling themselves with that 
which I had given them. They had pipes with immense glo- 
bular bowls of clay, short thick stems of reed, and mouth- 
pieces made of a variety of wild gourd, with a long point- 
ed neck. A handful of tobacco was placed in the bowl,^ 
and two or three coals laid upon it, after which the orifice^ 
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was closed with clay. The vizier, Adjeb-Seedoo, who had some- 
thing of the Yankee in his angular features and the shrewd 
wrinkles about the corners of the ey^, chewed the tobacco and 
squirted out the saliva between his teeth in the true Down- 
East style. I bargained for his pipe at two piastres, and one 
of the ivory arm-rings at five, but as I had no small silver 
money (the only coin current among them), did not succeed in 
getting the former article. I obtained, however, two of the arm- 
rings of hippopotamus hide. 'While these things were going on, 
the shekh, who had been observing me closely, saw the chain of 
my watch, which he seized. 1 took out the watcli and held it 
to his ear. He started back in surprise, and told the men what 
he had heard, imitating its sound in a most amusing manner. 
They all crowde^arouiid to listen, and from their looks and signs 
seemed to think the case contained some bird or insect. I 
therefore opened it, and showed them the motion of the balance- 
wheel and of the hand on the smaller dial of the face. Their 
astonishment was now changed to awe, and they looked at it 
silently, without daring to touch it. 

I profited by this impression to make a move for starting, 
before their greed for presents should grow into a resolve to rob us 
by force. 1 had asked the shekh two or three times to have 
a cup of water brought for me, but he seemed to pay no attention 
to the request. Soon, however, one of the men brought a large 
earthen jar, stopped with clay, and placed it at my feet. There- 
upon the shekh turned to me, saying: ‘There is plenty of 
water in the river, and here I give you honey to mix with it.’ 
The jar was taken on board, and contained, in fact, nearly a 
gallon of wild honey, which had a rich, aromatic taste, like 
the odour of the mimosa flowers. The trading-vessels on the 
White Nile purchase this honey, but as the natives, in their 
hatred of the Turks, frequently mix with it the juice of poison- 
ous plants, they are obliged to taste it themselves before they can 
sell it. I did not require this proof at their hands, preferring 
to trust them unreservedly, at least in my demeanor. Trust 
always begets a kindred trust, and I am quite sure that my 
safety among those savages was owing to my having adopted this 
course of conduct. 

“I went on board to get the money for the arm-rings, and after 
Achment had paid the men, directed him and the rai's to return. 
Several of the Shillooks followed, offering articles for sale, and 
the vizier, who had waded out, holding up his new shirt so 
that it might not be wet, climbed upon the gunwale of the boat 
and peered into the cabin. 1 changed my position so as to 
Stand between him and the door, gave him two onions which he 
saw on deck and had an appetite for, and hurried him away. 
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The shekh and all the warriors had come down to the shore, 
but without their spears> and were seated on the ground, hold*- 
ing a consultation. By this time, however, the rais was at the 
helm, and the sailors had begun to shove the bow of my boat 
into the stream. I called out, ‘ 0 shekh Abd-en-noor !’ in 
a familar way, and waved my hand as a token of parting. Ue 
rose, returned the salute, made a gesture to his men, and they 
all went slowly back to the village. As we were leaving, the 
sailors informed me that one of the Shillooks, who had come 
down to the boat while I was seated with the shekh on shore, 
took a fancy to the fat black slave who cooks for them, and 
expressed his determination to take her. They told him she 
was one of the Sultan’s wives, and that as his majesty was now 
the shekh ’s friend, he dare not touch her. 

Shillook, ‘ if she is the Sultan’s wife, that is enough ;’ and ho 
immediately returned to the shore. I forgave the impertinence 
of the sailors in passing off such a hideous creature as one of my 
wives, in consideration of the adroitness with which they 
avoided what might have been a serious difficulty.” 

The island of Aba was tho furthest point of Mr. Taylor’s 
explorations, but other travellers have ascended the White Nile, 
he tells us, as far as lat. 4'* N. His chapter, giving a 
r 63 urn 6 of their observations, is highly interesting ; but we will 
content ourselves with recommending it to the perusal of our 
readers, only mentioning that at lat. 4° 10' N. Dr. Klobecher 
ascended a solitary granite peak six hundred feet high, which is 
situated on the left bank of the Nile, and from thence, looking 
towards tho S. W-, he beheld the river winding out of sight 
between the mountains Rego and Kidi, while the soutlierii horizon 
was bounded by a long range of hills rising hazy in the far 
distance. They conjectured tho farthest mountain range to bo 
in about lat. 3^ N. “The white Nile, therefore, has been 
traced,” says Mr- Taylor, “ nearly to the equator, where such 
is still the abundance of water that one may,” ho adds, “ esti- 
mate with tolerable certainty the distance to its unknown sources, 
which undoubtedly lie beyond the equator.” (P. 352.) 

We here take leave of our agreeable and intelligent American 
traveller, bidding him farewell with feelings not a little envious of 
him, for having been able to devote his time so deliberately to 
investigations in countries of such deep interest as the empire and 
kingdoms of the Nile. The less fortunate Anglo-Indian, rushing 
through Egypt at telegraph speed, sees but just enough of this 
historic land to make him long for the time when he too may be 
an unfettered explorer of its wonders. At Shepheard’s enormous 
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hotel lie meets happy freemen from all parts of the civilised 
world, who seem to him all “ felicity hunters," with carte 
blanche for the enjoyment of the happiness before them. But 
yet, amid all the marvels of a mighty past which these sight- 
seekers are pressing onwards to explore, there is not one more 
marvellous to behold upon the classic and sacred soil of Egypt, 
than the present wonder of which this traveller himself forms a 
part. There is not, to our mind, a sight more woiSlroiis on this 
modern earth than that of the living British, who, twice in every 
month, pulsate to and fro, by hundreds at a time, through the 
land of the ancient Pharaohs, — ^lieraldedas they goby announcing 
lightning ; borne on the wings of steam ; the fleshpots of 
l<]gypt made rea^y to refresh them at stations created for their 
sole use ; her dromedaries, by hundreds, reserved to carry their 
property and letters ; her chariots standing harnessed with teams 
of swift horses to bear them on to the leviathan ship that awaits 
them, expectant, on cither coast. All through the year, fortnight 
by fortnight, that mightiest pulse unceasingly throbs on, as grand 
a w'itness to England’s greatness as any the world can show — 
not excepting her proud Navy ; — for if this may bo said to repre- 
sent her far-controlling hand, that as magnificently exhibits lier 
wide-ruling head. It is a sight sublime ! that transit of the 
British Lion through what was once the land of the wise and 
haughty Pharaohs, of tlie cultivated and splendid Ptolemies. 
Egypt, now “ the basest of kingdoms," lays tlie homage of her 
choicest and her best at the feet of Britannia, humbly serving for 
a caravanserai upon her route, as, in the persons of her “ swift 
messengers," she royally traverses the world from mighty em- 
pire to mighty empire. 

What is to be the future of Egypt ? Wo see a “ highway," 
which is as “a river," already in progress through her desert." 
We know that such another is commencing which is to traverse the 
land of Assyria. What more obvious than that it is but a 
matter of brief time for a third to be added, connecting, through 
Palestine, tho two former with each other ? Meantime, the Holy 
Land is coming more and more under Christian influence. The 
heirs of the promise have already jn Jerusalem a “ sanctuary, — 
cleansed." So also is there one in Egypt. Wo feel it impossible 
to behold these things, and not recall to mind, in connection with 
them, that remarkable passage in Isaiah* whicii says, in the 
prophecy regarding Eypt : — “ In that day there shall be a high- 


* Chapter xix. verso 23 to end. 
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way out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall 
serve with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
laud. Whom the Lord shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt 
my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance. 


Art. III.— EPITAPHS : EUROPEAN AND INDIAN. 

1 . Fabioh ; or. The Church of the Catacombs. London : Burns 

and Lambert. 1855. 

2. The Church in the Catacombs : o Description of the Primi- 

tive Church of Pome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Re- 
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The first book on our list is said to have been written by 
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Cardinal Wiseman ; on ^hat authority, cannot 8ay» but the 
rumour is supported by internal evidence. We wore, indeed, 
at first disposed to doubt whetlier a priest of his calibre would fire 
off small works of fiction, and it was matter of surprise to us 
when he seemed to be partially successful ; but we observe that 
he is eclipsed by others just where we should expect that a man 
of learning would be. II is pathos, tenderness, and delicacy of 
sentiment are efforts; and there are no impassioned appeals to the 
feelings, the spice of novels and romances, making them to be 
devoured by lovers of excitement. Nor, lot us add, are there any 
sensual and voluptuous scenes such as would not become the 
gravity of a cardinal. What wo chiefly admire in the book is a 
true and just apprehension of the silent force brought by Christi- 
anity ill tlio first ages to bear upon heatlicnism ; of the secret 
spell worked l)y faith and purity of life, which enabled the early 
Church to subdue its mighty enemies. That power was not 
derived from the doctrine of justification as treated by Luther ; 
if we look deeper for it we shall see that it was something more 
simple. The author of “ Fabiola” represents his heathen heroine 
as won hy the lovely p'ceepts of the Gospel and the practices of a 
few single-hearted Christians. She picks up hy chance a scrap of 
paper ; on it she for tlic first time sees written a passage of 
Scripture, an absurd poradox, as she declares; yet that passage 
m^kes a stir in her miiul ; it is read by her again and again, first 
to see if anything can bo made of it. At length the idea appears 
to her very beautiful and true withal, although she still conceives 
that its application as a precept is utterly impracticable. Then, 
however, she sees tliat it is applied by gentle maidens and con- 
fessors of new doctrines; that their lives are a lucid commentary 
upon it. The result is, that she is converted to the religion 
teaching this practicable morality, so far beyond all that she had 
before heard of. The passage was this : — “Love your enemies 
.... that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven ; 
for He mahetli Ilis sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

The author’s descriptive powers are considerable, and liis 
sketches of nature well conceiveS, though sometimes clumsily 
executed. Awkward attempts at joking occasionally destroy the 
effect of his finest touches ; as for instance a mawkish fantasy, 
which he thinks such a capital hit, that ho repeats it in almost the 
same words — of speaking, wriggling, bustling, fretting, chattering, 
mountain-torrents going down “ in the most good-natured way 
VOL. VI— NO. I, 0 
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imaginable' ’ to tho sea. JChis ve consider but a feeble travestie 
of Shakespeare’s stream 

That makes sveot music with the enamell’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to wild ocean.” 

Or of the Hindu dramatist, who, in the Mudra Rakshasa, celebrates 

. . . ** Gunga by the autumn led, 

Fondly impatient to her ocean lord ; 

Tossing her waves as with offended pride, 

And pining fretful at the lengthen'd way.” 

One of tho most beautiful passages wo select for quotation ; 
the illustration in it of a particular Providence and Searcher of 
hearts, is very elegant and happy, ^abiola, having heard of this 
doctrine from a Christian slave, suggests a difficulty, by Inquiring 
whether it is possible that the Supreme Being “ can occupy 
Himself with constantly watching the actions, still move the paltry 
thoughts, of millions of creatures.” Tho reply is this 

** It is no occupation, lady, it is not oven choice. I called Him 
light. Is it occupation or labour to the sun to scud his rays 
through the crystal of this fountain, to the very pebbles in its 
bed ? See how of themselves they disclose, not only the beauti- 
ful, but the foul that harbours there ; not only the sparkles that 
tlie falling drops strike from its rough sides ; not only the pearly 
bubbled that merely rise, glisten for a moment, then break against 
the surface ; not only the golden fish that bask in their light, 
but black and loathsome creeping things, which seek to hide and 
bury themselves in dark nooks below, and cannot, for the light 
pursues them. Is there toil or occupation in all this, to the sun 
that thus visits them ? Far mo're would it appear so, were he 
to restrain his beams at the surface of the transparent clement, 
and hold them back from throwing it into light. And what he 
does here,. he does in the next stream, and in that which is a 
thousand miles off, with equal ease ; nor can any inmginable 
increase of their number or bulk, lead us to fancy or believe 
that rays would be wanting, or light would fail to scrutinise 
them all.” (Page 100.) 

One of the strongest internal evidences in “ Fabiola” that tho 
popular opinion of its authorship is correct, may be found in 
its familiar acquaintance with the localities and antiquities of 
Rome. There can be no doubt that the writer has resided there 
for long, with abundant opportunities of exploring its still glorious 
ruins. He can map out the Forum with accuracy, define tho limit.'i 
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of tho Pincian Hill, and wo verily believe he is the identical 
agitator who once sent a famous epistle througli the Flaminian 
Gate. Solely on account of this local knowledge have wo selected 
the work for notice, — ^srfely because it contains the best popular 
description we have ever met with of the Catacombs, the very 
name of which has for long been an enigma to the learned :-*• 

We have generally avoided using the name of catacombs, be- 
cause it might mislead ^ur readers into an idea that this was 
either the original or a generic name of those early Christian 
crypts. It is not so, however : Rome might be said to be sur- 
rounded by a circumvallation of cemeteries, sixty or thereabouts 
in number, each of wliich was generally known by the name of 
some saint or saints, whose bodies reposed there. Thus we have 
the cemeteries of SS. Nereus and Achillcus, of St. Agnes, of St. 
Pancratius, of Preetentatus, Priscilla, Hermes, &c. Sometimes 
these cemeteries were known by the names of the places wdiere 
they existed. The cemetery of St. Sebastian, which was called 
sometimes cameteriian ad Hanctam CmcUiamy and by other names, 
had among them that of ad catacimhas.'^ The meaning of 
this word is completely unknown ; thoiigli it may be attributed 
to the circumstance of the relics of SS. Peter and Paul having 
been for a time buried there, in a crypt still existing near the 
cemetery. This term became the name of tliat particular ceme- 
tery, then was generalised, till we familiarly call tlie whole sys- 
tem of these underground excavations — the Catacombs. 

“ Their origin was, in the last century, a subject of controversy. 
I'ollowing two or three vague and equivocal passages, some 
learned writers pronounced the catacombs to have been originally 
heathen excavations, made to extract sand for the building of 
the city. These sand-pits were called arenaria, and so occasion- 
ally arc the Christian cemeteries. But a more scientific and 
minute examination, particularly made by tho accurate F. Mar- 
ch!, has completely confuted this theory. The entrance to the 
catacombs was often, as can yet be seen, from thesa sand-pits, 
which are themselves underground, and no doubt were a con- 
venient cover for the cemetery ; but several circumstances prove 
that they were never used for Christian burial, nor converted into 
Cliristian cemeteries. • 

“ The man who wishes to get the sand out of the ground will 
keep his excavation as near the surface as possible, will have it 
of easiest possible access for drawing out materials, and will make 
it ns ample as is consistent with the safety of the roof, and the 
supply of what he is seeking. And all this we find in the arena- 


^ Formed apparently of a Oreek preporition and a l.aiin verb. 
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ria still abounding round Rome. But the catacombs are con- 
structed on principles exactly contrary to all these. 

“ The catacomb dives at ouce, generally by a steep flight of 
steps, below the stratum of loose and frial)le sand, into that where 
it is indurated to the liardncss of a tender but consistent rock ; 
on the surface of which every stroke of the pick-axc is yet 
distinctly traceable. When you have reached this depth you are 
in the first story of the cemetery, for you descend again by stairs, 
to the second and third below, all constructed on the same prin- 
ciple. 

“ A catacomb may be divided into three parts, its passages or 
streets, its chambers or squares, and its churclics. The passages 
arc long, narrow galleries, cut with tolerable regularity, so that 
the roof and floor arc at right angles with the sides, often so 
narrow as scarcely to allow two persons to go abreast. They 
sometimes run quite straight to a great length ; but they are 
crossed hy others, and these again by others, so as to form a 
complete labyrinth or net work of subterranean corridors. To 
be lost among them would easily be fatal. 

Rut these passages arc not constructed, as the name would 
imply, merely to lead to something else. They are themselves 
the catacoml) or cemetery. TJieir walls, as well as the sides of 
tlie stairca.scs, arc honeycombed with graves, that is, with rows 
of excavations, large and sm.all, of siifliciont length to admit a 
human body, from a cliilJ to a full-grown man, laid witli it side 
to the gallery. Sometimes there are as many as fourteen, some- 
times as few as three or four of these rows, one above the other. 
They are evidently so made to measure, that it is probable the 
body was lying by the side of the grave while this was being dug. 

When the corpse, wrapped up, was laid in its narrow cell, 
the front was hermetically closed either by a marble slab, or more 
frequently by several broad tiles, put .edgeways in a groove or 
mortice cut for tliem in the rock, and cemented all round. The 
inscription was cut upon the marble, or scratched in the wet 
mortar. Thousands of the former sort have been collected, and 
may be seen in museums and churches ; many of the latter have 
been copied and published, hut by far the greater number of 
tombs are anonymous, and have no record upon them.” (Pp. 
143 - 145 ) 

Wo too, though still glad to profit by the experience of a 
cardinal, have gazed with intense interest, with indescribable 
awe, upon tlie stones of the Eternal City, and have made that 
wonderful transition, which in this of all places is most striking, 
from imposing remains of li^athon antiquity to humble monuments 
of Christian truth and simplicity. After contemplating scenes as- 
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Bociated nith the infancy, manhood, and decay of Rome ; beholding 
tlie ruined pier of the very bridge where stout Iloratius stood at bay, 

“ When with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam. 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream 

after tracing the ascent from tho Campagna through the noble 
arch of Titus to the golden capitol — of Titus returning trium- 
phant with the spoils of Jerusalem ; after standing in the 
Coliseum under the cross erected on the very spot ^Yhcre the 
mortal agonies of Christians used to draw down tho savage plau- 
dits of heathen spectators, — how refreshing to rest quietly in tlio 
Lapidarian Gallery of tlio Vatican, viewing on tho walls the mute 
yet speaking stones exhumed from subterranean Koine, and 
meditating on tho sufferings of those believers whom they were 
designed to commemorate ! 

But before entering upon our subject, let us not forget that in 
this Lapidarian Gallery is also a collection of heathen epitaphs de- 
serving a passing notice. Until late years, indeed, tho heroes of re- 
publican and imperial Rome were cliielly objects of interest, and tho 
learned cared much more for tho discovery of Virgil’s resting- placo 
at Capua, or the tombs of tho Scipios near the Porta Capena of 
Rome, than for the <tbscurc sleeping-cells of Christian martyrs* 
And the sepulcliral memorials of heathens, ns seen in tho Vatican, 
are iar from bcibg ih void of interest. Although wo do not see 
on them tho eariiOiit simplicity of a deep and true faith, yet they 
are sometimes the words of heroes speaking the praise of heroes. 
Often also their language tells of a grief so evidently unaffected, 
that for the moment ^Yo cannot fail to share it ; of domestic bonds 
riven asunder, and fond hearts broken by the unrelenting hand of 
death ; of a deserted widow wailing and again exclaiming that her 
joy has passed as a dream, and homo is desolate without love.* 
The following struck us particularly, as expressing the sorrows 
of a heathen mother; even now she seems before us, wringing 
her hands, uttering wild accents of despair over her breathless 
infant 

CAIUS JULIUS* MAXIMUS. 

2 TKARS ANI> 5 MOKTIIS. 

** O relentless fortune, who dclightest in cruel death, 

Why is Maximus so suddenly snatched from me ; 

He who lately used to lie joyful on my bosom ? 

This stone now marks his tomb—bchold his mother !” 

* ** TToOoS Sk fiot tos ovap iTTTtl *. 

Xtiprj b*a KvOkpaa, Ktybi 
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Hero is another, taken from the curious collection of Orellius, 
for extracts from which we are indebted to the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” vol. Ixxviii. We translate it : — 

O aon Laggusy mayst thou rest veil. 

Thy mother entreats thee : 

Take me to thee. 

Farewell.” 

Here is one by a husband, whose kis.s seems but just dying on 
tlio cold lips of his young wife : — 

D. M. 

“ L. Arulcnns Sosimus raised this 
To Clodia Charis his .sweetest wife, 

WIio, if sho had attained to the term of life, 

Would have envied neither men nor gods. 

She lived with him scarcely xv. days.” 

No hope ! no hope ! corruption is the father, life worm tlio 
mother of tlic young and beautiful. If resignation is expressed, 
it is tho insensibility of the Stoic; but sometimes impotent man 
.stands up and curses heavoirs lightning. In one extracted by Ur. 
Maitland from Mabillon’s work, a maiden cut down in her primo 
is supposed to utter words of fierce resentment : — 

I, Procope, lift up my hands against God, who snatched away 
me imioccnt. She lived twenty years. Proclus set up this.*' 

Tlie epithets usually applied to wives are ** well-deserving,’* 
“ dearest,** and ‘‘ sweetest,’* which last is common both on heathen 
and Christian tombs. One epithet frequently met with, would 
scarcely now be appreciated by European matrons : a good wife 
is styled ohseqncntissima or most obsequious. A peculiar feature 
of domestic life amongst the Homans is discovered here and no- 
where else : \\\Qfocaria or concubine, and her illegitimate offspring, 
arc referred to with as much respect as the married wife and her 
children. Only on the remains of pagan Romo's degenerate age 
do wo find •those turgid eulogies which disfigure our modern 
tombstones ; on those only arc men styled “ best,** “ greatest,** 
“ and iiuconquered.” But we must not turn a'^ido from our 
path to contomplato these, and shall content ourselves witli adding 
two ; ono a curious illustration of the feelings witli which, in 
ancient Rome, lawyers were regarded by disappointed suitors. 
TIio following is from Orellius ; — 

nine MONUMENTO 
DOLUS MALU.S 
ABESTO ET 
JL UIS CONSULTUS.. 
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The following is taken by Dr. Maitland from Gruter’s work : — 

“ To thp divine Manes of Titus Claudius Secundus, who lived 
t)7 years. Here he enjoys everything. Batlit, wine, and love 
(Venus) ruin our bodies, but they make life. Farewell ; fare- 
well. To her dear companion, Meropc Ccesarca has erected this. 
For themselves and their descendants.” 

UnconsoHng, and in many cases ridiculously vain as avo these 
examples of heathen necrology, they do not invite us to dwell on 
them ; but rather send us back to the living, and remhid us of 
the Greek Bacchanalian’s remonstrance : — 

“ Why, friend, those vain libations shed '( 

Why dock the gravestones of the dead ? 

To me alive your unguents give. 

Crown me with roses while 1 live.'** 

Turning round from them to the slabs of the early Christians, 
is passing from death to life. We leave the records of those, who, 
having no revealed religion and learning nothing from the analogies 
of nature, were like Moschus lamenting over his lost friend, 
that, althoiigli the grass and leaves of the field perish to revive 
witli spring, the great and good sink into the grave and there sleep 
tho long, the ternile.ss, the sleep tliat knows no waking. Wo 
leave the records of crushed hope and unavailing sorrow, to read 
tlie memorials of life : — 

rOMPIANUS VIVIT IN PACE. 

“ Pompianus lives in peace’* — that is the record of a departed Christian, and 
JOVIANUS BIBET IN DEO ET ROGAT. 

“ .Tovianus lives in God and prays bibet” being placed for vivit, of which 
more hereafter. Then we have 

PRIMA VIVIS IN GLORIA DEI ET IN PACE DOMINI NOiSTRI. 

“ Prima, thou livest in tho glory of God and in the peace of our Lord.” 

LUCIUS DORMIT ET VI VET 
IN PACE XO. 

” Lucius sleeps and lives in the peace of Christ there being two errors. 

Tho most numerous aro those vvliich tell of blessed peace ami 
skej) ; not in long vapid sentences, but in three or four .words, 

* Ti ^#1 XiOoy fivpiU^njf 
Tf vi yy unrata ; 

'E/tt ftaWov ihs tri 
iMi'prrrois pcfidiS vi KnaTff 

11 VS A naci. 
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How deeply did tlie composers feel the value of those blessings ! 
They lived in an age of persecution, and in the catacombs found 
a place of repose for the dead, of refuge for the living. Yet even 
there, even when they had shrunk into dens and caves of the 
earth,” they were not always secure. Stephen, their bishop, was 
himself traced, after many years, to his lurking-place in a subter- 
ranean chapel, and there his tormentors, having thrust him back 
into his episcopal cliair, beheaded him. 

The following is Dr. Maitland’s account of this primitivo 
prelate : — 

“An authentic history of Stephen during his long residence in 
the catacombs, wouhl be surpassed in interest by few narratives 
in the ecclesiastical archives. Some incidents have been banded 
down to us. From time to time he was consulted by his clergy, 
who resorted to him for advice and exhortation. On one occasion, 
a layman named llippolytns, himself a refugee, sought the 
bishop’s cell to receive instruction regarding a circumstance that 
preyed upon his mind. Paulina, his heathen sister, together 
with her husband Adrian, were in the habit of sending provi- 
sions by their two children to Hippolytus and his companions. 
The unconverted state of these relations, by whom his bodily life 
was supported, weighed hcsivily upon him, and by the advice of 
Stephen a plan was laid for detaining the children, so that the 
parents were forced to seek them in the cavern. Every argu- 
ment was used by Stephen and Hippolytus to induce their bene- 
factors to embrace the faith, and though for the time inclfectual, 
the desired end was at length accomplished. Tradition adds that 
they all suffered martyrdom ; and were buried in the catacombs.” 
— Church in the Catacombs. 

Xystus also, another bishop, in the time of St. Cyprian, suffered 
martyrdom uiiderground. Others .were condemned to penal 
labour there. In the “ Acts of the Martyrs” we read, that by a 
decree of tho Emperor Maximian all his soldiers who had 
embraced Ihc new religion were compelled to quarry stones and 
sand ; and probably they obtained them for building purposes from 
thcsegalleries. Others cainc to worship in the little chapels filled 
with the steam of the dead^ and to celebrate their sacrifice of 
thanksgiving at the graves of martyrs. So much we know 
gcnemlly of the frequenters, but we have rarely any clue to the 
Jiistories of the departed, and are only left to conclude that they 
too wore persecuted and tormented ; without were fightings and 
fears within. Yet it is touching to observe that not in one 
inscription is there a word of malice ; not a trace is there of a 
vindictive passion in the catacombs. The wicked had ceased 
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from troubling ; the weary were at rest and grateiul. Each suf- 
ferer, when his struggle was over, seemed to say, “ I will lay me 
down in peace and take my rest, for it is, Thou, Lord, only that 
makest me to dwell in saletyr’ In some instances the epitaphs 
express such a sentiment without any other allusion to faith and 
hope ; yet surely this is significant enough : — 

MARTYRIA TN PEACE, 
and 

GALLA IX PEACK. 
and 

CLAUDIO BENEMEllENTI STUDIOSO^ 

QUI ^MAliAT ME. VIXIT AX. P. M. XXV. 

IN I'. 

‘‘To ClaudiuK tilt' w(‘ll doserving and studious, wlio loved me. He lived 
twenty-five yoerjc J o peace.’* 

LAURIXIA MELLE DULClOll, 

<j(aESC IN PACE. 

‘ ’ r <han lutney. rosts in peace.’' 

Xiuinmi nto dficidifiti 
roXSl’AXTlA MIRUM 

PI u intiTi nixiM ArQi'E 
fTKJNIT A us QUAl ViXIT ANNIS 
xviii. Men, vi. Jhp. xvi. 

COXSTAXTIA IX PACE. 

Too soon hast thou fiilloM, Constantin, marvel of beauty and amiability, 
who lived eightooii years, tix inontlis, ami .sixteen days. Constantia in peace.” 

TO JULIA AGAPKNA, 

MY DEAKEftT WIFE, WITO OIVKI) XLV. YEARS. .1 MONTIES, S DAYB, 

ANI> \V\H WITH MB TWENTY-(»NK YEARS. 

JOYFUb JN I»EACr. 

See also a fac-siiuile of a cracked slab with such au inscription^ 
at figure 1 of tho plate.s. 

In other instances the name of God or our Redeemer is 
mentioned, as 

IRENE IN PEACE, 

HER MOTHER AGAPE SET UP THIS. ' 

IN CHRIST. 

And ; — 

ANTONIA, SWEET SOUL, IN PEACE. 

* MAY GOD BE^lSn HER. 

The following is curious : — 

DEO SANC XRO UN 

LUC TECUM PACE. 

“ God, Holy Christ, only light, With Thee in peace.” 

TO THE INNOCENT PASCASIUS 

IN THE PEACE 07 CHB16T. 

VOL. V1.~N0. 1. 
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Next to peace, these believers most commonly spoke of taking 
rest in sk^, assuredly not of such as the Girondists of Paris, 
when they placed over all the cemeteries the words “ La mort 
cst un sonimeil 4ternel.” The early Christians had 

ZOTICUS Hic . 

AD DOBMIENDUM. 

“ Zoticus is here to sleep.** 

SATUBNINA SLEEPS IN PEACE. 

SABBATIA HAS RETIBED IN THE SLEEP OF PEACE. 

HOMITIANUS SIMPLE SO CL, 

SLEEPS IN PEACE. 

ARETHUSA SLEEPS 
IN GOD. 


On a slab in a wall on tlio lower part of which the dust was found 
lying and forming the outline of a skeleton, were the words 
VALERIA SLEEPS IN PEACE. 


Wo may hero remark that there is not a single instance in 
which the Latin w'ord for htiry is used. The word for deposited 
ordinarily su])plles its place. The deposition of such an one is 
recorded ; or he is said to be deposited in peace. The friends of 
the departed had laid liLs body there as a precious treasure— a 
deposit until the day of resurrection. 

There is another interesting feature in those inscriptions, 
which should not be left unnoticed. Although a few are correctly 
expressed, the language of most is clearly that of illiterate men. 
The spelling seems to prove tliat tlieir pronunciation must have 
been nabitually corrupt, that they wero ignorant of grammar, 
and sometimes supposed that they were writing Greek, when in 
truth they were using their own Lafin words witlj|j_ Greek letters. 
Thus wc have, over and over again, amabil fox amabat^ vivet for 
vivity and 4»iKir for vixity Zesu for Jesu. In other 

instances we have a curious proof that tliey were approaching the 
pronunciation of modern Italian ; as in this, which has, instead of 
our Lord's name, the sacred symbol of Him in figure 6 : — 


VI D ALIO IN PACHE. 


“Vidalio in the peace of Christ," In one instance a Latin 
inscription is engraved from right to left like Hebrew; and there 
is an example of a Latin na|pc, Faustina, written in Greek charac- 
ters, with the Hebrew word sfeafom or joeacc, the golden candlestick, 
horn for oil, and palm^branch. (See figure 2.) 
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In fact it is evident that when the cataeombs were most used, 
although a few Christians were in the higher ranks of society, 
“ not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty” had been 
called ; that those who resorted thither had “ small Latin and 
less Greek,” with here and there a smattering of Hebrew; that 
consequently they set in stone a sort of hybrid language, exactly 
parallel to that of epitaphs not unfrequently met with in England, 
as in the followmg specimen : — 

• 

** Sanctum memories 
of A. B. 

Qui vixit annos 6G, 
and died 

Anno Domini 3842.” 


We have other evidences to show that for tho most part these 
are memorials of the poor. Many probably were aremrii or 
sand-diggers of Rome, men of tho lowest grade, who it is sup- 
posed were early converted to Christianity. A fac-simile of a 
rude painting on such an excavator’s monument is given in tho 
plate (figure 3). The inscription is — “ Diogenes, the excavator, 
deposited in peace eight days before the cightli of October” ; and 
there ho is with his lamp and tools. 

Here is a blundering one of a capsarhis^ or man who had 
charge of bathers’ clothes, at the Antonino baths : — 

CUOUMIO ET VICTOIIIA 
SE VIVOS FECEllUNT. 

CABSARARIUS DE ANTONINIANAS. 

Cucu^o and Victoria mado (this for themselves) ^ hilo living. Capiarius 
of the Antonincs.” 

And here we have one of a very ignorant dealer in barley, 
whoso friends cotftd scarcely spell a word correctly, and dropp^ 
their aspirates 

DE BIANOBA 

POLLECLA QUE ORDEV BENDET DE BIANOBA. 

“ Of Now Street, Pollecla of Now Street, who sells barley.” 

t 

We have records of tho feelings with which the dead were 
regarded in all the various relations of life. Hero is an inscrip- 
tion from a child’s tomb : — 

“ In Christ. Died on tho first of September, Pompeianus the innocent, who 
Jived six years, nine months, eight days, and four hours. He sleeps in peace.” 
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On a youth : — 

To QSIiut Fabius Reititotu*, their most pious son, his parents erected (this 
tomb) ; who Jived eighteen years and seven months. In peace.” 

One on a wife is of unusual length, and is a very interesting 
expression of Christian hope : — 

PEACE. 

** This grief wiJl always weigh upon me ; may it bo granted me to behold in 
sleep your revered countenance. My wife Albana, always chafte and modest, 
J griovo over the loss of your support, for our Divine Author gave you to mo 
as a sacred boon. You, wcll-dcserviug one, having left your relations, lie in 
peace— in sleep — you will arise— a temporary rest is granted you. She lived 
forty-five years, live months, and thirteen days : deposited in peace. Placus her 
husband, set up this.” ^ 

Another : — 

“ Ceciliii.4, the husband, to Cecilia Placidina, my vrife, of excellent memory, 
with whom 1 lived vrell ten years, without any quarrel. 

“ In Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour.” 

In another place has been found a family-vault with this 
inscription ; — 

** Marcus Antonins Pcstitutus made this subterranean for himself and his 
family that trust in tlio Lord.” 

In another wc have three female friends representing that the 
body of a fourth is interred there, and they have arranged so that 
they may repose at her side : — 

“ J ulia, Claudia, and Elia, have secured their places hero, by the side of their 
sweet friend Calpurnia, who rests iu peace.” 

Our military readers may be glad to see how, in ancient times, 
a Christian soldier was commemorated. Here is an inscription 
copied exactly : — 

• 

VITALIANUS MAGTSTEK MILITUM 
QUIESCIT IN DOMINO 
ZESU. VTII. KAL 
Al«tlLlS. 

** Vitalianus, a military commandant, rests in the liOid Jesus. Th# 0th of 
the Kalends of April.” 

Here is one with a palm-branch on one side (as figure 4), 
showing that the subject had triumphed as a martyr, and a well- 
known monogram on tiie other (as figure 6) : — 
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TEMPORE ADRIANI 
IMPERATORIS 
MARIUS ADOLESCENS DUX 
MILITUM QUI SATIS VIXIT 
BUM VITAM PRO XRO CUM SAN- 
GUINE CONSUNSIT IN PACE 
TANDEM QUIEVIT BENEMERENTES 
CUM LACRIMIS ET METU POSUERUNT. 

*‘In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young military commander, 
who had lired long enough, when with blood he gave up his life for Christ. 
At length he rested in peace. The well-dcserying set up this with tears and 
in fear.** 

The ancient epitaplis on mart} rs seem to have been, without 
an exception, short and modest. One is particularly interesting, 
both on this account, and as recording the affection of a*doines-« 
tic : — 

“ Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, who was executed for the faith with 
all his family. They rest in peace. Theophila, a handmaid, sot up this.** 

The following are of somewhat later date : — 

“ dementia, tortured, dead, sleeps ; will rise.” 

“ Lannus, Christ's martyr, rests hero. He suffered under Diocletian.** 

But it is to bo observed that only five tombs have been well 
ascertained to be those of martyrs, although the Church of Rome 
professes to have found an inexhaustible store of their relics in 
the catacombs. 

A question of engrossing interest with reference to these 
epitaphs must, wo think, bo asked by every intelligent reader ; 
and that concerns their allusions to doctiine. Ono naturally 
shrinks from associating with such primitive, touching, and peace- 
ful records, the notions of Romanist and Protestant ; as if they 
could have anything in common with tlio sophistical creeds of 
later i>opes, the prolix confessions of Lutheran and Calvinist 
divines, or the angry controversies of modern Christians; but 
still we arc an:^ious to know what thero is to show the simple 
faith of those earnest sufferers. And we are not surprised to find 
both parties claiming the sanctioi\of their autliority, although 
the Roman Catholic, with all advantages of learning and research 
on his side, has really least reason to boast. Amongst an enor- 
mous number of inscriptions there are three in which the deceased 
is entreated with the words, rogespro nobis^ to pray fojr surviv- 
ors, and a few in which a wisA— we can scarcely call it a prayer 
—is expressed for the happiness of the deceased. There is not a 
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glimpse to be caught of purgatory, indulgences, cultiis either of 
saints or the Blessed Virgin ; and on the other hand there is 
sufficient to show tliat the marriage of the clergy was^ot only 
permitt^, but customary. Thus we have these “ The 
place of Basil, the Presbyter, mid his Felicitas.** The once 
liappy daughter of the Presbyter Gabinus; here lies Susan- 
na joined with her father in peace*’ ; and that of a bishop My 
wife Laurontia made me this tomb : she was ever suited to my 
disposition, venerable and faithful. At length disappointed envy 
lies crushed. The Bishop Leo survived his eightieth year.” 
Lastly we have an impressive one on a deacon’s wife, so late as 
the consulate of Festus, or A. D. 472 “ Petronia,* a deacon’s 
wife, the type of modesty. In this place I lay my bones ; spare 
your tc^rs, dear husband and daughters, and believe that it is 
forbidden to weep for one wlio lives in God. Buried in peace, on 
the 3rd before the Nones of October, in the consulate of Festus.” 

The writer of Fabiola,” evidently conscious that the catacombs 
say too little for^ and too much against his creed, tries with a 
sophistry, ingenious enough to excite a smile, to prove from one 
inscription that maidens were accustomed at an early age to 
profess celibacy, or, in otlier words, that there were nuns. The 
artifice is unworthy of him, and can only weigh with the most 
ignorant and thoughtless of men. The following is a fac-similo 
of this really simple epitaph : — 


PRIE IVN PAVSA 
BET PRAETIOSA 
ANNOKVM PVLLA 
VIRGO XII TANTVM 
ANCILLA DEI ET XFl 
FL. VINCENTIO ET 
FRAVITO. Vo. CONSS. 

Which the author of Fabiola^translatos thus ]^lie day before 
the first of June ceased to live Pretiosa, a g!rl (r^della), a virgin, 
of only twelve yeors of a^e, the handmaid of Go^ and of Christ. 
In the consulship of E^ius Vincentius, and Fr^ptus, a consular 
man.” And adds, as if with genuine exultation : — ** If 

the learned ThomriMmUs had known this lately-discovered inscrip- 
tion, when he proved with such abundance of learning that 
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virginity could be professed in the early church at the age of 
twelve, he would certainly have quoted it. For can we doubt that 
‘ the girl who was a virgin of only twelve years old, a hand- 
maid of God and Christ,* was such by consecration to God ? 
Otherwise, the more tender her age, the less wonderful her state 
of maidenhood.'* 

Surely the hypothetical cardinal must have found much credu- 
lity in the world, if he supposes that any educated reader will 
follow him in this absurd deduction. Clearly the inscription 
implies nothing more than an account of a maiden’s death, and an 
unexpressed regret that this flower should have been nipped in 
its bud. Poor Pretiosa, when only opening into bloom, only 
twelve years old, aifl before she had known connubial bliss, was 
out down by death — that is the obvious meaning of the words ; 
not that in the first centuries of our era there were nuns and 
abbesses. 

One other feature of the catacon\bs demands a passing notice, 
and that is their symbolical language. Many persons in this age 
are afraid, not of symbols, but of significant symbols. They 
Would not the least object to see over the Town-Hall a statue of 
Justice •blindfolded and holding balances in her liand ; nor ih a 
burial-ground a misshapen urn or a broken column ; but from 
a cross, the memorial of man’s redemption, they would turn with 
undisguised horror. The first Christians, however, who frequented' 
the catacombs, lived in the century when the dove and the 
tongues of flame had visibly descended from heaven to impress on 
men’s minds solemn , truths, and long before those medieval 
corruptions which obscured by a multiplicity of signs the things 
signified. They had therefore no reason to suppose that super- 
stition luAed in the use of symbols, and only saw that they 
expressed realities with more point and conciseness than the letters 
of the alphabet. The cross is found upon their tombs ; so is the 
Good Shepherd bearing on His shoulders the sheep that had been 
lost and found ; so is the anchor of hope ; so is the fislf, which, as 
all who are the least acquainted with Christian antiquities know, 
became by a curious transition from alphabetic to hieroglyphic 
language, to be a type of Jesus Christ. It was a sign, which%> 
pagans was unmeaning, but which— when its Greek name ixOvs 
stood for the initial letters of words — said to believers that Jesus 
Christ, the God, is the Saviour. (See figures 7 and 8f) 

On the tombs of martyrs are found the palm-branch above, 
or- the laurel crown as rejflresented at figure 5 ; the latter was 
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ako on memorials of the young and innocent. Sometimes the 
implements used by the deceased in his trade were deposited with 
him, as is said to be done by the Armenian Church to this day ; 
at other times the playthings of children. All in the Christian 
portion of the catacombs announces future joy, light, and life ; 
that 

“ Death is the brother of lore, twin-brother is he, and is only 
Moro austere to behold* With a kiss upon lips that are f^ing, 

Takes he the soul, and departs, and locked in the arms of affection, 

Places the ransomed childy uew-bom, 'fore the face of its father." 

From the time that tlio catacombs were closed as places of 
sepulture until the present age, the stylo and^atter of sepulchral 
inscriptions have deteriorated. Many interesting exceptions there 
are, of course, as may be seen in English cathedrals, where beau- 
tiful brasses and noble tombs aro sometimes found adorned with 
well-chosen passages of Scripture and expressions of simple piety. 
Such at Exeter is the kneeling effigy of Canon Langton, with 
its label— •“ Judge mo not, 0 Lord, according to my righteous- 
ness'*; and a few others. In Westminster * Abbey, too, the old 
memorials are solemn and impressive, where noble knights and 
great churchmen are represented with hands turned upwards in 
supplicating attitudes, as though awaiting in penitence and hope 
’the archangel’s summons. The inscription on the tomb of one 
great lady — Gundrada de Warren, daughter of Wiiliaai the 
Conqueror — is admirable : — 

“ A Martha to the homeless poor, a Mary in her love, 

And though her Martha's pgrt be gone, her Mary’s lives above." 

But at this period we have prayers entreated for the^dead, with 
allusions to purgatoiV and indulgences ; whilst instead of cheer- 
fulness and joy, doatli is often clothed only with horrors. In the 
fifteenth century such epitaphs as this were common : — 

“ For the love of Josu pray for me 
I may not pray now pray ye 
That my peynes lessy'd may be 
^ With on Pater Noster and on Ave.” 

OthvB had additions similar to this i.i tb/' chapel of St. 
Michael at Macclesfield “ The pardon for saying of 6 Pater- 
nosters, 6 Aves, and a Gr^ed, is twenty-six tho|||und years, and 
26 days of pardon.” Mr. Buskin has, with his^sual eloquence 
and force, traced tfap^ecline at Venice from the manifestations of 
faith made by to t^e bastard classicalism of later ages. 
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md the corresponding alteration of style in tbe inscriptions, un- 
til on sunnptuous examples of carnal pride we have this curious 
account of an ecclesiastical warrior,, of the prize which his nobility 
was certain to obtain from Divine justice, and of his Platonic age : 
** James Pesaro, Bishop of Paphos, who conquered the Turks 
in war, himself in peace, transported from a noble family among 
the Venetians to a nobler among the angels, laid here, expects the 
noblest crown which the just Judge shall give to him in tnat day* 
He lived the years of Plato. He died 24th March 1647.” Nor 
were these ages without numerous precedents for the pagan 
absurdities, sporting rhymes, puns, and miserable jokes which 
became still more frequent after the Reformation. Figures of 
the virtues occupied the place of Christ and His Apostles, and 
beneath were allusions to heathen deities. On William Earl 
Marshall, who died A. D. 1219, is a Latin epitaph of this sort ; 
and on Richard do Clare, Earl of Gloucester, A. V. 1262, one 
thus translated by Weaver : — 

** Chaste Hippolite, and Baris fair, Ulysses vise and sHe, 

Qjineas kind, $erce Hcct||, here Jointly entombed lye.*’ 

Frotns the same authority we have a long epitaph on Thomas 
FrowicKf a country squire of South Mimms, who died A. D. 1448. 
It was composed by his friend John Wethamsted, Abbot of St. 
Albans, and is chiefly taken up with showing that as he was a 
thorough gentleman and acted as such fvir generosus erat, genero- 
saque gesta colebat), was an eager fox-nun ter, falconer, drawer of 
badgers, and a good neighbour, therefore it was hoped that God 
would permit him to enjoy eternal rest. 

The Reformation was far from giving an improved tone to the 
voices of the dead. Paganism triumphed more and more ; 
Christianity seemed to be leaving the churches, from the walls of 
which she had been accustom^ to speak in silence, and to be 
taking up her abode in the noisy conventicle. What spot more 
unworthy of the church and nation is there tharf the south 
transept, .or poet’s corner, as it is called, of Westminster Abbey, 
which ought to be our glory ? It would do honour to a sculp- 
tor’s studio ; but is a disgrace to^he house of God. Here is a 
clumsy compliment, there an irreverent sneer, and on one— Gay’s 
monument — an irreligious scoflF • 

wRife is a jest, and all things show it ; 

I thought so once; hat now 1 know it.” ^ 

We have before us a thick folio volume by Tolderoy, — a collec- 
VOL. VI. — NO. I. 11 
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tion of such epitaphs composed during the seventeenth and 
figlitccnth centuries in honour of great lords and ladies, admi- 
rals and generals, lawyers, bishops, schoolmasters (including 
immortal liushby), literary characters, poets, and all who made 
a figure in their short hour. They seem removed eighteen 
liundrod years distant from GocU if there is any recognition of 
Christian hope, it is rather as a matter of history than one in 
which the departed and survivors felt a personal interest. We 
were amazed to see repeated over and over again the cold, heart- 
less common-places of a faithless age. The future is not regarded 
as a reality, but as the infidel Frenchman called it, a grand 
pmf-eire ; in about two out of hundreds the Saviour is mentioned 
by name, and indistinctly referred to in a few others. From 
Colesliill In Warwickshire, wo liavo Lady Digby’s epitaph by 
Bishop Hough, of Worcester ; it is one of the most respectable 
in the book, and the subject is said to have been a pattern to her 
sex, in proof of which the Christian prelate mentions the best 
points of her character: that ** she abridged herself in nothing 
that her quality required”; mac^Aall things “give way to the 
interest of licr family, and betook herself entirely to the matron's 
part”; and with regard to her children, “no charge was 4 H)ared in 
the cultivation of tlieir minds, nor pains in the improvement of 
their fortunes.” That the bishop, the lady, or her family, knew 
that they had souls, or even that there is a God, was not hinted. 
Again, on the monument of Joseph Ford, M.Djf wo read of his 
nioty and many virtues, and are informed tliat he was born 
because the gods w^rc propitious, but died because they were 
angry and hostile. The last words arc : “ He closed anhoiioiira- 
blo life, and went to the gods at the ago of sixty,” Then wo have, 
in the place of sublime and awful sentiments, trashy stories of 
tlio marvellous. In St. Luke’Sf Chelsea, reposes the body of 
Anno Spragge, who in 1690 “ under the command of her brother, 
with the arms and in dress of a man, approved herself a true 
virago by fighting undaunted in a fire-ship against the French, 
upwards of six hours.” In St. Mary, Woolnoth, we read of Sir 
William Phipps, who in the year 1687 discovered among the 
rocks near the banks of Bahama, “ a Spanish plA|c-ship, which 
had been under water forty-four years, ou^ of vhich he took, in 
gold and silver^ to tho valuo of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling''; at Black Nuttey.in Essex, of John Ray, the eminent 
naturalist, like Solomon, “to whom alone perhaps ho was 
inforior" ; at Bolton in Yorkshire, of Henry Jenkins, “ who lived 
io the amazing ago'ol* one hjandred and sixty-niiic, and died in 
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167^*' In the whole of this v&ty large collection there is but 
one epitaph ^distinguished for the simple expression of a devodt 
hope, and that is from the tomb of JDr. Isaac Watts, in Bunhill 
Fields. 

There are numerous witticisms, quips, conceits, and examples 
of coarse buffoonery. Of these, that on Franklin is the best 
known 

“ The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, — like the covering 
of an old book, its contents torn out, and stript of its lettering and 
gilding, — ^lies hero, food for worms ; yet the work itself shall not 
be lost, for it will (as he believed) appear once more in a new and 
beautiful edition, corrected and amended by tlie author.” 

Belonging to an early period is an example, in a churchyard at 
Glasgow, of puritan spite against a high and dry divine 

“ Hero lies Mass Andrew Gray, 

Of whom no mucklc good can 'I say : 

Ho was no Quaker, for he had no spirit ; 

He was ne Papist, for he had no merit ; 

Ho was ne Turk, for ho draulunucklo wine ; 

He was no Jew, for he oat mucklc swine ; 

Full forty years he preach’d and loo’d. 

For which God doom’d him when lie doo’d.” 

A very different instance of puritan pleasantry is this at Cupar, 
Fife : — “ Through Christ, I’m not inferior to William the Cou- 
(jueror. — Rom. viii. 37.” 

In St. Alban’s churchyard is an epitaph, like a parody of tlio 
mingled Greek and Latin on the slabs in the catacombs : — 

“ Hie jacct Tom Shorthose, sine tomb, sine sheets, sine riches, 

Qui vixit sine gown, sine cloak, sino shirt, sine britcljcs,” 

At Stepney : — 

“ Whether he lives, or whether he dies, 

Nobody laughs and nobody cries ; 

Where he’s gone and how he fares. 

Nobody knows and nobody cares.” ^ 

At Iladleigh church, Suffolk :~ 

“ To free me from domestic strife, 

Deiitli call’d at iny house, but Jio spoke with my wife. 

8usau, wife of David I’attison, lies here, 

October ly, 170G. 

Stop, reader ! and if not in a hurry, shed a tear.” 

At Llangollen, Wales ; — 

Underneath lieth the remains of Patrick Joiie.«!, son of Morris and Catherine 
Jones, of this town, who departed this life December 1C, ISll, aged 10. 
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“ Our life in but a 

Some only breakfaets and away; , . 

Others to dinner stay* and are fall fed ; 

The oldest man bat sane and goes to b^. 

Inrge is his debt who fingers all the day ; 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.'* 

At Ockham, Soney :<>- 

“ The Lord law good, — I was lopping off wood 
And down fell from the tree ; 

I met with a check,--and I broke my neck, 

And so death lopp’d oif me.*’ 

The sentiment of a French epitaph on one who was buried under 
the threshold of a church, Is excellent: — ‘‘ Ni dedans par respect, 
ni dehors par amour.** By the chancel door of Hartland Abbey 
church, called also Stoke St. Nectan, iii Devonshire, is a slab, 
surrounding which was what we must consider a travestie of the 
above 

Here I lie outside the chancel door ; 

Here I lie because I’m poor : 

The furth^ in, the more they pay ; 

But here Hio as warm as they." 

Perhaps the funniest of all is from a churchyard in Cambridge- 
shire : — 

Here lies the dust of Margaret Gywn, 

Who was so very pure within. 

That she chipp’d the shell of her earthly skin, 

And hatch’d herself a cherubim." 

At Clapham is or was a Latin epitaph on Samuel Rush, who 
made a fortune by speculations in vinegar, and is said to liave 
opened the road by it to fame and wealth, liko Hannibal (tanquam 
alter Hannibal, ad famam et opes viam aceto patefecit). At St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, is the tomb of Gervase Aire, on which the 
writer observes:— 

Me thinks this was a wondrous death. 

That Aire should die for want of breath." 

• 

At St. Bonnet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, was buried a person 
named More, and at St. John’s, Hackney, Joan Onely ; both these 
names furnish a series of puns. In St. Marv^ churchyard, 
Elland, Yorkshire, is an anagram on the rune^aria Tailour, 
making a mart aUo rui" ; and at Dulse in Cornwall, one on the 
name Mary ArundeU, making “ man is a dry laurel.” In Ripon 
churchyard lies a man who was so upright that he was actually 
perpenmcular (perpendiculariter honestus) ; at St. Gregory's, 




Sadbury, the rich Thomas Carter, who is sitid pre&iiely to have 
l>een a marvel, for on the day he.di<^ the came} of Sadbury passed 
through the eye of a neMie (acds foramen trausivit camelus 
Sudburiensis). 

Some epitaphs are to be found in praise of excessive drinking. 
The following is a military specimen from the west end of Win- 
chester cathedral 

# 

** In memory of Thomas Thetcher, a grenadier in the Hants’ militia, who 
died of a violent fever contracted by drinking small beer when hot, the 12th of 
Hay 1764, aged 20 years. 

Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier. 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 

Soldiers be wise from his untimely fall, 

And when ye're hot drink strong or not at all. 

** This memorial being decayed, was restored by the officers of the garrison, 
A, D. 1781. 

** An honest soldier never is forgot, 

Whether he died by musket or by pot. 

**This stone was placed by the North Hants' militia, 1802, in consequence of 
tho original stone being destroyed." 

In Great Wolford churchyard we have:—* 

Hero old John Handal lies, . 

Who, counting from his tale, 

Liv'd threescore years and ten, 

Such virtue was in ale. 

** Ale was his meat, ale was his drink, 

Ale did his heart revive, 

And if he could have drunk his ale. 

He still had been alive. 

“ He died January 6, 1698." 

Others are deliberately profane. Here is one from the sporting 
county of Northamptonsbire, in wliicli Scripture is quoted with 
most indecent levity : — 

^^Near this place lies interred Thomas Johnson, who depiyrted this life at 
Charlton, December 20th, 1744. 

From his early inclination to foxhounds, he soon became an experienced 
huntsman.il His knowledge in his profession, wherein ho had no superior, and 
hardly an cqual^oined to nis honesty in every other particular, recommended 
him to tho servfll, and gained him tho Approbation of several of the nobility 
and gentry. Among them were the Lord Conway, Earl of Cardigan, the Lord 
Gower, Duke of Marlborough, and the Honourable Mr. Spencer. The last 
master whom he served, and in whose service he died, was Charles, Dnke of 
Richmond, Lennox, and D'Aubigny, who erected this monument to the memory 
of a good and faithful servant, as a reward to the deceased, and at incitement 
to the living. 
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••Go and do thou likewiso/’-^Luke z. 37. 

•• Hero Johnson lies : vhat hunter can deny 
Old Jionest Tom the tribute of a sigh ? 

* Ocaf is that car that caught the opening sound. 

Dumb is that toiiguo that cheered the hills around. 

Oiipleasing truth ! death hunts us from our birth 
lu view, and men like foxes take to earth.” 

Equally profane with this condescension of a ducal blockhead 
is tfic epitaph on Ilervey, author of the “ Meditations,’* as quoted 
in a little work of the Rev. AyliflFe Poole: — 

Reader, expect no more to make liim known ; 

Vain the fund elegy and figured stone ; 

A name iiioro lasting shall his writings give: 

There view displayed his heavenly soul and live** 

An inscription on the tomb of Sir Richard Rainsford, Chief 
Justice of the King’s fiench, ends with the exclamation, “ What 
a man ! good God !” (Quantus vir, bone Deus !)^; and in Brock- 
ley church, Somersetshire, one states how the deceased would 
have liad his body burnt, according to ancient custom, that it 
might not be offensive to the living, adding with a Greek quotation 
that, all is dust, all a ioko, all nothing. (rcavra KoviSt kui 'fravru 
ytXiaSy icd( TTfivra to ^yStv.) 

We will close this part of our subject with two specimens of 
the genteel 7'eU(jion current in the last century. Tlie first is well 
known ; the original is to be seen at Pcwscy in Wiltshire : — 

“ Here lies the body of the Lady O’Looney, great niece of 
Burke, commonly called the Sublime. She was bland, passion-^ 
ate, and deeply religious ; also she painted in water-colours, and 
sent several pictures to the exhibition. She was first cousin to 
Lady Jones, and of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The second is on what Dickens'WQuld call a master of deport- 
ment, and is taken from the churchyard of Llanbedlig, Carnar- 
vonshiro : — ■* # 

• “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Iloro lie the remains of Thomas Chambers, 
dancing master. 

Whoso genteel acblress and assiduity ^ 

in teaching, ■/ 

Recommended him to all that hr i th<, ^ 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

He died Juno 13, 1705, 

Aged 31 ” 

And now, reader, let us recall our thoughts from ancient cata- 
combs and modern churchyards of Europe, to the burial-grounds 
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of India ; recall them from Rome in which ^ce dwelt a heathen- 
ism corrupt as that around us, yet made auractire by elegance, 
taste and refinement ; from England in which faith found its 
inoijt genial soil, and put forth its most vigorous shoots ; in which 
Mammon himself has learning and wisdom for his counsellors, and 
Folly, although prolific, is at least not monstrous and misshapen. 
Lot us leave the memorials of the dead that are there, and look 
for others in this country, this home of superstition, this tainted 
atmosphere in which religion languishes. Where are liere tlic 
monuments of the great and good in bygone ages, when the 
children of the soil fought and bled for their hearths and altars, 
heroes iloiirishcd, poets cnslirined them in imperishable song, 
philosophers explored the secrets of nature and analysed the 
processes of thought ; when architecture, painting, and music, had 
each its votaries ? No enduring words of brass or stone teach 
the living Hindu to venejjato his dead. The extravagant edicts of 
Asoka and a few inscriptions in cave-temples, are the only engraved 
records of those ages ; throughout the length and breadth of tho 
land you will not find one storied Hindu tomb. 

Ihit mark iu that secluded valley a small altar-like erection 
under the natural beams and columns of a Banian tree, which form 
a green temple by tho side of a sacred river. That is not an altar, 
but a monument of death ; yet there is no inscrijition on it — only 
some strange emblems — two human feet rudely cut in basso 
relievo on the stone ; or tho sun, new moon, and a rose ; or a 
man and woman standing hand in hand. Read those aright ; 
they arc an awful epitaph- Tlicy tell you that on tJiat spot 
was wrouglit a deed more terrible than when the victims fell 
at tlio tomb of Patroclus, or when the body of a Scytliiaji 
king was laid beside his strangled queen and heaps of slaught- 
oretl slaves. There they brought a young and graceful widow, 
with the hues of health and dawning womanhood blushing 
through tho olive of her dimmed checks ; they led her as a victim, 
with palpitating heart and failing limbs, yet not daring to resist 
their will. They placed tho body of her lord upon a funeral pyre. 
The moment had come for her to mount ; — wlien suddenly tlie 
love of lifo blazed strongly in lidt breast, and she said she would 
not die ! Pei^suasioii was tried in vain ; for what argument so 
strong as the silent form of death standing before her glazing 
eye? She will not die ; live she must — in sorrow and shame, if 
they will, jts a degraded outcast ; but to lifo she will cling with 
all her powers. Tho holy Brahmans are surprised, “mortified, 
enraged. Is all that concourse to lose the spectacle for which 
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tliey were summone^ is the unalterable ordinance of their lawgiver 
to be disobeyed, toe most venerated rite of antiquity to be 
despised by a faint-hearted woman ? If she will not follow her 
dei^ lord from choice, she must be forced to share with hioji^the 
joys of vaikuntha. They fire tne pile ; they seize her delicate 
limbs ; drums are beat, dissonant shells are blown ; yet over all 
the tumult there is heard one shriek of that murdered woman. 
The tongue of the lambent flames has touched her. She leaps 
up with all the concentrated might of despair, and headlong plunges 
from the pyre into the crowd. But there is no pity. Religion 
counsels the deed, steels the breast, converts the Brahman who 
spares an insect on the wall into a savago executioner of the 
young, the innocent and beautiful. She is flung back to exquisite 
torture ; until the slowly -ascending smoke, more merciful than 
Hindu priests, stifles ^r, and she falls a warm corpse upon the 
cold ana stiffened corpse of her husband ! 

0 you who look with equal eye on all religions ; or you who 
would substitute natural intuitions for the revealed precepts of 
Jesus, look at the symbols of that monument; then compare with 
them the symbols of the catacombs — ^the cross of salvation, the 
anchor of hope, the good Shepherd bearing a sheep on His shoul- 
ders, rejoicing. Bo not the two together prove that there is a 
God and a Devil, a principle of good, and a principle of evil ?— that 
hope, and light, and love, and life and immortality were with the 
Christian ; darkness, despair, and death were all congenial to the 
heathen ? The Gospel taught persecuted men to find sweet sleep 
and peace in the darkest cavern ; nbat unenlightened Nature has 
done for her children, you see in the Sutteo*s tomb. 

Researches in the North-West would probably be rewarded 
with some curious epitaphs on Mussulman dead ; a few are to be 
found in the work of the late Colonel Sleeman. On a slab over 
the remains of the Queen Nanu B^m, in the celebrated T&j at 
Agra, are lines of the Koran, concluding with the words, And 
d^end us from tho tribe of unbelievers’^ — they should have been 
a warning to guard against the ingratitude of Islamism, which 
returns tho good of those wh9 have shown ;4hiost religious 
care in preserving this splendid mausoleun., with evil and hate 
worthy of devils in hell. On tho right side at tho entrance to the 
quadrangle in which is the tomb of the saint Mirza Saleem, built 
by the Emperor is an Arabic passage, with a fictitious 

quotation of ouaiiftMioar’s words : — ** Jesus, on whom be peace, 
bas said, TheuM^ is merely a bridge ; you are to pass over it. 
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and not build your dwellings on it/* But the most interesting 
of all is near Delhi, on the tomb of the Princess Jehanara B^um, 
eldest daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehan, and favourite sidter 
of the unhappy Dara* The tomb itself is an open slab hollovr at 
the top, where it is filled with earth and springing grass. The 
words on it aro : — 

Let no rich canopy cover my grave. 

This grass is the best covering for 
the tombs of the poor in spirit. 

The humble, the transitory Jehanara, 

The disciple of the holy men of 
Christ, the daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan." 

The first three lines are said to have been composed by the 
princess herself, and are the expression of a spirit kindred to that 
of Allan Cunningham, who, when Chantrey had built a fine 
mausoleum and offered him a place in it, replied like a true poet : — 
“ No, no ! I’ll not be built over when Pm dead ; I’ll lie where 
the wind shall blow, and the daisy grow upon my grave/* 

There are not many epitaphs in India on which we can look with 
admiration and reverence. Those of Francis Xavier at Goa, 
Schwartz at Tanjore, and a few others, are exceptions. We hoped 
that the burial-ground of the Arabiaif and Indian Jews at Bom- 
bay would furnish us with many good examples, but were dis- 
appointed. They have had few men of sufficient note to be the 
subjects^ and still fewer of suffl^nt Hebrew learning to be the 
authors of memorials. We select two specimens ; tlie former is 
a simple and impressive epitaph on an Indian Jew : — 

“ This is the sepulchre of Isaac, son of Di^vid Dinker — may his 
light shine for ever — who» was released on the first day of the 
week, the 27th of the month Nisam, in the year of creation 613. 
May his soul be bound in the oundle of life in the world to come.” 

Lest the date should be incomprehensible, we may explain 
tliat ill these epitaphs the thousands are usually omitted, and that 
the year of creation in the above is 5,613, corresponding with 
A. D. 1849-50. The prayer at flie conclusion is of course in 
reference to 1 Sam. xxv. 29 ; probably also to this passage of the 
Talmud : — “ The souls of the righteous are hid under the throne 
of glory ; but the souls of the wicked are distracted and wander 
about from one end of the world to the other, as it is written, 
* them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of a sling.’ ” 

One other specimen is the epitaph of an Arabian Jew : — 
VOL. VI. — NO. I . •IS 
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“ Here is hid the honoured and compassionated person, eren 
Samuel Sasson, son of the wise Abraham — ^may his light shine 
for ever — ^who was summoned to his world' on the first day, the 
8th of the month Siwan, in the ^ar of creation 610. May his 
soul be bound in the bundle of life in the world to come.” 

We have little reason to boast of our religious fe^ings and 
superior enlightenment, when we compare this Jewish burial- 
ground with others at European stations. A large number of 
inscriptions on our tombs are mere recitals of name, age, and date 
of death ; the whole history of men’s and women’s lives being 
comprehended in these two circumstances — that they were born 
and died. “ I could not but look upon these registers of exist- 
ence, whether of brass or marble,” wrote Addison, after observing 
them at Westminster, “ as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons, who liad left no other memorial of them but that they 
were born and that they died. They put mo in mind of several 
persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
sounding names given them, for no other reason than that they 
may be killed, and aro celebrated for nothing but being knocked 
on the head.” Where regular epitaphs aro composed by Anglo- 
Indians their chief characteristic is insipidity. What object any 
one could have in composing and graving them, we cannot 
conceive ; few of them record such ardent faith, or resigned hope, 
or disinterested patriotism, or elevated morality, or modest virtue, 
as may impress a reader’s mind and excite to honourable rivalry 
succeeding generations. The j^athen epitaphs of Home are 
memorials of historic names, donff^tic affection, or touching grief ; 
the Christian are what Euripides calls ‘‘ tho simple tale of truth” ; 
but in our most conspicuous specimens of necrology here, there is 
often not a word that might not bo applied to a well-trained dog 
— ^wo repeat it, to a dog. Any one who has seen a curious 
inscription at Stowe in Buckinghamshire, probably the model of 
Byron’s tribute to the memory of “ Boatswain,” will understand 
what we mean. The deceased hound was a negative and some- 
thing more ; he sought not for fame, yet acquired it ; he was 
insensible to human flattery, yet sensible to love ^ he lived amongst 
the great without imitating their vices; was ^handsome, yet not 
vain ; strong, yet not insolent ; brave, yet not ferocious ; a faith- 
ful friend, agreeable companion, and loving husband ; he never 
doubted one of the thirty-^nine articles, and on the other hand 
was no bigot ; in brief, all the virtues of man without his 
vices.” Is haj£as much Mill in Bombay, Poona, and other places, 
of the many who Iked and^ied there ? Have the Christians who 
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lived lltere and wrote about the Christian dead, left us any 
evidence that man has high aims, tremendous responsibilities, 
and a lofty character to sustain ? Observe the symbols on the 
more ambitious monuments ef churches, and the varieties of 
burial-grounds ; the oddities used for ornaments ; the cherubs 
protruding bloated faces over corners ; the Brobdignagian tea- 
urns; the stunted obelisks and pyramids; the sugar-loaves; 
tho stone chests of various shapes, sqggosting caddies, work-boxes, 
or snuiF-boxes; th(^drums, trumpets, flags, and cannon; or the 
marble groups of victories, fames, genii, and what Ruskin styles 
“ tho entire company of tho monumental stage.** Or where there 
is an affectation of taste we notice the heathen emblem of a 
broken column, as though a Christian’s death were utter, hopeless 
ruin ; of an inverted torch, as though life, and light, and hope were 
all extinguished ; of a Roman urn, as though cremation were still 
practised amongst us, and there were no belief that this corrup- 
tible will put oil incorruption. Words of piety, if tliey appear, 
seem to a man of fooling quito inconsistent with these typos of 
despondency ; but indeed there are few such words, and those 
not often impressive. We read of “endearing qualities,** 
“ distinguished merits,” “ an amiable, generous, and honourable 
disposition,” “ independence of spirit,” and “ the practice of all 
social virtues** ; but when during divine service tho ears of the 
congregation forsake tho preacher, and their eyes wander over the 
monuments above tho holy table, their thoughts are carried away 
to mess-parties and scenes of civil or military life, rather than 
sent back to the immortality mouglit to light by tho Gospel. 

No burial-grounds in India are comparable for tho interest with 
whicli they are regarded by Europeans, to those of Surat and 
Ahmedabad, jiarticularly of Surat. They are histories. Had 
they been carefully preserved, instead of being barbarously neg- 
lected during the last century, they would have thrown light upon 
an obscure period ; as it is, their dilapidated monuments are as a 
few pages of a palimpsest, from which, after much pains-taking 
and cleaning, a fragmentary narrative may be gleaned. Their 
magnificence, their escutcheons and other heraldic insignia, their 
religious symbols and passages of Scripture, traces only of which 
can now be observed, prove that tho inmates of European fac- 
tories affected a pomp and splendour even beyond those of their 
successors, and made more pretensions at least to religious senti- 
ment than are generally attributed to them. The tomb of Van 
Reedo, in the Dutch cemetery of Surat, has been despoiled of all 
ite i»arble slabs save one giving an interesting account of that 
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scientific cliief, zealous propagandist, and Protestant persecutor ; 
and the Scriptural scrolls that adorned it are effaced. In the 
English reineter)' the largest monuments, particularly those of 
Sir George and Sir Christopher Oxenden, have had long inscrip- 
tions and laboured eulogies, reminding us of the satirist’s lines 

“ When some proud son of roan returns to earth 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns recdird who rests below : 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen,* 

Not what he was, but what he should have been." 

The mercantile precision with which the balance of profit and 
loss is struck on the OxenJens* tomb as in a counting>house, and 
the amalgamation of spiritual with commercial matters, is rather 
carious. In awkward Latin we read the following meaning : — 

Do ^ou ask, my masters, what is your profit and loss ? You 
have gamed sorrow, he has lost his life ; but he may write per 
contra, death to me is gain.” 

As if to prore how coarse and illiterate were men living in so 
much grandeur, wo have a monument over the remains of an 
English Chiefs wife, who had died of a terrible disease. Perhaps 
the afflicted husband had been in Gambridgesliire, and there read 
how Margaret Gywn’s saintly spirit had chipped its earthly shell, 
and hatched itself a winged celestial (see page 84) ; for bo tells 
us with a melancholy joke, that the poor lady had ** rendered a 
pure and nnspotted soul to God through the spotted veil of the 
small-pox,’* concluding with the unexceptionable fact that “ death 
ended her days A. d. 1761,” and this doggrel : — 

** Tho virtues which in her short life were shown, 

Have equalled been by few, surpassed by none." 

As at Surat, there are also at Ahmodabad both Dutch and 
English cemeteries. The tombs in the former, all of dates 
between the, years 1641 and 1679, are built not of stone, but 
brick and chunam, the inscriptions being admirably executed in 
the latter; and on some the Maltese cross, or what is called the 
cross of Calvary, is to be traced. One epitaph only is in Latin, the 
rest are Dutch ; and none is of Especial intf rest* We only copied 
the following, venerable for its age; — 

Her© lieth buried Cornelius Woyns Van Banda, who died in the 27th 
year of his aue ; first assistant in the service of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany ; obiit Uk9 ]2th June, Axmq ld69<** < 

All the epitftphs are4Mpfli:allto for what they do not, rather 
than for what tney do reUte. Dutch merchants were no poetas- 
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ters, and preferred the matter-of-fact style to prose run mad*’ ; 
nor did they often find time to express any religious sentiments, 
or to bewail and eulogise the departed. 

The English ground is chiefly occupied with what we may call 
mess-room monuments — chilling memorials without Christian 
symbols or religious allusions ; unadorned by any manifestations 
of reverence, hope, or reflectionseupon the future. So-and-so was 
zealous and ardent in laudable pursuits, devoted to his profes- 
sion, and eminently the soldier’s friend*’ ; or had “ many amiable 
qualities and great honesty of character.” A wife who died at 
the age of fifteen is thus commemorated in rhyme, certainly not 
in rhythm :~ 

“ This beauteous flower thus early 
'Tis hoped to celestial joys has swiftly fled.” 

And on an erect piece of wood, remarkable for its cross of Calva- 
ry, with the letters 1. H. S., are these silly lines : — 

“ Like those without hope on (oh!) why should we grieve, 

Tho* our friend's best beloved be gone ; 

The day is at hand when all sorrow we'll leave, 

To join in the heavenly throng.” 

The necrology of Calcutta is somewhat in advance of that at 
Bombay, as it furnishes us with a few striking examples. On 
the cenotaph of Bishop Middleton, in the chapel of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, is this inscription ; the first part his own composition : — 

Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, D.D., first Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Calcutta, who recommended the erection of this College, 
and aided it to the best of my ability. I would have my name 
preserved in this chapel. Jesu Christ, Light of the world, Sal- 
vation of sinners, bestow all Thy choicest gifts on Thy preachers 
going out from hence, and have mercy on my soul. Died in the 
year of the Redeemer 1822, the 54th of his age, and 9th of his 
episcopate.”* 

* In hoc sacello 
Nomon meum servandum volui 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, S. T. P. 

Primus Dioeceseos Calcuttensis Episcopus 
Httjusce Collogii cedificandi Suasor 
£t pro. viribus adjutor. 

Jesu Christe 

*Lux Mundi Peccatorum Salus. 

Proeconibus tuis huic oxeuntibus 

Optima quoeque dona elargiaris • 

£t miserescas animes mese. 

Obiit anno Bedemptoris M.D.G.C.O.XXll. 
iEt. LIV. Episcopates IX. 
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At the same place is buried a son of the late Professor Street. 
It is said that two or threo nights before his death the little fellow 
straggled out of liis bed, repeated to his father tlie words, “ I 
believe ill the communion of saints,** and returned. These words 
are the inscription round his tomb. 

After this we may mention a short but impressive epitaph in 
Tamul, on the monument of a native Christian in the churchyard 
of £dejengudy, Tinnovelly : — 

Abraham 
[at such a time] 
uittiya sivouil 
piraTesliitau. 

i. e. ‘‘ entered eternal life.” 

We forbear, for obvious reasons, other reference to monuments 
recently erected, and content ourselves with the general remark 
that Anglo-Indian epitaphs are neither Christian nor Anti- 
Christian, devout nor profane, solemn nor jocose, affecting nor 
enlivening, impassioned nor stoical, sentimental nor callous, ele- 
gant nor coarse, floridly ornamented nor severely chaste ; not 
witty, nor racy, nor iiuaint, nor grote-sq ; they are simply tame, 
flat, cold, pointless, sapless, lifeless. We could of course men- 
tion some exceptions on both sides — some which are pious, touch- 
ing, and impressive; others wliich are vulgar and ridiculous; but the 
most part of any length, prose about the deceased like that ndueh 
alludes to “ the pleasure of his acquaintance,” or one at Salara 
on a^ivilian, ihe.writer of which escapes from the labour of pro- 
longed encomiums on his friend with the absurd sentence — “ it 
would have been unpleasing to his modest worth to write an 
epitaph*’ ; or a clerical one at Maliabaleshwar over the remains 
of an infant, in which a father tells us in heathen fashion, with 
a few words of choice Latin, that a sorrowing mother cherishes 
the cold ashes with her tears.** Such have no purpose, and the 
sun, and wind, and damp, that shall efface them, will only remove 
eyesores from posterity. 

A ijuestion of universal consideration sho’:*rd be, liow good 
taste and good feeling may tfe exercised in tlie composition of 
epitaphs. We all, as hastening to the homo of all living, expect 
to be the subjects of them ; we all have friends falling around us, 
whose memorials we would not willingly disfigure with smooth 
and<i5olemnised complacencies,” or the vulgar ornaments of a false 
rlietoric ; we all have at times a tendency to look thoughtfully on 
the mural inscriptions of a church, or to stroll into a burial- 
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ground and meditate there in sober sadness upon dread realities. 
Moreover, an epitaph is a stereotyped book read by many genera- 
tions; if it succeed in striking a chord of their hearts, copies of 
it are multiplied ; it becomes a small but vital force in the world ; 
is not only spelled out by a casual visitor of the locality, but 
passes from mouth to mouth as a proverb or line of a favourite 
poet ; is frequently transferred to books and thus brought within 
the mansion and the cottage. A people with a good collection of 
these mortuary legends have a permanent literature, practical, 
ethical, and religious ; an articulation for the voices of their dead, 
and a powerful preacher for the living. To them nature is ever 
crying out from Hie t ji ih, and in their ancestors’ aslies “ live their 

wonted t\. ^ 

Ruh.:jll* ih .MHU’iu tion of epitaplis are ascertained by an 
5 of the ioelings in which epitaphs had their origin. 

Although invented by the heathen, they certainly sprang from 
that longing for immortality and abhorrence of annihilation which 
are weak even in the breast of a savage, and mighty in all great 
intellects that have uot been palsied by sophistry or sensual 
indulgence. The sonl':nent which led Absalom to build for 
himself a pillar in tlio king. thus to keep his name in 

remembrance, was improved ami enlarged by those who venerated 
the natural kings of men. Tho great and good, they thought, 
must not all die ; a voice must be found for tlie honoured dead, 
andTssue from their narrow cells to animate the living. Only 
on the examples of the dead can we rely with confidence, those 
only can we follow with perfect security. Tiie living change; 
their life of tomorrow may contradict their life of yesterday; 
but the dead have undergone their final proof, and we can never 
fear tliat their pure gold will be again alloyed ; let us try to pre- 
serve them amongst us ; or rather, as they must be removed, at 
least contrive that, their power over us should remain. With 
some such feelings we conceive tho scholars of JLinus, the 
Theban poet, composed the first of the ^lina, as they were 
called after him, and chaunted them at his obsequies. Epitaphia 
was the name afterwards given, when they were also engraved upon 
tombs. 1 • 

As then b^'Siaphs had their origin in a desire that after men’s 
bodies had cea:^, Uie influence of their minds should continue, to 
live, and in a consciousness of so now their object 

should be to preserve the memories ot friends, and more especially 
in these happier days, to proclaim the hope of eternal life. One 
writer suggests that the consolation of s^viving relatives should 
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he an object^ and precedents for this ma^ certainly be found in 
the village churchyards of England ; but surely human grief is too 
evanescent to demand that words of comfort should be written for 
it witli a pen of iron ; and it would be as reasonable that one af- 
flicted once or twice with a headache, should be all his life apply- 
ing cooling lotions to his brow, as that mourners should be soothed 
by tablets of enduring marble. 

In alluding to the moniory of the departed, his worth should be 
recorded, yet rather by implication than direct commendation. 
Extravagant eulogy is ill-suited to the awe which the place should 
inspire. A modest panegyric, where not positively misapplied, is 
most appropriate. As for the mass of his virtues and vices*, we 
may say with Gray : — 

** No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God/* 

And if it should be objected that such an imperfect record is 
not truth, we reply that it is truth, only as seen through the veil 
of death. Crimes or follies, which once seemed enormous and 
aroused our indignation when brought in contact with us, cease 
to be regarded now they are no more in action ; goodness lost 
to us for ever, seems a treasure which before wo did not / liciently 
prize ; yet not any particular act of the deceased, but I ^Iher his 
general character. When we love good, and admii(, Ht^bre 
fondly because it is removed, we are true tc nature ; aiid so also 
when we suffer the evil to fall into oblivion. With a few and 
those striking exceptions, men have by common consent determined 
that the whispera of malice, the voice of enyy and detraction^ 
must not be heard where tho bodies of oiir departed friends 
repose. All that good feeling requires is a general allusion 
to their worth. Any laboured enumeration of their virtues 
suggests the idea of exaggeration, or at least that the under- 
standing, rather than the affection, was engaged in tlie excogitation 
of minute details. 

The other portions of the epitaph should^bc admonitory or 
encouraging to the living. At;cording to circumstances death will 
be view^ in one of its two aspects. Where it is thought expe- 
dient to warn the frivolous or alarm the vicious, it may be as well 
to xeveal the wintry prospect, the cheerlessness and gloom, of the 
dreary grave. But usually the Christian’s death will be shown as 
the spring-time of life ; hope will penetrate the pall of nature, 
and see beyond a land that is fresh and beautiful, carpeted with 
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flowek's of love, illumined by brighi rays of glory. If in such- 
case fche language is that of surviving friends, it tvill express 
calmness, resignation, and trust ; if of the departed, it will also 
express the confidence and joy of those whose trials are over, and 
who can never bo cast out from tueir Father's love. What a. 
sunlight there is on the tomb," writes Mr. Maurice, what 
flowers spring from the sods about it— when we believe that the 
Son of God and the Son of Man rules there as here ; that those 
who have tried to catch the sound of His voice here, recognise it 
more clearly and fully in the unseen world." 

Our last suggestions may be given in an extract from Words- 
worth’s essay on epitaphs : — - 

** An epitaph is not a proud writing shut up foHHie studious ; it 
is exposed to all — ^to the wise and the most ignorant ; it is con- 
descending, perspicuous, and lovingly solicits regard ; its story 
and admonitions are brief, that the thoughtless, the busy and 
indolent, may not be deterred, nor the impatient tired. The 
stooping old man cons the engraven record like a second horn- 
book ; the child is proud that he can read it ; and the stranger 
is introduced through its mediation to the company of a friend. 
It is concerning all, and for all ; in the churchyard it is open to 
the day ; the sun looks down upon the stone, and the rains of 
heaven beat against it." 

Fisr our own part we should in most cases prefer the few and 
simple words of the early Christians — the name and age of the 
deceased, and the Saviour’s name, accompanied by an expression 
or symbol of hope and redemption— to any elaborate epitaphs. But 
inany persons will require more enlarged models, and frequently, 
particularly amongst the humbler classes, rhymes are consider^ 
indispensable. Wc shall therefore offer as illustrations four 
epitaphs which seem conformed to the rules abovementioned, and 
then add some specimens of poetry varying in their degrees of 
merit, but all appropriate for monumental inscriptions. 

In the Lady Chapel of Worcester cathedral is placed a small 
tablet with a small cross on it, to the memory of Isaac Walton’s wife. 
The words on it are : — ^ 

I 

“ Here ly^'Sjmried, soc much could die, of Anne, wife of Jzaak Walton, 
-who was a woma.^ of remarkable prudence and of the primitive jpiety : her nreat 
and general knowledge being adorned with soo mu^ true humility, and blest 
with soe much Christian meeknesse, as made her worthy of a more memorshla 
monument. 

She died (alas, that she is dead !) the 17th of April 1662, aged 52. 

“ Study to be like her.” 

M % 
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In Clavertun church is a Latin inscription thus translated ; — 

** In the hope of a blessed resurrection, here the body (formerly 
the abode of a most holy mind) of a young wife shall return to 
dust — Mary, the wife of Moses Tryon of Harringworth, in the 
county of NorthamptM, the eldest daughter of William Bassett, 
Esq. Whilst she liv^, a dear wife ; who having brought forth 
one infant, returned her soul to her Creator calmly, and with 
great faith in Christ. This lasting monument of his grief, ai^ in 
memorial of his love for her precious dust, her husband has erected. 

The mother went before. May 13, > .-oo 
The infant followed, May 23, / 

Ye shall haste toheayen together.*’ 

m 

At Basle in Switzerland, a German inscription runs thus 

In the hope 
of a joyful meeting 
in the land of everlasting love, 
the earthly tabernacle 
of Valeria Marian Hoffne 
wa& laid in the bosom of the earth.” 

A Latin epitaph from FaringJon church, Berkshire, sent us*by 
a friend, displays the happy art of touching on controv^/ jed points 
of theology, yet so as to escape all censure. It is or / >Wy, who 

Lived as looking fo£ eternal life, ) 

And died as though assured of it.”^- 

There is sound truth in that*— so sound that both a Pelagian and 
an Antinomian must admit its force. Luther, who in his own 
strong way maintained that ‘‘ he who hath not assurance s|)ews 
out faith,*’ and Mclancthon, who saw in the doctrine “ the dis- 
criminating line of Christianity from heathenism” — both would 
have found liero as much to satisfy them as the Westminster 
divines, who affirmed that assurance is not of the assence of 
faith,” and the General Assembly of the Kirk, which has more 
than once condemned the doctrine. 

The following we venture t<f recommend : — 

On tlie death of infants. — ^Texts of Scripture : — 2 Sam. xii. 22, 
23; Isaiah xl, 2 ; Matt, xviii. 2 or 3 or 14; Mark x. 14; 1 
Cor. XV. 22. 


^ ** Vixit tanquam ritsp ;etcrnae provxda, 
Tanqiiam recurs eju&dem obiit.’* 
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From Hever cliurcb, Kent ; by Coleridge 

** Ere sin could bligbt* or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to heaven convey'd, 

And bade it blossom there. 

Churchyard of All Saints, near St. John’I^ollege, Cambridge 

^ He came the cup of life to sip, 

^ Too bitter *twas to drain ; 

He put it meekly from his* lip, 

And went to sleep again." 

• The following is from the volume of Tolderoy ; it appears to 
ua the only one in the whole work worthy of being preserved. 
We cannot, indeed, recommend it, as it is, to our Christian 
readers, yet portions of it deserve to re-appear on marble. 
The author is not named : — 

To the dark and silent tomb 
Soon 1 hasted from the womb ; 

Scarce the dawn of life began. 

Ere 1 measured out my span. 

I no .smiling pleasures knew. 

1 no gay delights could view ; 

Joyless sojourner was I. 

Only born to weep and die." 

“ Happy infant ! early blest I 
Rest in peaceful slumber, rest . 

Early rescued ftoni the cares 
Which increase with growing years. 

“No delights are worth thy stay, 

Smiling, as they seem, and gay ; 

All our gaiety is vain, 

All our laughter is but pain." 

• 

** Are then all your pleasures vain ? 

Is there none exempt from pain ? 

is there no delight or joy, ^ 

But your fonde.st hopes will cloy ?" 

“ Bhort and sickly are they all. 

Hardly tested, ere they pall ; 

Lasting only, and divine, 

Is an innocence like thine.” 

* Thus rendered into elegant Latin by the late Bishop Butler 
“ Ante malum quam te culpA maculaverat, ante 
Quam poterat primum carpere cura decus ; 

In coelos gemmam leni mors transtulit ictu, 

Inque stto jussit sei»9 aperire sqIo.” 
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Sickly pleasarafl* all adieu ! 

Pleasures which 1 neTer knew. 

1*11 enjoy my early rest. 

Of my innocence posses't. 

Happy ! happy \ from the 'womb. 

That 1 hasted to the tomb." 

Hartley Coleridge, ^ a mother and her infants 

“ From God they came, to God they went again ; 

No sin they knew, and knew but little pain ; 

And here they lie by their fond mother's side. 

Who lived to love and lose them — then she died ' 

Longfellow 

The mother gave, in tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

“ Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The reaper came that day ; 

*Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away." 

Mrs. Southey t — 

Sleep, little baby, sleep ! 

Not in thy cradle bed. 

Not on thy mother’s breast. 

Henceforth shall be thy rest. 

But with the quiet dead. 

* God took thee in ft is mercy, 

A lamb untask’d, untried : ^ 

He fought the fight for thee. 

He won the victory, ^ 

And thou art sanettfied." 

Martin F. Tupper, on his dauglitev Alice Evelyn : — 

It is an early hour, 

Sweet child, to fall asleep ! 

Ere yet thy bud had shown its flower. 

Or morning dews had ceased to shower ; — 

But in repose how deep / 

Thou calmly liest, on thy infant bed ! X 
Were all the dead like thee, hojy love’/ were the dead \ 

Ere day was well begun. 

In what brief span of time 
Thy liYing course and work were done : 

Thou saw’st no mght, nor even noon. 

But only morning’s prime ; 

Smiling thoit aieepest now, but hadst thou found 
A longer life, tears mighli those smiles have drown'd . 
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Thine was a blessed flight, 

£re sorrow clouded, or ere sin could slay ; 

No weary course was thine, no arduous fight : 

But an hour on earth of labour light. 

And hire for all the day ! 

(>an aught be more than this ? 

Ves, Christian, yes ! 

It is much more to live, 

And a long life to the ^ good fight' to give ; 

« To keep the faith,' the appointed race to run, 

And then to win the praise, — ‘ Servant of God, well done !* 

The autlior of the following is not named 

How often does the heavenly Shepherd 
His peculiar love display ; 

When He comes His flock to visit. 

And a lamb He bears away ; 

Away to those sweet fields above. 

Where the lov'd ones hear His voice* 

>Scc His face, and weep no more. 

For in heaven they all rejoice.** 

Nor of this 

*’ Our child is now a child of bliss ! 

Why should we weep for joy like this 


Moultrie 

To us iot fourteen anxious months, 

His infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth* 

And went to live in heaven.” 

On the death of clitidren. — ^Texts of Scripttre : — 2 Kings 
26 (the last part) ; Jeremiidi xv. 9 (her sun is, &c.); Mark v. 
(the last part) ; Luke vii. 12, 13 ; 1 Pet. i. 24 ; Rev. xiv. 5 

Longfellow : — 

“ She is not dead — the child of our affection. 

But gone into that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, * 

And Christ Himself doth rule.” ^ 


Anonymous - 

“ She sleeps ! who once was l)cauty, once was grace, 
Grace that with tenderness, with sense combined 
In that sweet harmony of soul and face. 

Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind. 

“ Her parents weep->respeet the hallowed tear ! 
Weeping, they bow beneath the chastening rod ; 
Their love bemoans a child upon the bier. 

Their faith resigns her to a gracious God.’ 
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And this, quoted by Mr. Paget 

* Undeck’d by icnlptnr’d trophies gay, 
This stone no flattering tale can tell 
Of her who claimi this simple lay. 

Of her who owns this humble cell. 
Save i^hat in childhood's early bloom, 
Hie paths of innocence she trod, 
SaTe that her childhood found a tomb, 
Sare that her spirit rests with God.*' 


Another 


“ By grace, vhich God to all vho ask will dre. 

He learned to die ere thousands learn to Tire ; 

Reader ! reflect, repent,, belieTC, amend ! 

Time has no length, eternity no end.” 

On husbands and wives.— -Texts of Scripture : — Deut. x. 18 
(first part) ; Prov. xv. 25, xix. 14 (last part), xxxi. 28 ; Jere- 
miah xlix. 11 (last part) ; 1 Timothy v. 5. 

Huie 


** Oh weep no more for him that's gone 

Where sin and sufferixiyr ne’er can enter, 

But on that great High Priest alone. 

Who can for gii^lt like our's atone, 

Tour own emections centre.” 

Anonymous 

** Still, Lord, to Thee the voice of praise 
ShaU spring adorinjp; from my breast ; 

For, though I tread li&s weary wags, 

1 trust that he 1 mourn is blest.” 

Southey’s Madoc : — ^ ^ 

** Affliction is not sent in vain 

From that great God who chastens whom he loves. 
Oh, there is healing in the bitter cup !” 

Tennysou : — 


“ This truth came borne with bier and lyll, 
I felt it, when I sorrow'd most,— 

*Tis better to hav^ loved anc* lost, 

Than never to have loved at all.” 


The same 


«« Feii^e, Lord, grief for one removed, 
Imy creature, whom I found so fair ; 
1 trust he lives in Thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved.” 
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As 


Old Humphrey 

** A lowly follower of the Lord aboTe> 

Whil^here on earth his soul on heayen was bent ; 

His words were kindness, and his deeds were Ioto, 

His spirit humble, and his life well spent ; 

These then, and not this stone, shall oe his monument.'* 

The same : — 

** She is gone to the land where the careworn and weary 
Enjoy the sweet rapture of sacred repose ; 

She has quitted for ever this wilderness dreary. 

And bid a long farewell to time and its woes. 

While on earth she.was lov*d, and we deeply deplore her, 

But, oh ! shall a murmur escape from our breast ? — 

Do you ask how she lived ? — she set heaven before her ; 

Do you ask how she died ? — ^in the faith of the blest.** 

From Olney churcliyard 

** Blame not the monumental stone we raise, 

'Tis to the Saviour's, not the creature's, praise ; 

Sin was the whole that she could call her own, — 

Her goodness all derived from Him alone. 

To sin her conflicts, pains, and grief she owed, 

Her conquering faith and patience He bestow'd. 

Reader ! may'st thou obtain like priacious faith, 

To smile in anguish and rejoice in death." 

Hever ^fhurcliyard, Kent : — 

** Wo both have left this vale of tears. 

Through which we travell'd a few years ; 

We sleep all free from grief and pain, 

Hoping with Christ to rise again." 

Military. — Texts of Scripture : — Ephes. vi. 11 or 17 ; 1 Tim. 
. 12 ; 2 Tim. ii. 3, iv. 7* 

Waddesdon churchyard, Bucks : — 

“ When I was young in wars I shed my blood • 

Both for my king and for my country’s good ; 

In later years *twas my chief care to be 
Soldier to Him who shed His blood for me." 

Chichester ; — 

«« Here lies an old soldier, whom all must applaud, 

Since he sufler'd much hardship at homo and abroad ; 

But' the hardest engagement he ever was in, 

Was the battle of self in the conquest of sin." 

Miscellaneous. — Textsof Scripture:— Gen. iii. 19, v. 24; Deut. 
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xxxii. 29; Numb, xxiii. 10; 1 Cliron. xxix. 15; Job iiL 17, 
vii« 1, xiv. 12, xvii. 11, xix. 25, 26; Psalm xvii. 15, xxxix. 
9, xliii. 5, xlix. 15, Ixviii. 20, Ixxi. 20, Ixxxix. 48, xc. 12, ciii. 
15, 16, cxvi. 15, cxxvii. 2 (last part), cxlv. 20; Proverbs 
xiv. 32, xxvii. 1 ; Eccles. iii. 17, 20, v. 16, xii. 7, 14; Isaiah 
XXV. 8, 9, xxvi. 3, xxxv. 10, Iv. 6, Ixiv. 6; Mai. iii. 2 ; St. Matt, 
xxiv. 42, 44; John v. 28, 29, ix. 4, xi. 11, 25 ; Acts xxiv. 15 ; 
Rom. vi. 23, viii. 18, 38, 39, xii. 12, xiv. 9; 1 Gor. ii. 9, xv. 
20-22, 54; 2 Cor. v. 1, 10, vi. 2; Philip, i. 21, iii. 20, 21; 
I Thess. iv. 13, 14, v. 2, 10; 1 Tim. vi. 7 ; Tit. i. 2, ii. 13; 
Hob iv. 9, xiii. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 7 ; 2 Pot. iii. 10; Rev. xiv. 5, 
XX. 6, xxi. 4, 7, xxii. 12, 20. 

On the tomb of Fazio Cardan, at Milan : — 

*** Death is the gift of life, but life is the gift of death.** ^ 

On Mota Klopstock : — 

Seed sown in the field of God, to ripon unto immortality.** 

By Martin F. Tapper : — 

“ 0 thou that passest by, revere the waiting dead.’* 

• The same : — 

How full of dread, liuw full of hope, loometh inevitable death ; 

Of dread, for all have sinned ; of hope, for One hath saved.*' 

Thomas it Kempis : — 

“ Very quickly will there be an end of thee here, look what will become of thee 
m another world.” 

Milton : 


' When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
, Had ripen'd thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign thi.s earthly load 
Of death, call’d life, which iis from life doth sever.’’ 

Charles Wesley : — 

“ Kejoice for a brother deceas'd ; 

Our loss is his infinite gain ; 

A soul out of prison releas’d. 

And freed from its bodily chain : 

With songs let us follow his flight. 

And mount with his spirit above, 
Escap’d to the mansions of light, 

* And lodg'd in the £den of Fove.” 
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^ Lo ! the prisoner is releas'd. 
Lighten’d of his fleshly load ; 

Where the weary are at rest. 

He is gather’d unto God ! 

Lo ! the pain of life is past. 

All his warfare now is o’er ; 

Death and h(dl behind are cast. 
Grief and sufTring are no more. 

* Yes ! the Christian’s course is run. 
Ended is the glorious strife ; 

Fought the fight, the work is done. 
Death is swallow’d up in life ! 

Borne by angels on their wings, 

Far from earth the spirit flies. 

Finds his God, and rests, and sings. 
Triumphing in Paradise.” 


Keble 

When the shore Is won at last. 
Who will count the bijlows past 


Tlio same 

Pass, pass, yo mourners, choerly on. 
Through prayer into the, tomb. 

Still as ye watch life's falling, leaf 
Gathering from orory loss and grief 

Hope of new spring and endless homo. 

‘ Then choerly to your work again. 

With hearts new brac’d and set 
To run untir'd love'a blessed race. 

As meet for those, who face to face, 

Over the grave their Lord have met.” 


Longfellow 

’ Oh t fear not in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know ere long,- 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Tlio same : — 


' Life is real, life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

* Dust thou art, to^ust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of tlie soul.” 


Wordsworth : — 


‘ Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould ! 
Thou happy soul ! and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee*?” 

VOL« VL— NO. I. 
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Cowper • 

O, mo^ delightful hour by man 
Experienc’d here below, — 

Tiic hour that terminates his span, 

JTia folly and his woe. 

** Worlds should not tempt me back to troad 
Again life's dreary waste. 

To see again tny day o’erspread 
With all the gloomy past. 

My home henceforth is in the skies \ 

Earth, seas, and sun, adieu ; ' 

All hoaven unfolded to iny eyes, 

1 have no sight for you.” 

Milman - 

Brother, thou art gone before us. 

And thy sainted soul is flown, 

WJicre tears are wip’d from every eye. 

And sorrow is unknown ; 

From the burthen of the flesh. 

And from care and sin releas'd ; 

Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And tlie weary arc at rest. 

Sin can never taint tlicc now. 

Nor doubt thy faith assail. 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ 
And the Holy Spirit fail ; 

And tliero tliou’rt sure to meet the good. 
Whom on earth thou lovedst best. 

Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And tho weary are at rest." 

l?Vom Garsington cliurcliyard, OxfordsLire : — 

“ Time, which had silver'd o’er my aged head. 

At length has ranged me with the peaceful dead : 
One hint, gay youth, from dust and ashes burrow,- 
My days were many, — thine may end lo-inorrow.” 

WestUam, Essex : — 

“ Why do wo mourn departed friends, 

• Or shake at dcntli^s alarms ? 

*Ti$ but tlie voice that J esus sends 
To call them to His arms.” 

nreiltibril, Middlesex ; — 

• • 

May angels guard my slceplmg dai(;t. 

Till Christ shall come to r^se the 'Just ; 

Then may T wake with sweet surprise. 

And in my Saviour's imagir rise.” 

St. Andrews, Holborn, lliondon:~ 

“ Live to die, for die you must, 

^ And die to live among the. just.” 
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lot 

We sliould all consider it a sacred duty to respect the last 
resting-place of the body, an^o see that the memorials of the dead 
are chaste, solemn and impm^ive. The clergy especially may' 
•lo much in this vay ; fi>r not only is it in their power to exclude 
improper epitaphs and monuments, they may also, by their 
counsel and example, refine the taste of those around them, and 
direct aright the expression of their religious sentiments. And 
what a calm, holy influence might be found' in our burial-grounds, 
if thus cared for and improved ! Instead of being repelled by 
a dreary, loathsome enclosure, a magazine of bones, with ill-executed 
and worse-conceived epitaphs, chronicling names and stations, 
glozed with falsehood, wo should find a chastened delight in visit- 
ing the Ager Somni, or Field of Sleep, as Cassiodorus is said to 
have called it ; the Gottes^Aker or God’s-acre, the Friedhof or 
Peaceyard, as the Germans, the “ house of the living,” as the 
Jews of Cochin, beautifully call it ; there to be reminded that the 
pa8t.{^enerations are not dead but sleeping, that sin was the root 
of their mortality, but mortality shall bo swallowed up of life, 
and their natural bodies be raised up spiritual bodies ; there to 
find 

A place 'where all things mournful meet. 

And yet the sweetest ot the sweet ! 

The stillest of the still." 

No word of reproach or bitterness should bo there to jar upon 
the mind. True, the evil and the good are all there ; but clear 
and turbid streams arc no longer distinguished, when all have 
flowed into the crystal silent lake. That place is consecrated to 
religion, to the assurances of fiiith, the pious cares of charity. 
There the proud and honourable are humbled in the dust by the 
side of “ nature’s unambitious underwood” ; babes that never 
drew breath, and those on whose brows the baptismal drops nevec 
fell, still laid apart with reverent love ; the wild schoolboy ; the 
youth in whom the tfpark of ambition glowed but to expire ; the 
maiden whose history was, that she lived and loved ^ the stalwart 
man ; the hoary head that was so long in taking its ronose — all 
mado kin by one touch of nature, all as one family laid here with 
graceful tributes of affection, an^inany with joyous adsurances of 
future glory. What strong earnest thoughts should spring from 
sucli records ! Loving reverence and tempered awe should exhale 
from the ground; true words of life and death, engraved on 
stones, should reach the heart, sink into it, and reniain embedded 
for ever. 
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Ari. IV.— sir JOHN MALCOLM. 

Th« Life and Corre^fondknce of Major General Sir John 
Makclm, G.Q.B., late Envoy to Persia and Governor of 
Bomhayt from unpublished letters and journals.. By John 
William Kayr, author of “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. . London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1856. 

A. D. 1784, in the old time when Warren Hastings was 
Governor General of India, peace having been at length concluded 
with Tippoo Sultan, th^ remnant of a band of English officers 
who, in the extremity of humiliation and suflTering, had long lain 
hopeless captives in tho hands of Hvder Ali and his son, regained 
their liberty and prepared to ^uit tM territory of Seringapatam. 
As they approached the English frontier they mot a detachment 
of two com^nies of sepoys who had been sentout to join their 
escort. In front of these, mounted on a rough pony, rode a 
bright-faced, healthy English boy, who, on inquiry being made 
after the leader of the gallant little band, answered with no small 
animation and pride, I am the commanding olpcer.” Such 
was the debut in public lifeof John Malcolm — a debS characteristic, 
in more respects than one, of the manly, energetic, self-ielyiug 
caieer of which it was the commencement. 

Six years afterwards the unscrupulous ambition of Tipp(M> 
having again brought about a state of war, Malcolm, now a lieu- 
tenant, joined with his raiment the troops of the Nizam who had 
taken the field as our ally. There was little that was of general 
interest in the campaign, the principal event of which was the 
reductiem of Capoulee, before whose walls a detachment from *' the 
army of thq Deccan” spent six tedious months ; but to Mal- 
colm individually this his first passage of arms was full . 0 / inci- 
dent, and he has left graphic descriptions of the rapid ap^ labo- 
rious march from Eilore in the burning month 01 Mayi of the 
terrible sufierings occasioned by'Uie fatal scarcity of water, of the 
brilliant barbarism of the Nizam’s camp, and of the extortion and 
atrodties which that prince’s followers perpetuated upon tlie 
defenceless inhabitants of their meter’s dominions, as well as of 
the State of Mysore. This period was in truth the turning-point 
of Malcolm’s career^ for it was in the camp of the Nizam wat he 
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became acquainted with the members of the diplomatic corps which 
then represented British interests at HyderaW ; and h vine in 
familiar intercourse with them, observing the high position vmich 
they held, and the important duties with which they were 
entrusted, first was fired with the ambition of distinguishing him- 
self in the field of diplomacy as well as in that of war. Formerly 
known only as a fine, free-spirited, active youth, delighting in 
sport and abhorring study ; a good horseman, a crack shot, an 
adept in all gymnastic exercises, known in his n^ment and 
beyond it by the name of ** Boy Malcolm," he wa# now seen in 
the guise of a patient and laborious student ; his gun was laid 
aside, his horse remained unsaddled, the society of his jovial 
companions was exchanged for that of the moonshee, and instead 
of “ speeKag" tent poles, he wu now poring over the mysteries of 
Persian caligraphy, or reflecting upon and noting down for 
future use the interesting events winch were passing before him, 
— graduating in fact in that science of Indian diplomacy in which 
he was at no distant time destined to originate a “ Malcolm 
school.” In the camp of Lord Cornwallis, before Soringa- 
patam, the merits *of our student were soon recc^ised and 
rewarded, and “ Boy Malcolm,” selected as interpreter to the 
troops serving with the Nizam, commenced a career of staff 
employment which was henceforth uninterrupted. 

It was not, however, until the year A. n. 1798 (his native 
country having been in the mean time revisited) that Malcolm 
really commenced his career as an Indian diplomatist. Lord 
Wellesley, who in that year assumed the office of Governor 
General, soon became aware of the zeal, activity, and diligence 
with which Malcolm had pursued the study of the native 
languors and political system of India. A vacancy opportunely 
presenting itself, Malcolm was now appointed to the much-desired 
post of Assistant to the Besident at Hyderabad ; and was at the 
same time privately directed by Lord Wellesley to visit Calcutta 
as early as possible, in order that he might learn the Governor 
General’s opinions from his own mouth. There was, however, work 
to be done Wotehand. The Nizam was pledged to us as an 
ally in the approaching struggle wjth the ruler of Mysore ; but 
the value of ms professions was not a little diminished by the fact 
that fourteen thousand men fighting under the colours of rovolu- 
tionary France, and eager to. fraternise with “ Citizen Tippoo,” 
occupied a cantonment at Hyderabad. The expulsion of this 
“ nest of democrats” had long been with Malcolm an object of 
anxious desire, and circumstances not only bspught about that 
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eodsummatioti, but also enabled htm beetNue of ibo^e&ief 
actors in tire final scene. Whenr therefore the young diplomatic 
acolyte at length presented himself in Gaieuttai it was not only 
to receive instructions from his chief, bat also; to lay at the 
Governor Oenerars feet the colours of the anhihilat^ French cospsw 

Surinn the final var with Tippoo Sulmn, Malcolm,, who had 
succeeded in suppressing a dangerous mutiny in the Nizam’s 
army, was placed in command of its infantry, now arranged into bat- 
talions commanded by British officers* To this force it was found 
necessary to Majch a body of Europeans ; the regiment selected; 
was His Majesty’s 33rd, and the commanding officer was Lieut. 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley. It was in the camp of the 
confederated force that Wellesley and Malcolm first came into 
contact, began to understand and appreciate each other, and to 
glide insensibfy into an intimacy which was to last throughout 
their lives. The denouement rapidly fbllowed r— *^On the 4th of 
May,” wrote Malcolm to Lord Hobart, “all our labours were 
crowned with the completest victory that ever graced the British 
annals in India. A State that had been the rival of the Com- 
pany’s Government for nearly thirty years, was on that day wholly 
annihilated.” Seringapatam had been taken by assault, and 
Tippoo Sultan (to the last arrayed in the pui^plo) had closed a 
brave life by a soldier’s death. Malcolm’s labours in this field, 
however, were not yet over : together with Thomas Munro he 
was appointed secretary to a commission, which included the 
victorious Commandor-in-Chief, with Kirkpatrick and Barry Olose, 
and Arthur Wellesley. “ It addressed itself to its worki” says 
Mr. Kaye, “ with an energy and activity little surprising, when 
it is considered of whom it was composed ; and in the course of a 
month the settlement of Mysore was accomplished in a manner 
which friendship might commend without offence to the justice of 
history.” Verily “ there were giants on the earth in those days !” 

At the close of the same year which saw the fall of Tippoo 
Bultau, Malcolm set forth \ipon that embassy which he has ren- 
dered so familiar to us all by his piquant and lively “ sketches of 
Persia.” The objects of the ambassador were, as described by 
himself, “to relieve India from the annual alarm of T^mam Shah’s 
invasion, which is always attended with serious expense to the 
Company, by occasioning a diversion upon his Persian provinces 
to counteract the possible attempts df those villainous but active 
democrats, the French ; to restore to some part of its former 
prosperity a trade which has been in a great degree lost.” (p. 90.) 
Any interest ia regard to the two first articles of Malcolm’s in- 
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istructicms has long ' since parted awajr^ A very short and 
the once dreaded Afghan monarch was a blind man and a prison- 
er, — a little longer, and he whose threatened invasion of Hin- 
dustan had for years hauntedt like a ghostly phantom, the council* 
ofaaiub^r of the British Indian Government, had sunk into tl^ 
almost forgotten pensioner of that same Government at Loodi* 
auah, the mere appendage to a broker who was himself all empty 
of honour. Nor has time played less strange freaks with our 
relations to those villainous democrats tW^encli” ; and we who 
are freeli from* tlte delights of the Tli^&tre des Ysuri^t^s, from the 
liideous roar of the trenches of Sebastopol, or perhaps from the 
high-bred courtesies of His Imperial Majesty's frigate the 

Sibylle,” lying off Bushire ; we who are “ liberals,” if not 
democrats, ourselves can little sympathise with the anxious care 
of Malcolm to erect the kingdom of Iran into a barrier against 
revolutionary France. Malcolm's first embassy to Persia is now 
principally remarkable for having betrayed to the world two secrets 
regaraing the British empire in India ; — ^that Asia had discovered 
•the true meaning of a commercial treaty, and that England had be- 
come aware that through Persia and the country of the Afghans, 
lay the high road from Europe to Uuidustan. 

A chapter of pure diplomacy is one,” as Mr. Kaye remarks, 

neither pleasant to write, nor pleasant to read and we are free 
to confess that we had rather regard Malcolm in Persia in his 
character of story-teller and author, than in that much more 
imposing, but to us nevertheless somewhat serio-comic, capacity 
of Elchec. We shall not venture, however, to indulge our own 
illegitimate tastes further tliun by the repetition of a single story 

“ A Persian Ambassador at Constantinople being asked by 
the Grand Signior which he thought the most delightful spot in 
the world, answered without hesitation, ‘ My own house, please 
Your Majesty.' ‘ Your own bouse !* repeated the monarch, who, 
from the ambassador's reputed politei^ss, had expected a compli- 
ment. " Yes,’ said the ambassador, " my own house. Your Majesty 
will no doul^ readily admit, as all learned men have done, that 
the fourth climate is the most delightful in the world. It is 
equally generally admitted that Iran surpasses all regions in the 
fourth climate. Ispahan is, beyond dispute, the pleasantest place 
fin Iran ; and every Persian knows tliat Abas-abad is superior to 
Orll other parts of Ispahan ; and my house is, beyond compare, 
the best in Abas-abad.’ ‘ I shall hunt,* says Boy Malcolm, * for the 
ruins of my brother envoy’s house in about a month.* ” (Pi^ges 
123 and mo \ 
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fiat to turn seriously to the weighty matter of tlie commerctal 
and political embassy 

It soon became apparent to Malcolm/* says Mr. Kaye in a 
passage which eiAausts the philosophy of the subject, ** that the 
two great necessities of diplomaoy in Persia were the giving of 

E resents, and the stickling for forms. To the former ne could 
ave no great objection. It is no unpleasant duty to place a 
number of pretty and useful things before the covetous eyes of 
man or woman eithef in the East or West, and to salute their 
greedy ears with the ever-welcome cry of By Malcolm, 

who was always eager to go forward with his work, whatever it 
might be, this present-giving was regarded with especial favour, 
for it lubricated the road before him. Moreover it was as much 
a principle as it was a pleasure with him, to achieve success, 
whenever he could, by * keeping every one in good humour.* A 
Persian with an enamelled watch to carry home to the wondering 
inmates of his Zenana, or a brace of fine new pistols to stick in 
his saddle when next he rides out a hunting, is sure to be well 
pleased. But this after all is only the personal view of the 
question of present-giving. There was a larger national view in 
which Malcolm regarded it. Financially it appeared to him that 
if his largesses shortened, as he doubted not that they would, the 
duration of his mission, his liberality would in the end be a gain 
to the British Government. And politically it seemed to him to 
be a point of the first importance to impress the Persians every- 
where with an idea of the wonderful power and the immense 
resources of our European civilisation. It was not merely ati 
appeal to the cupidity of the Persians, it was an appeal also to 
their reason. There was wonderful suggestiveness in this display 
not only of the wealth, but also of the art and science of Great 
Britain, which could not be lost upon so astute a people. It was 
believed that a great end was to he gkined by the success of the 
mission, and that the means should be calculated in no niggardly 
spirit. 

But the stickling for was more repellent to a man of 
Malcoim*s temperament than the present-giving. He knew 
enough of oriental courts to recognise its necessity ; but it was 
not less distasteful for the recognition. Eager as he was to 
advance with the work before fiim, it was vexatious in the extreme 
to be delayed bv disputes about ceremonial observances, the style 
of a letter, or the arrangement of an interview. He was personal- 
ly a man of simple habits and unostentatious demeanour. Left to 
his own impulses he would as readily have negotiated a treaty in 
his shirt-sleeves, and signed it with a billiard-cue under his arm, 
as arrayed in purple and gold under a salute of artillery, and with 
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a guard of jiouor at bia back* But as the representatiye of a 

f reat nation he was bound to uphold its dignity to the utmost. 

[e was now among a people out of measure addicted to pomp and 
ceremony, with whom statemanship was mainly a matter of fine 
writing ; who stickled about forms of address as though the des- 
tinies of empires were dependent upon the colour of a compliment 
or the height of a chair ; and who measured the grandeur of other 
nations with their own chamberlain's wand. Any concessions 
upon his part — any failure to insist upon the strict observance of 
what was duo to him in his ambassadorial character, would have 
been construed not only to his own disadvantage, but to that of 
the nation which he represented. So Malcolm resolved to do in 
Fars as is done in Fars, and to stickle as manfully for forms as 
any Hudjee in the country.” (Page 3.) 

Neither the political nor the commercial treaty which Malcolm, 
having struggled his way to Teheran at length, laid before tho 
sovereign of Persia, need occupy our attention ; though 
each was designed to bo ‘‘a beautiful imago in tho mirror 
of perpetuity,” neither was overacted up to nor even ratified. The 
stipulations which the treaties contained, and which wore almost 
solely directed to procuring «ndvantagcs for tho English, were witli 
one exception acceded to by the Shah. That which he could not 
be persuaded to accept was the proposal contained in the commer- 
cial treaty, that the British should be allowed to occupy and 
fortify the islands of Kishm, Anjain, and Khurgh, in the Persian 
Gulf, which, though in the possession of tho Arabs of tho opposite 
coast, were still in theory a part of tlio^mpire of Iran. The 
king had heard, perhaps, of the factories of Surat and llooghly, 
and his imagination conjured up a vision wherein tho bales of 
niercliandise, strewing the quays of the Taptee and the Ganges, 
Icnglhoned out into scarlet lines which bristled witli bayonets, 
and from among which, amid the booming of cannon and the 
shout of w’ar, rose up a portentous figure wearing an imperial 
crown, and extending his gigantic arms to Ilimalyn? and Cape 
Comorin. The dream, whatever it may have been, had thoroughly 
alarmed the Shah, and the concession of the islands which Malcolm 
requested with more than usual pertinacity and skill, w'as not to 
be wrung from him. 

And now all was over, and Malcolm, wearied with his residence 
in an atmosphere of unnatural affectation, gladly receives the fare- 
well hospitalities of his hosts and prepares to quit the capital of 
the Shah. His embassy, if the cause of no more solid good, was 
productive at least of favourable imprcssioi|p of our national 
VOL, VI.“— NP 1. \ 
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character, — if it did not change the destinies of kingdoms, it 
certainly left “ in the mirror of perpetuity** the iraageof a brave, 
frank Englishman 

" The Persians appreciated the character of Malcolm. lie had 
become very popular among them. His cheerful, cordial man- 
ners ; his wonderful flow of conrersation ; his copious supply of 
anecdote ; and a sort of general bonhommie which made him 
(within proper bounds) all things to all men, rendered him indeed 
a common favourite ; whilst his manly bearing and his' resolute 
honesty commanded universal respect. That they lusted greatly 
after the rich gifts of which he was the bearer, is not to be denied ; 
but they were not insensible to the good qualities of the young 
Englishman; and in spite of all their transparent selfishness, 
there was some sincerity in their affection for the man. 

“ And by no man was he more regarded than by the king. 
He had several audiences of His Majesty, and at all was he 
received not only with marked respect, but with an affability of 
manner which was a flattering tribute to the personal character 
of the envoy. He presented Maleolm with a dress of honor, 
which the English gentleman wore over his nuiform on tlic occa- 
sion of his next visit to the Shah ; he gave him a jewelled dagger 
and an elaborate portrait of himself, as marks of his royal affec- 
tion ; and at the last visit which the ambassador paid him, he 
said that he ‘ should always consider Malcolm as a favourite, and 
desire his ministers to write to him in whatever part of the 
world he might be.’ And when he assured Malcolm at parting, 
that he should ever fwl the warmest interest in his welfare, the 
words were more truly spoken than are commonly the compli- 
ments of kings.” 

For two years after his return to India, Malcolm was either 
basking in the sunshine of “ the presence** at Calcutta, as Lord 
Wellesley’s private secretary, or employed in various confidential 
missions wherever any unusual embarrassment arose and the work 
which had to be done was delicate and difficult, demanding an 
ejiual exercise of tact and vigour. At the time of his leaving Per- 
sia he had received the promise of^ther Poona or some other of 
the great pro-consulates in the gift of the Governor General, and 
in the beginning of the year 1€03 his hopes were fulfilled by his 
appointment to the Residency at Mysore. Malcolm hail, how- 
ever, so long enjoyed an intimate friendship with Lord Wellesley, 
had so long participated in his schemes and shared in his coun- 
cils, that even with the honourable prospect before him, ho left 
Calcutta with a heavy heart and melancholy presentiments that he 
was destined to ^ffuttire of comparative isolation and retirement. 
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These were not fated to bo realised : no later than tho 19tli of 
March Malcolm found ^himself placed as the rcprcsentativo of tho 
Governor General in tho camp of his old friend Arthur Wellesley, 
then about to comnicnco tho triumphs of the first Mahratta war, 
and fivo days afterwards he announced tothoCommander-in-Chief 
their joint determination to work on hcncefoith together, in the 
following often-quoted words 

** A imlllical agent uneeer 9iO Ukeh to succeed as* \ehcn he negotiates 
at the head of an army ; and in a^isis like the present it appears 
indispensable to speedy and complete success, that the military 
operatioTLs and political negotiations should be conducted from 
the same point.** 

Both Malcolm and Wellesley soon discovered that tho powers 
which liad been confided to tliem were inadequate, and began to 
bo very uneasy under their responsibilities. The former, though 
acting as Lord Wellesley’s representative under that nobleman’s 
own particular instructions, found his duties undefined and his 
position anomalous ; he had in reality no power, and yet he felt 
that he was responsible to the Governor General for any errors that 
might be committed, or any failures that might occur. lie was 
suirering at tho time under a complication of disorders, and tho 
severe treatment to which they subjected him ; tho general depres- 
sion of mind produced thereby, and by the unaccustomed reproofs, 
which now came dropping in from the centre of action, was increas- 
ed by the thought that ho was almost useless, and compelled to 
bodily inactivity at so important a conjuncture— on the evo of 
what ho felt must be a great and glorious war. On tho 8th of 
August tho contest was actually commenced by Wellesley, who 
delivered his long meditated blow at Alnucdnuggur ; but tho Bri- 
tish colours were hardly hoisted upon the Fort before Malcolm, 
who had worked on to tho very last, was compelled to yield to tho 
solicitations of the General and his other friends, and suffer him- 
self to be carried out of camp. His enforced absence was but 
short in actual time, but full long enough to form tho subject of 
life-lasting regrets ; ho rejoined Arthur Wellesley’s army on the 
14th December, but that army had meanwhile inscribed upon its 
standards the names of Assayc, Argaum, and Gowilghur. 

Malcolm, however, was not the man to give way to vain repin- 
ings, and the high spirits which ho had recovered with his health, 
lighted up the toil-worn camp with all the effect of a sudden 
burst of sunshine, — 

“ He pitched his tent m the near ncighbW-hood of head- 
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J uarters, and his presence was welcome in the extreme to the 
irenerars staff. Upon Wellesley himself an immense weight of 
responsibility had been thrown, and the labours of his double office 
pressed heavily upon him. When not engaged in his military 
duties, he was writing in his private tent those letters and des- 
patches, the recorded number and variety of which are as illus- 
trative of the laboriousness as of the genius of the man. The 
few preceding months, laden as they had been with serious work 
and heavy responsibility, had ^ed and solemnised his outer bear- 
ing, whilst they developed the great qualities of his mind. Some- 
thing of this gravity communicated itself to his associates. Much 
work and much thouglit imparted a sombre tint to the social 
aspects of the life of Wellesley’s head-quarters. There was little 
form or ceremony, but there was less vivacity. The party that 
assembled at table in the evening were generally weary with 
the labours of the day, and there was little or nothing to rouse 
and animate them. Unless there was something of unusual inter- 
est to excite them, the General spoke little at table. Grave and 
taciturn, lie was brooding over the weighty matters which depend- 
ed so much for a satisfactory adjustment upon his own personal 
energy and skill. 

“ Great and immediate therefore were the social results of Mal- 
colm’s appearance in camp. Half a century has not effaced the 
recollection of its cheering and inspiriting eflects. lie was de- 
lighted to find himself again among old friends, and again on the 
scene of action. Imperfect as had been the restoration of his 
strength, and subject as he even then was to occasional depression 
of mind, lie seemed to be, on his first arrival, in the enjoyment of 
high health and overflowing spirits. He had much to ask and 
much to tell. There was a continual flow of lively conversation in 
his tent, lie was accessible to friends and to strangers, to Euro- 
peans and to Natives. Every morning, at breakfast and after 
breakfast, there was a social gatheringwithin or without the canvas 
walls of his home, where there was good cheer and amusement 
for all who sought it. The Arab horses he had brought round 
from Bombay were then brought out and exhibited ; or, amidst a 
brisk explosion of jokes at the starving condition in which he had 
found his friends, his sup))lies of wine and beer, and other generous 
commodities, were opened out and distributed. When the larger 
circle of his acquaintance had gradually dispersed, and he found him- 
self in his tent with a few more intimate associates, he would still 
rattle on with the same unfailing flow of animal spirits, now dis- 
coursing on the grave politics of the day, now on lighter topics ; 
sometimes reading aloud elaborate state papers, sometimes senti- 
mental or ludicrcps verses of his own composition, — but always 
ready to break at a moment’s notice to attend to some matter 
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of business, or to greet a visitor, European or Native, with 
befitting dignity or with genial welcome, as the occasion required. 
His native visitors he was wont always to receive not only with 
unfailing courtesy, but with that thorough understanding of the 
character and circumstances of each individual, which 1 believe 
Malcolm possessed in a greater degree than any of his contempo- 
raries. One he would address with an elaborate compliment, 
another with a well-directed pleasantry — each according to the 
particular humour of the man ; and lie seldom failed to send tliem 
away gratified with the manner of their reception and well pleased 
with themselves. 

“ But great as were his social qualities — unfailing as was his 
flow of hearty animal spirits — Malcolm never forgot what was 
due to the public service. His business at this time was done by 
snatches, but it was done thoroughly and conscientiously. No one 
ever did so much work with so little display. It was one of his 
peculiar characteristics that, being continually engaged in public 
aftairs, he was, of all tlie distinguished functionaries of whom I 
have ever read, the least affaire. And it might almost have been 
supposed by those who knew him at this period of his career, 
without being cognisant of the result of his labours, that it was his 
especial vocation to amuse tlie inmates of General Wellesley’s 
camp. In after-life he used to tell his assistants who applied to 
liim for instructions, that the first thing they bad to do was to 
keep every one in good humour. lie knew that not the least im- 
portant part of public business is that wliicJi docs not bear the 
name.” (Page 238.) 

The effects of the late victories over the Mahratta confederates 
were immediately apparent in the ratification of treaties with tlio 
British Government by both Sindia and the Bajali of Berar. With 
the former two distinct engagements were entered into. The first 
was a treaty of peace, which was negotiated in Wellesley’s camp by 
the General himself; the second was a “ subsidiary alliance,” 
which provided for the location of a Britisli force in Sindia’s domi- 
nions, and was arranged by Malcolm, who had been de'spatclicd for 
the purpose to the Court of the Maharaja then held at Boorhan- 
poor. Malcolm saw much of oriental courts, but never perhaps, 
in all his manifold experiences, did*he witness so strange a scene as 
that which inaugurated his negotiations with the young Mahratta 
prince. “ Wo were well received,” he wrote to General Wel- 
lesley, “ by the Maharajah, who is a good-looking young man. 
lie preserved great gravity when we first went in, and probably 
wo might have left liim without seeing that his gravity was affected, 
had not a fnlioulous incident moved his miisclA!’ This incident 
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was of such a nature as to afford great amusement even to . tlie 
grave and anxious Arthur Wellesley, who did not disdain to 
write the following account of it to the Governor General :~ 
“ It rained violently, and an officer of the escort, Mr. Pepper, an 
Irishman (a nephew of old Bective’s, by-the-by), sat under the flat 
of the tent, which received a great part of the rain which fell. 
At length it burst through the tent upon the head of Mr. Peppc»r, 
who was concealed by the- torrent that fell, and was discovered 
after some time by an ^ Oh Jesus !’ and a hideous yell. Sindia 
laughed violently, as did all the others present ; and tho gravity 
and dignity of the Durbar degenerated into a Malcolm riot — after 
which they all parted on the best terms.** The negotiations thus 
harmoniously commenced proceeded but slowly, owing to the ill- 
ness of the young prince himself, and to the fractiousness of his 
ministers, of whom two different parties were struggling for tho 
conduct of the administration. It is usual, under such circum- 
stances, for Brahman diplomatists tooutbid each other by proposing 
impracticable concessions to tho common adversary, and in parti- 
cular by bringing forward some scheme, the truly Hindu character 
of which is sure, although rejected, to redound to their popularity. 
Such was tho case in tlie present instance. A long memorandum 
of requests, which had been submitted to General Wellesley on 
the chief minister's leaving his camp, re-appeared in a string of 
items inserted in a draft treaty presented for Malcolm’s acceptance ; 
and tlie l^ist and most important article of all was, “ that tho 
English Govcrninent agreed, out of respect for tho firman of the 
king — out of regard for the tribe of the Pesliwa — out of friend- 
ship for the Maharajali — and with a view to increase its own repu- 
tation among the natives of the country, to aUow no cows to he 
killed in Hindostan'* Malcolm ’w^as, however, a man whoso 
knowledge and temper alike fitted him in an eminent manner 
for meeting such demands, and without creating offence or being 
guilty of blnster, ho succeeded in procuring the acceptance of the 
treaty which lie had beforehand designed, and which at length 
received the entire approbation of the Supremo Government. 

These negotiations concluded, the most harassing part of Mal- 
colm’s labours commenced: lie was calleU upon by Geneial 
Wellesley to remain permanently at Sindia’s Durbar until reliev- 
ed, and upon him therefore devolved the task of interpreting the 
practical meaning of the treaty, and of declaring the boundaries 
within which tho Maharaja was henceforth to bo confined. 

At the commer^cmeiit of the war the fortress of Gwalior had 
been hold by a sciwunt of Sindia ; at its close it was in the hands 
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of the British troops. The question arose “ to whom was it now to 
belong ?” In the treaty of peace concluded by General Wellesley 
it was declared that such countries situated between Jodhpoor and 
Jyepoor, and to the south of the latter, as had formerly lielonged 
to Sindia, were to be placed in his possession, and though the 
Maharaja renounced all claims upon his feudatories with whom 
treaties had been concludeil by the British Government, and ad- 
mitted them to bo independent of his authority, he specially 
reserved the territories belonging to him “ situated to the south- 
ward of those of the Rajahs of Jyeporo and Jodhpoor, and the Rana 
of Gohnd.” General Wellesley had, however, negotiated the 
treaty with Sindia in ignorance of the engagements which General 
Lake had contracted to the feudatory chiefs. One of these was a 
treaty with Umbajee Inglia, Sindia*s Governor of Gwalior, which 
having been broken by that chieftain, had given rise to our pos- 
session of the fortress ; anotlior was an obligation to tlie Rana of 
Oohiul, the sometime lord of Gwalior. Malcolm was now called 
upon to choose a line of policy in regard to Sindia’s claim upon 
Gwalior, withoutany instructions upon thesubject, aiulat an immense 
distance from the scat of government. The responsibility was 
serious, which was thus thrust upon an envoy with limited powers, 
a!id who wjis compelled to shape his course according to circum- 
stances, rather tlian by the thooretical principles, to the erroneous 
test of which his conduct was, as ho knew, too likely to bo sub- 
jected. But it was one of Malcolm’s maxims that “a man who 
llies from responsibility in public affairs, is like a soldier wlu> 
quits his ranks in action, lie is certain of ignominy and docs not 
escape danger.” lie was persuaded that one of the chief reasons 
wliich induced Sindia to consent to the peace, >va8 the desire of 
])reserving Gwalior ; he was satisfied that there was room for 
doubting, our right to retain possession, and ho believed that if 
wo determined a case of a disputable nature in our own favour, 
because wo had the power, we sliould give a blow to the existing 
reliance upon our faith that would be more injurious to our 
interests than the loss of fifty provinces. We fear that in tilings 
small as in things great, in times present as in times past, with 
individuals as with states, the British Government in India and 
its officials have too often been guilty of — shall wo call it only ? — 
the mistake of interpreting treaties and agreements in a one-sided 
manner, because on that one side lay all tlie power. We boast, 
and with general truth, of our faith ; but no one who has been in 
the habit of conversing with the natives of India, and who has 
the capacity of appreciating their feelings, cal^ail to be aware 
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that in their opinion serious deductions should be made from the 
claim to unsuilied integrity which we assert, and that the picture 
would be coloured somewhat less brightly were the lion painting 
the portrait of the man. 

Even as a matter of policy it was Malcolm’s opinion that the 
concession should be made. “ I do not think,” he writes to Mr. 
Mercer, “ we could have a better frontier than the Jumna, nor a 
bettor neighbour in India than Dowlut Row, if Ave act with a 
liberal and conciliating policy towards him. Of the revival of his 
infantry we can entertain no dread ; and as to his horse, if they 
are to be led to plunder, a slip of country wliich they could pass 
in two or three days, and the hill forts wliich could never stop 
their progress, would prove a slight impediment to prevent tlicir 
desultory invasion ; but allowing the contrary, it is not the 
safety of the Doab which we are to look to in arguing this ques- 
tion, but the safety and tranquillity of India, Avhich is, I tliink, 
likely to be seriously disturbed by the state in Avhich I know tho 
Deccan and in which you represent Hindostan to bo ; and this is 
only to be averted by our conciliating and supporting the more 
regular governments.” (Page 268 .) 

Tho question of policy may be admitted to have been an 
entangled one ; oven the clear strong head of Arthur Wellesley 
could not solve it to the satisfaction of others or of iiimsclf. But 
thegreatsoldierentirely concurrediii Malcolm’s high notions of pub- 
lic faith, and thoroughly sympathised Avitli his generous sentiments. 
‘‘ I would sacrifice Gwalior,” lie wrote to Malcolm, “ or every other 
frontier of India, ten times over, in order to preserve our credit for 
scrupulous good faith, and the advantages and honour we gained 
by the late war and. tho peace ; and wemnstnot fritter them away 
in arguments drawn from overstrained princijiles of tho law of 
nations, which are not understood in this country. What brought 
mo through many difficulties in the w^ar and the negotiations of 
peace ? The British good faith, and nothing else.” 

Lord Wellesley wholly disapproved of Malcolm’s opinions ; ho 
declared that justice did not require us to surrender Gwalior, and 
that sound policy imperatively called upon us to keep it out of 
Sindia’s hands. Ho comraaiTded his private secretary to express 
to Malcolm his excessive displeasure at t!ic indulgence with whicli 
he had received (hetricks the Mahratta ministers had endeavoured 
to put upon him. The true source of his disquietude was revealed 
in a subsequent letter : “ Your having shown,” writes tlio private 
secretary to Maljcolm, groat disposition to admit the justice 
of Siadia’s rightHo GwaUor and Gohud, is likely, Lord Wellesley 
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thinks* to give his enemies in LeadenhaU Street room to found an 
accusation against Lord Wellesley* of injustice and rapacity in 
insisting upon retaining those possessions contrary to the opinion 
of the Resident. Lord Wellesley is firmly satisfied of the right 
of tiie British Government to retain these possessions under the 
treaty of peace. There is not a man on this side of India who 
does not think with Lord Wellesley that the exclusion of die Mah- 
rattas from Hindostan* which is stated over and over again in 
Lord Wellesley’s instructions, declarations* &c. to bo amain object 
of the war, will depend entirely upon the retention of Gwalior* 
&c- Under this conviction, and under a sense of our engagements 
with the Rana of Gohud, Lord Wellesley thinks that the restora- 
tion of Gwalior and Gohud to Sindia would be a breach of his 
public duty. But in rStaining them he is apprehensive that the 
countenance which you have given to Sindia*s pretensions will 
induce common observers to believe that the right is with Sindia* 
and that it has been trampled upon by Lord Wellesley.” Such 
censure as this was sure to fall heavily upon a man of Malcolm’s 
affectionate and generous nature; he almost began to fancy 
himself, against his better judgment* a traitor to his friend, — 
he declared himself “ broken-hearted.” But no doubt the 
feeling which ho had shortly before expressed on the subject to 
General Wellesley, was gradually re-established. “ There is one 
evil in this world which I dread more than the Marquis’s dis- 
pleasure — the loss of my own esteem, which I must have incur- 
red had I acted contrary to what I have done on this occasioi\.” 
Arthur Wellesley, who knew better than any man the circum- " 
stances in which Malcolm had been placed, and the diificulties 
with which ho had to contend, hesitated not to say that he had 
not deserved such treatment. Wo shall return to the general 
subject of the relations between Political Agents and the Govern- 
ments they serve, when we have carried Malcolm onwards a few 
steps in his career. It will be sufficient in this place to observe 
that the restoration of Gwalior to Sindia was for thd time pre- 
vented, and did not tal^ place until another act of the drama^ 
and that Malcolm and the Governor General, though each ap- 
pears to have preserved his own opinion to the last* remained not 
long unreconciled. 

Having let the curtain fall upon Lord Wellesley* we must b^ 
our readers, in melodramatic style, to imagine an ** interval of 
four years between the acts.” So long a time was not without 
incident in Malcolm's career ; but ar the sj^e allotted to us 
VOL. VI.— I. \ 16 
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rapidly contracts, vre must avail oiirselvea of a dramatic artifice, 
and instead of bringing tlie events upon the stage, put forward 
one of our characters to recapitulate the story. Up with the 
drop-scene, then, and behold our stage transformed into the 
deck of the Psyche*’ frigate off Muscat ! The marine 
treads the boMs with steady pace, British tars and Hin-* 
dustani lascars are lounging lazily about, or regarding with 
curiosity, if not with desire, the supply of fruit which the mes- 
sengers of the young Imaum have just brought off from shore. 
Malcolm is of course the centre of the group, but the person next 
in prominence is a fine oUl Arab officer, who “ combines the 
frankness of a sailor with the manners of his tribe,” and who is 
expressing his great joy at thus again meeting the friend whom, 
in (lays gone by, he had piloted from MuScat to Abushire. You 
have been all over the world,” says he to Malcolm, since 1 last 
saw you.” “ 1 have travell^ a little,” replies our hero. “ Tra- 
velled a little !” exclaims the Arab, “ you have done nothing else ; 
we Imard you were with the great Lord Wellesley, at Calcutta. 
Wllln there in a ship of the Imaum’s, I went to see you : Mal- 
colm Sahib was gone to Madras. Two years afterwards I went 
again to Bengal and thought I would find rny friend : no, Malcolm 
Sahib was gone to Sindia, and wo heard afterwards you went with 
Lord Lake to Laliore. However, four months ago we heard you 
had come to Seringapatam and married a fine young girl, the 
daughter of some colonel. And now,” continues the sailor-chief, 
^ **^fter travelling all the world over and lh€?i marrying ^ — task of 
^ greater adventure still, — ^you arc come again to your old -friends 
the Arabs and Persians.^* 

Malcolm had indeed been with Lord Lake, the right-hand 
man of that gallant veteran ; he had led Hindu sepoys to the 
bank of the Sutlej, and had charmed them over the yet uncrossed 
river by pointing, as with a talisman, to the sacred city and famous 
shrine of Umritsur ; he had seen Wellesley retire, Cornwallis 
die, and Barlow reverse the policy which ho loved ; he had then 
Ijpr the first time thought of quietr and“ requested only to be 
left to bis repose” ; but it was no. treacherous Delilah who had 
ensnared him, but a true wife,%ho loved liis renown even as him- 
self, and who, at the call of duty, gladly sent him forth once 
more. 

When Lord Mintw arrived in India, the Emperor of France 
and the Autocrat of Russia had met upon ihe raft of TiMt^ and 
the first words Alexander had spoken had pigged him to 
'**hatd*the wiW all the hate even of Napoleon. The 
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terrors of invasion, therefore, again haunted the council-chamber 
of Calcutta, and preparations were soon in progress to occupy, by 
diplomacy if not by anus, the countries which intervened between 
Europe and India. And now was proved, if not the military 
power, at least the command of diplomatic ability possessed by 
the Government of India ; for tlio envoys immodiHely despatched 
to the Punjab, Afghanistan, and Persia, were Metcalfe, Elphin- 
stone, and Malcolm. * 

We did not detain our readers long over Malcolm’s first em- 
bassy to Persia ; the story of the second may bo told in still fewer 
words — ^it was a failure. Tlie linglish envoy found these “ vile 
democrats” in full possession of tlm ground, and far too strong 
to be successfully attacked ; and though ho behaved with abundant 
spirit, and nobly maintained the dignity of his country, the 
adverse influences compelled him to retire without even an 
interview with the monarch, who, if unfettered, wouhi have gladly 
welcomed him as a friend. So Malcolm was soon once more in 
Hindustan ; and not long after busily engaged as an actor i^the 
celebrated tragedy of the Madras mutiny.” * 

** There are men no^Y living,” says Mr. Kaye, “ who look back 
with astonishment — almost with incredulity — to that period of 
mutinous incitement.” Since the words were written India 
has, alas! become the scene of a still more horrible catastrophe. 
Our astouifiJiment may remain, but our incredulity has disap- 
peared ; and we, wlios6 hearts have been so lately ijicited with 
feelings of mingled suspense, alarm, and horror, — we, who are yet 
burning with indignation at the atrocities of Meerut, Bareilly, 
Allahabad, and Delhi, can havo littio disposition to refuse our 
credence to the story of Vellore, or of Seringapatam. 

Tlie two great centres of insurrection were Hyderabad and 
Masulipatam ; and Malcolm, who was now a lieutenant-colonel, 
was sent to assume the ctnnmand of the Madras European 
ment at the latter place, aild to prevent, if possible, its taking 
part with the mutineers. Malcolm sot off for his po&t, carrying 
with him, as ho believe^the instructions of Sir George Barlow, 
the Governor, “ to conciliate and reclaim the Company’sarmy, not 
to render them desperate.” I ^as particularly desired/’ says 
he, to point their views to England, persuade them by eveiy 
eflbrt to await the decision of the Court of Directors, and to 
prevent their precipitating themselves into guilt from which they 
could never retreat.” 

It was soon, however, plain to Malcolm that he and thVGovemor 
of Madras did not understand eaclx olber. George Barlow 
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ftcouted the idea of conciliatitig measures^ and determtned la 
dragoon down insurrection. Malcolm could not conscieiitionsly 
bring himself either to express approbation of such a policy, or to 
take part in its practical development. He knew/’ says Mr. 
ELaye, *Hhat army was dissatisfied. He knew that it had 
long been dissroSfled, and not without reason. In all parts of 
the world men require an adequate motive to exertion, b India 
ft is especially required. The sacrifices which a man makes in 
leaving bis native country are not small. The sources of dis-^ 
content and despondency are many. Perhaps in two words, 
profit and honor, the sum and substance of all incentive are 
contained. The officers of the Indian army looked for the means 
of comfortable retirement in old age : but the emoluments of that 
profession had been dwindling down before their eyes, until it 
seemed to be the sole wish of their masters to ascertain how much 
of retrenchment and reduction they could bear without an outbreak 
of open mutiny. The profits of the service were fast disappearing ; 
andm^e honors had never appeared. In those days, indeed, the 
Company’s officer knew nothing of honor but that which he carried 
about in his own breast. Fifteen years before, Malcolm had 
emphatically pointed out the invidious distinctions which ^ kept 
the service, to which ho belonged, in a state of continual degrada- 
tion. But the Company’s officers were still the Pariahs, the 
King’s officers the Brahmins of the service. All the honorary 
distinctions for which the soldier yfarns, were religiously guarded 
against the profane touch of the Pariahs, by the fiery sword of 
privilege. It might happen, as had happened in the case of 
Malcolm, of Close, and one or two otliers, that reputation might 
be gained for the Company’s officer by a career of successful diplo- 
macy. But to tlie general body of the army this was no conso- 
lation. To the soldier nothing was conceded ; and it was into the 
soldier’s breast that, from one end of I|idia to the other, the shame 
of thi^ exclusion was burning. 

All his adult life long, Malcolm had been keenly alive to this, 
the great Teproach of his order. For years he had heard, growing 
louder aud louder, the groan which spoko^ the discontent of bis 
oomrad^. He knew that the/ bad just grounds of complaint, and 
lie sympathised largely with their sufferings ; but now that their 
wrongs declared themselves in language violent, disloyal, seditious, 
there was no longei'^ii[|f^!h^ of feeling ^tween them. He 
oould see nothing justify ’the outrages they had committed, but 
remembering the d^mstances o\it of which the unhappy state of 
things had aruen^d believing that there was much good atid 
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loyal feeling atill left in the Company’sarmy, he thought thatit would 
be more just and more expedient to endeavour to win the recusants 
back to their allegiance by mild and conciliatory measures, than to 
dragoon them into obedience by acts of overawing severity/* To 
use his own words, he believed that the clemency and magna* 
nimity of Government would have had more effed^in tlie minds of 
liberal men, than twenty examples of severity ; and he prophesied 
that by that course men’s minds would bo at once reclaimed, and 
they would be fixed in their attachment by a better motive than 
fear. 

Malcolm’s biographer hesitates to decide which course of policy 
was, at the time, the wiser of the two ; that of Barlow was carried 
out^ and was justified by the event in whatever degree success may 
be a real justification. Sir James Mackintosh, notwithstanding 
this success, wrote to Malcolm as follows : — 

‘'The exact propriety of your conduct will, for the present, be 
most strongly proved by the degree in which the advoci^s of 
violence, on all sides, will blame it. The time will comc^hen 
the army will distinguish incendiaries from friends, and the 
Government councillors from sycophants. Then you will have 
another more agreeable, though not a more decisive proof of your 
rectitude. 

“ From the moment I heard the measures adopted towards the 
officers at and near Madras, 1 was perfectly certain that your 
counsels no longer prevailed ; sum it was with no small pleasure 
that I heard of your being in a sort of disgrace at court. 

“ 1 conceived that the first indispensable requisite to the con- 
sideration of such an expedient, was the absolute certainty of its 
immediate, universal, and permanent success. Of this 1 much 
doubted ; and the fatal events which have occurred at Hyderabad 
and other places, seem to show that my doubts were reasonable. 

“ But this appeared to me, I will confess, a secondary question. 
1 considered the success of such a measure as a great public 
calamity. • 1 waive the impolicy of a measure which seemed to be 
contrived for the express purpose of imposing rebellion upon the 
officers as a point of honOr, and of afterwards involving them in 
indiscriminate proscription. All |hesef and many oth^ consi- 
derations respecting the officers, however important, seem to •e 
inferior.” 

And then the great lawyer and historian went on to denounce, 
as ** a wound in the vitals of an army,” that appeal to the 
privates against their officers, which was one of the measures 
r^*onimen4ed by Malcolm’s opponents. 
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The policy of coercion is sure to be the more p6pulK§'ohe^ ami 
the crowd are always ready to applaild its advocates when they 
boast, as Barlow boasted, of unshaken firmness and resolution/” 
But no man can doubt the resolution of John Malcolm ; and to 
our mind his moral intrepidity never shone so brightly as when, 
in the present instance, he devoted himself to the conscientious 
advocacy of a course of policy which had been already scouted and 
disgraced, and was evidently destined to be abandoned. The 
truth is that men take difierent sides upon such questions, accord- 
ing to the qualities of the heart rather than of the head, and they 
who are of a generous temperament, they wlio are sensitive in 
their ownfeelings and tender of those of others, who love justice more 
than the praise of men, are sure to bo found upon the unpopular 
side. But to say that that side is unpopular, is only to say that a 
sensitive appreciation of other men*s feelings and a generous sym- 
pathy with them, are things which do not belong to either the 
high-born or low-born vulgar. 

Finding thal: his counsel was despised, Malcolm did that which 
his own honour called upon him to do : he washed his hands of the 
whole matter, and addressed a letter to Sir George Barlow, of 
which Mackintosh pronounced that he “ really should be at a loss 
to point out so respectful an assertion of independence.” It 
contained the following passage : — 

“ No man is more aware of th^imperious nature of public duty 
than I am, and while I remain a public servant no considerations 
upon earth would induce me to swerve from the persoiMd^ 

respect, and of implicit obedience to that constitUtW authority’ of 
tay country under which I am filaced ; but the large and impor- 
tant duties 1 have to perform demand more than this — ^they 
require a warm, active, and devoted zeal, and a perfect accord in 
the mind of the agent with the measures he has to execute ; and 
no oificer that fills a high and confidential situation, whatever 
may he his experience or his ability, is fit to be employed in such 
times as the present, unless all his sentiments are in utiiso|i with 
those of the superior under whom he acts. This is a principle 
by which my conduct hasieen regulated ever since I was eleva^d 
to the^nk Ittow hold mthef public ser/ice. I had occasion to 
elfiress' it upon a very trying occasion to Lord Wellesley, 
and it was honoured with his fullest approbation. I acted 
upon it in consequence of being informed I snould he called upon 
to execute eertam^l^es under the administra^^ of the late 
Marquis GornwalMh^nd when you succeeded to the supreme 
g&ramment you fiur from censuring the line I had adopted ; 
aad H is from knowledge of your persomil tOusideration to 
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me that Tfeel emboldened to state, in that confidence with which 
1 have always been required by you to communicate my opinions/ 
that with the sentiments 1 entertain upon the course of action and 
policy now in progress, and its probable effects both upon the service 
of tne Company and the public interests, that 1 am altogether 
unqualified to be a confidential or principal agent in any part of 
its execution. I entreat that you will not mistake the intent of 
the expression of this opinion. It is given to account to you for 
my personal conduct, and it is communicated in tiiat spirit of 
unreserved confidence which your kindness has ever allowed me to 
use towards you ; but I am far from arrogating to myself the 
most distant right to question either the expediency in the policy, 
or the line you are pursuing. Your superior wisdom no donut 
points out to you the measures that are most proper for the emer- 
gency, and you are fulfilling the high duties of your station when 
you act agreeably to the dictates of your own judgment ; all I 
claim is, your indulgence for my feelings, and a pardon for this 
free expression of my sentiments.” 

These sentiments were justly characterised by Mackintosh as 

independent,’ *~they would find little favour, we fear, in practice 
with most rulers. “ No man,*' had Malcolm written in Lord 
Cornwallis’s time, when he found himself likely to be made an 
agent in the policy of retrogression, — “ no man, let his experience 
and knowledge be ever so great, is fit to be employed when every 
sentiment of his mind is opposed to the measures lie is directed to 
execute." And it was this sam5 belief that something more than 
the mere obedience of an automaton w^as required from him by 
his duty, which dictated his assertion that in the Gwalior contro- 
versy his attention had been exclusively directed to the promotion 
of the public interests. Lord Wellesley, however, in reading these 
last two words, had underscored them, and appended to them in 
the margin the following note : — “ Mr. Malcolm’s duty is to 
obey my orders and enforce my instructions. I will look after 
the public interests'* 

It is necessary, of course, as a general rule, that'suhordinato 
agents should act implicitly according to the instructions they have 
received ; Und when they deviate from them, tlie responsibility rests 
with themselves of rebutting the^harge, of presumption "llnd dis- 
obedience. Many cases, however, must obviously occur in which, 
as in the case of Gwalior, the subordinate must act without instruc- 
tions, and then it is the mere insolence of ofiice" to deny that 
Im is quoadrhoc^ vested with the care of the public interests. And 
it is precisely to such cases as these last, to which the prindpla 
laid down by Mi^colm especially applies ; unexpected cir^s 
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cumatances be alone is likely to act as those who employ him 
would wish him to act| whose opinions mid desires are in unison 
with theirs. 

Turning away from the Madras mutiny, Malcolm, with his 
usual elasticity of mind, devoted himself to preparations for a 
third embassy to Persia. The ** Psyche” was soon again in re- 
quisition, and Malcolm, attended by a gallant band of youths, 
arrived quickly off Muscat, and was greeted by the welcome news 
that England was once more triumphing under Gollingwood at 
sea, and his old friend Arthur Wellesley on shore. He landed 
at Bushire, and commenced, for the last time, the tedious round 
of Persian etiquette and presenUgiving. By this we must not, 
however, be delayed. Picture we to ourselves, therefore, the 
Elchoo once more in the saddle, and grouped around him, full of 
activity, youth, and spirit, a band of aspirantsdestinedeach oneof 
them to future eminence and There is Pottinger, there Elli^, 
Macdonald, Monteith, and F]|^ericlc, — Briggs and Stewart ; and 
towering above them all Henry Lindsay Beth une, now to his Persian 
hosts only the tall man,” the date iree^ but in later days the 
second Roosioom^ whose gigantic figure was as a tower of strength 
in many a hard-fought field. ** The journey onwards,” says Mr. 
Kaye, is remembered with the liveliest feelings of pleasure by 
the few survivors of the party. Not far from Shiraz tiljtey were 
joined by the king's story-teller, who amused them with thejrecital 
of orieutal romances not inferior in interest to those of the Fabian 
Nights. Many of these stories found their way into Malcolm's 
journal, and were treasured up tenaciously by a memory that 
never failed. Some he had heard before, daring his first sojourn 
in Persia, and had narrated, during the intervening ten years, at 
various times and places, and ninder circumstances of infinite 
variety. Great soldiers, little children, and gentle maidens had 
been equally delighted by them. They had made Arthur Wel- 
lesley laugh in the Mahratta camp ; they had made Johnny 
Wainwright happy during the tedium of a voyage down the Bay 
of Bengal ; and they had won a smile from tlie lips of Charlotte 
Campbell as he sat behind her on an elephant, in the cottrse of that 
memorable journey to Mysore^ out of which had arisen the great 
happiness of his life.” 

The third mission to Persia” is described by Mr. Kaye 
with great anim^oa s but we have not room for many extracts, 
and must contc^^^rselves with placing before our readers 
Malcolm's recepmp, and his dismissd b^ the Persian sovereign. 

On the 21s0f June Malcolm and his suite entered the royal 
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camp^ The same high officer of the court wlro^ ten years berore» 
had been deputed by the king to receive him» now met him 
again as he advanced. The royal message which greeted him was 
a flattering one. * Tell him,' said the king, ' that all the trouble 
he has had about ceremony this time, is not the fault of Persians 
but of Englishmen, and that throughout he may be satisfied that 
he has always enjoyed my favor.’ ” 

Onward now went the mission from the Indian Government, 
receiving and bestowing courtesies. All past animosities were 
buried. Before 'proceeding to his own tent Malcolm waited on 
Sir Uarford Jones, who received him ‘ in a gracious and affable 
manner,’ and in the course of the evening returned the . visit. 
Malcolm welcomed him with a guard of honour, and went out 
of his tent to greet him. He was eager not only to show^ the 
Baronet every respect as the representative of the Crown, but to 
render him every assistance in his power, freely offering him 
money and supplies, and desiring him, whenever it was needed, to 
use the escort as. his own. At subsequent interviews there was 
the same outward cordiality between them, but Malcolm felt 
painfully that it was all a despicable sham. — 

On the 23rd of June Malcolm paid his first ceremonial visit 
to Fatteh Ali Shah, in his summer camp in the high table-lands 
of Sultaneah. It had been arranged that Sir Harford Jones 
should be present at this introductory visit, but at the appointed 
hour he was absent at a pleasure-party. The king, however, 
declared that he needed no one to introduce his old friend Malcolm ; 
80 the mission from India made its way to tlie royal presence^ 
whilst the Crown Ambassador was amusing himself at a distance. 
The ceremony of reception was an imposing one. Attended by 
eleven gentlemen of his suite, all in full-dress uniform, Malcolm 
entered the hall of audience. * Welcome again, Malcolm,* cried 
the king, ‘ and welcome all you young gentlemen. Mashallah ! 
you have brought a fine set of young men — all fine young men — 
to pay their respects to the Shah. Sit down, Majcqlm.’ Now 
Malcolm on his former mission always bad sat down. He had 
contended for and established the custom. But Sir Uarford Jones 
had consented to stand in the royal presence. How then could 
the representative of the Governor General accept a concession 
which had not been accorded to the delegate of the Crown ? 
Malcolm felt the embarrassment of his position, and asked 

E )rmission to stand. Again the king desired him to be seated. 

ut#ill the envoy hesita^ to comply with the request. ' Why 
Malcolm,' said the king, half in jest and half in earnest^ ‘ whsi^ 
Stew thing is this^ and what hascome oT^r you You used notjio 
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hesitate in conforming to the king's command.* On this Malcolm 
sat dovn. The embarrassment passed over, and Fntteh Ali Shah 
and Malcolm were soon in earnest discourse. 

** Malcolm bad prepared a set speech ; but when the time came 
for its delivery he made no great progress with the oration. 

^ Come,* said the king smiling, ‘ you arc an old friend ; 1 do not 
put you on a footing with other men. Compose yourself ; I know 
what you would say,’ — and he commenced a speech of fulsome 
panegyric. Then, breaking into laughter, ho said, * Now your 
speech is made, let me know about yourself. How have you 
been these many years V ‘ Except for the wish to revisit your 
Majesty, I have been well and happy/ said Malcolm. ‘ But what,’ 
asked the king, ‘made you go back in dudgeon last year without 
seeing my son at Shiraz.* ‘ How could he,’ said Malcolm, ‘ who 
had been warmed by the sunshine of His Majesty’s favor, be 
satisfied with the mere reflexion of that refulgence through the 
person of His Majesty’s son V * Mashallah ! Mashallah !’ cried 
the king, ‘ IMalcolm is himself again.’ 

“ Gracious beyond example was Futteh Ali- Ho was really 
glad to see Malcolm. He told him that he always was, and always 
must be, his prime favourite beyond all Europeans. Then he 
spoke of the state of India — of Europe— of his own country ; and 
then returned to talk of Malcolm himself. * I heard,* said ho, 
‘ that you were going to England, hut I have caught you, and you 
must not expect to escape for at least four years. Your fame in 
India for settling countries has reached mo, and your lakbur is 
wanted here.’ Tic then asked a multitude of questions concern- 
ing the organisation of tlio Indian army. Malcolm spoke not 
only of its discipline, but of its admirable invalid and pension 
establishments. ‘ Discipline,’ said the king, • will always defeat 
valour ; but discipline alone is nothing.^ It is the whole constitu- 
tion of the military branch of Government which makes superior 
armies.* To tins Malcolm assented ; and then the king began 
to speak of Buonaparte, whom he styled the first of heroes, and 
said, ‘ What docs he want V ‘ The world,* said Malcolm. ‘ Right,’ 
said the king, ‘ you arc right, Malcolm — ^but in truth he is a 
great soldier.* Then he asked many questions about the state of 
Spain ; and thence turnings* itgain to personal matters, inquired 
about the officers of Malcolm’s^ suite, and asked particularly about 
the engineers. ‘ Mr. Jins (Sir II. Jones) is a good young man. 
I have a regard for him, aud those with him have laboured hard in 
Iny service — ^l)ut you must do everything for me now/ Malcolm 
assured him that he and Ills Majesty’a other servants would do 
all that lay in their p>ow6r^ the kiftg was well pleased with 
the assurance. ^ AItogc4iMr^#li;weoe{>tion was a most gracious 
ibid satisfied that 
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he had not fallen in tho estimation of his old friend. * I was 
shocked to hear, after I came out/ he wrote in his journal, * that 
I had talked more and louder than His Majesty ; but I could 
not have given offonce, as I went away loaded with praises.' ’* 

If tho king’s reception of Malcolm was gracious, his dismissal 
of him was moro~it was affectionate. Futteh Ali Shah, a 
soldier, a statesman, and a man of genial temperament Iiimsolf, 
was charmed with the manliness, tho sagacity, and tho frankness 
of Malcolm ; and seldom, if over, has any oriental Durbar wit- 
nessed BO hearty^ and at tho samo time so dignified, a scene as that 
which, in our author’s words, we now present to our readers 

Tho time for Malcolm’s departure now drew near. Tho 15th 
of July was fixed for his audience of leave. Tho king sent him a 
horse and a sword, and he was met at the entrance of the audience 
tent with a firman or royal mandate, appointing him a Khan and 
Sepahdar (a nobleman and general) of the l^crsiari empire. 
With these new titles lie was introduced to the king, who wel- 
comed him with becoming cordiality. The gentlemen of the 
mission wei’c also introduced in their dresses of honor ; and then 
th% king, desiring him to approach the throne, iuvcstiMi him with 
the diamond star, in the centre of which wdro the Lion and the 
Sun, the insignia of the new order of the knighthood. ‘ You arc 
now,* said His Majesty, while Malcolm still stood by tho throne, 
‘ confirmed iii my service, in which I know you have been faithful 
for ten years. 1 can do no higher honor to any one than at tliis 
moment I have done to you. You will wear this star on your 
breast as a proof to all the world of the royal favor of the King 
of Persia.’ Malcolm bowed, poured out his thanks, and soon 
afterwards withdrew, amid renewed expressions of royal kindness. 
As ho made his last salaam to the king, at the appointed distance 
from the throne, Futteh Ali cried out again, with irrepressible 
sincerity, ‘ Farewell, Malcolm, ray friend ! — a little thing as we 
read it here, but in the stately ceremonial court of Persia, where 
every word and gesture is prescribed, where nothing to be said 
but at the appointed time, and even a king enjoys no freodom of 
speech, a matter of no slight significauce.” 

The object of Malcolm's “ second,” or rather third mission to 
Persia, if any definite object there were, was that tho Homo 
Government might bo thereby induced to resign to tho Governor 
General of India tho control of our Persian diploinady. This 
end, however, was not destined to bo attained. Sir James 
Mackintosh said afterwards that Malcolm's introduction of potatoes 
into Persia would Ve remembered long after th% ridiculous Persian 
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missions were forgotten. But Malcolm had, in truth, sown 
other seed, destined to produce a richer harvest, and from his 
embassies to Iran, as from the missions which his friends and 
colleagues, Elphinstone and Pottinger, conducted to Sind and 
Afghanistan, sprung up those well-known works which have illus-* 
trated Asia, instructed Europe, and adorned the literature of our 
country. 

Nor, in our author's opinion, was this the whole. ** A literary 
tone and character,’* says Mr. Kaye — himself a bright ex- 
ample of the truth of his own words-— “ was imparted to the 
Indian services generally by their eminent examples. Many 
wore afterwards encouraged, by the success of such performances, 
to endeavour to imitate them. Literary research was no longer 
regarded as incompatible with active life, and men who, befoi-e, 
thought only of serving the Government, began to think whether, 
like Malcolm and iillpliinstone, they might not at the same time 
promote the* interests of literature, science, and the world.” 

After taking a final leave of the country with which liis name 
is so inseparably connected, and of the sovereign whose friendship 
ho had won and maintained, Malcolm soon turned his face 
homewards, to seek^n interval of family intercourse and literary 
repose. Oiir readers, like ourselves, would gladly follow, if only 

in the spirit” ; but India, and not England, was the scene i>f 
our hero’s exploits, and the labours of the historian and the man 
of letters were but episodes in his stirring career. We cannot 
then accompany him to Europo^ — to Paris, sounding with the 
tramp of victorious legions, and ruled by the baton of the victor 
of Assay© — or even to Burnfoot, the home of his childhood, and 
to the calm and lovely valley of the .Tweed then graced by the 
presence, as it is now hallowed by the memory, of Walter Scott. 
In these he took the warmest interest ; but even in the dearest 
scene of all, the bosom of his family, Malcolm felt a yearning 
for the East, and a consciousness that he had not yet earned 
a title to rCpose. And doubtless if the happiness of the disem- 
bodied soul consists!^ ill some measure, iu tlie recollections of 
struggles gone through, and successes achieved Jn the stern but 
sacred path of duty, tlie spirit of Malcolm, however soothed 
with those tender images which it beholds mirrored on the glassy 
streams of his natal hurder-lami, must still view witha deeper and 
more expanded delight even the arid plains and the finest covered 
hills of Central India. Turn we then again from the delights of 
home to the laboum of civil administration, and to the sharper, 
but not perhaps jmore painful, struggles of the field. 
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Imtlie close of tlie year 1817 there was once more war in 
India, and at day-break of the 2l8t of December the advanced 
guard of a British army defiled through the dim twilight along the 
road which le<l to the banksof the Seepree Kivgr. Sir John Mcdcolm 
had received from the sovereign his knightly spurs, and was about 
to prove how worthily the honour had been bestowed, by winning 
in one of those short but stern and decisive struggles which placed 
India at the feet of the Crown of England. As the army ad- 
vanced, a messenger from the faithless and vacillating Mahratta 
court brought letters to the English General, and Malcolm must 
have received with no little contempt the information conveyed 
to him in an arrogant tone, that ho must desist from his march, or 
bear in mind that he was advancing against tlie army of Uolkar. 
He wrote back that an asylum was open to that prince if he 
would throw himself upon his protection, and receiving no answer, 
he moved forward to Mehidpoot\ 

On the left bank of tlie Seepree Biver, where the winding of the 
stream formed a sort of circular ravelin with a wet ditch, was 
encamped the main body of tlio Mahratta army. Their infantry 
and artillery drawn up in lino on the bank, with cavalry in their 
vear^ fronted the Britisli attack; a formidabl^attcry of some fifty 
IwHUvy guns commanded the only ford by which the river could 
bo passed, and a considerable body of horse sent across the 
stream were prepared to harass the assailants in their advance, 
and if possible, to work round to tlie rear of the line. It 
was necessary that tliesc horsemen should be dispersed before 
the British attempted tlie passage of the river, and Sir 
Thomas Ilislop, who commanded in cliief, entrusted the duty to 
Malcolm. Success was easy and immediate, and as the Mahratta 
horsemen dispersed in confusion, the British line moved down upon 
the ford, and though their own light artillery was silenced by the 
lieavicr metal of the batteries on the opposite side, they were soon 
formed on a ridge of sand under the left bank, and had occupied 
two ravines which opened therefrom upon the position of the enemy. 
Sir Thomas Hislop, yielding to Malcolm’s Solicitations, gave him 
the personal coiiiniaiid of the two leading brigades, and pennitted 
an advance. ^ ^ • 

The heart of Malcolm beat high; the dreams of his early nian- 
liood were now at last to be realised ; for the first time he held an 
important military position in the field, and the red riband of the 
Bath seemed within the reach of his eager grasp. His disposi- 
tions were soon made. A village in the cen^e of the Mahratta 
position was to arried at the point of his bayonet, and the 
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troops, ascending tlirougli the ravines, formed into line,^ despite a 
well-directed fire from the batteries, delivered at a distance of 
some seven hundred yards. %% the sound of the bugle the whole 
line rose as one man|^and moved forward upon the batteries of the 
enemy. Cheered by their enthusiastic commander, who galloped 
forwards despite the remonstrances of more than one of his friends, 
on went the British troops, Europeans and Natives, vicing with 
each other, up to the muzzles of the guns ; the artillerymen were 
shot or bayoneted at their post, the guns were taken, and the 
infantry flying at our approach, the British lino swept on to form 
upon the ground which the Mahrattas had occupied in tho morn- 
ing. 

The battle had been won, but Malcolm, over ready for the 
chase, pursued tho Mahrattas with tho cavalry who had now 
como up, and with two light battalions captured their camp, 
and dashing onwards to a distance of some miles, scatter- 
ed the last party of the enemy, who, with their few remain- 
ing guns, seemed inclined to make a desperate stand. The 
victory was now complete, the military power of Ilolkar was utterly 
broken, and that prince himself a miserable fugitive at tho mercy 
of his conquerors. ^ military com- 

mand, but was also vested with political powders as Agent for tho 
Governor General of India. Tho position in which he found him- 
self a few days after the battle of Meliidnoor, is thus shortly de- 
scribed in a letter which he addressed to liis wife : — 

*'1 have excluded a treaty with Mulhar Row Ilolkar, includ- 
ing every advantage that could be desired, and our enemies are 
now encamped within two miles of mo, quite in good humour. 
* * * Sir Thomas Hislop is sent south, t^nd I am left with a 
division in Malwah, and with full political powers to settle IIol- 
kar’s Government.” ’ • 

And now commenced that good^ work of the regeneration of 
Central Indja, which is the brightest jewel in Malcolm's chaplet. 
Other achievements during its progress, performed by him ; 
but these we dismiss Vith the baro mention of tho facts, that he 
pursued the Piiularces,' successfully Negotiated the surrender of 
the Peshwa, and took part in tho Capture J tho fortress of 
Asseergurh. To tho settlement of Malwa we must devote a 
larger space, but we will use for tlip most part Malcolm’s own 
words : — 

'‘You will rejoice to,hf^,” h^ wrote to his wife, ““that all my 
undertakings succe%{^j|^ve just traiiquilliscd, by beating some 
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andH^tting others, the most troublesomo prorince in Malwah ; 
and during my operations against.^e few remaining Pindarees 
in this quarter, though the counli|^ ^ covered with mountains 
and forests, though my detachments have marched everywhere, 
and through countries so infested with robbers and lawless 
mountaineers that our troops from past suffering dreaded them, 
I have not a rupee's worth of value stolen, and not a follower 
wounded. This, my dear Charlotte, I am proud of, for it is the 
result of good arrangement, and of a general impression, which 
even the most lawless own, of my being neither unmerciful nor 
unjust. I am the general arbitrator and pacificator of the whole 
country. I support my title to these names by accessibility at 
all hours to the peasant as well as the prince. The labour is 
great, but its result is delightful. Out of forty-six villages within 
ten miles of this, only seven were inhabited six days ago, whemJL 
declared it was ray intention to cantoon here. The rest were in 
complete ruins, every house roofless. The inhabitants of twenty 
have already returned to their homes, and are beginning to rebuild. 
The whole, I trust, to see flourishing in a few months. Nadir 
Bheel, the mountain chief, who has committed all these devastations, 
and is tlio terror of the country, has already sent his only son, 
a fine bov just the age of George, and promises to come himself. 
I gave tlie young plunderer knives with sir blades, and a nice 
little Arab pony. lie has taken a great affection for me, is 
going to settle in my camp, to hunt, to shoot, and play with me, 
and to learn cultivation instead of plundering ; and he insists 
that 1 must take 'a pet elk that has been broken in to ride, 
can run faster up a stony hill, the little fellow says, than a 
swift horse ! As your friend Colonel Russell and I were yester- 
day walking from the place where I am building a little bunga- 
low, to my tent, w'c were met by a joyous-looking group. A 
young lad dressed in red, with his eyes painted, fine ear-rings, 
&c. was brought forward by an old man, while a troop of females, 
half hiding their faces, among whom was a little girl of eight 
years of ago, gaily dressed, came behind. A boy with an old drum, 
another with a rude flageolet, and some friends, made up the party. 
They came forward and addressed me by j|ame. I asked them 
what they wanted ? It was a marriage, ana had been put off for 
two years because no one dared to go to the village in tlic hills, 
ten miles from my camp, and sixtSin from their home, where it 
must be celebrated ; but now Malcolm Sabibhad brought peace to 
all, the wedding would go on. They, liowevcr, wanted two of my 
men to guard against accidents. ' Horsemen or footmen?* This 
gave rise to a curious dis)»ute among themselves. They thought 
they might have to feed the soldiers, and the economists were for 
foot, the dignity mm for horsemen. The iStter carried it by 
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representing how fine the horses would, look parading alsS^ 
the marriage ceremony. went away delighted/' 

About a year afterwards%e wrote as follows to Mr. William 
Elphinstone : — 

“ I am looking anxiouslj; for letters from England written 
subsequently to the war with Holkar. The countries of that 
young prince are advancing to prosperity, with a rapidity that 
looks almost miraculous to those who are unacquainted with the 
patience, industry, and attachment to tlie soil of the ryots. They 
actually have reappeared in thousands, lik.e people come out of the 
earth, to claim and recultivate lands that have been fallow for 
twenty years. I delight in the scene, and if I succeed (which I 
trust X shall) in keeping the peace during the next two months, 
t)ie danger is past, and my reign will finish (for I have applied to 
go to Calcutta in January) with great &cl<U ; I shall have to boast 
that over a tract of country three hundred miles in length and 
about two hundred in breadth (such is the extent of my command), 
not a musket has been fired, and hardly a petty theft committed 
for nearly twelve months ; and when it is added that this country 
includes the districts of all the Pindarees, that this was the scene 
of constant war between Mahratta Chiefs, that it is full of R<ajahs, 
Grasseas, and Bhefls, whose occupation is plunder, my right of 
exultation will not be denied. My mode has been to avoid all 
interference, but as a settler of differences and a keeper of the 
peace. I am the avowed enemy of plunderers, and the active friend 
Oj^ll those who maintain or return to peaceable habits. : 

™ But the chief secret is — I am very tolerant of abusei, and 
can wait with patience to see them die their natural death. 1 
am no advocate, God knows, for sudden refortiaa or violent 
changes. These arc, indeed, the rocks of the sea in ^ich we ar0 
now afloat." 

To the Duke of Wellington he also wrote about the same time;— 

If I can leave this country in January ifi that state of pro- 
found tranquillity it is in at present, I shall really exult, as the 
change has appeared to me even, who am sanguine, to be too 
great to be permanent ; but unwearied efforts have been made to 
produce it, and the good of "aU has been my study ; and fortu- 
nately, from Lord Hastings, ^Dowlut Rao S'lidiah, and Holkar, 
to every petty plundering Rqah and Bheel Chief, all have hither- 
to combined m. leaving matters to my sole discretion and man- 
a^ment. This, witlvsi good army at my command, some expe- 
rience, a resolution 96 alter nothing that can be tolerated, to 
distrust as little as|»6ssible, to attend to usage more than reason, 
to study feelings fhd prejudices, and to make no changes but 
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suclr as I am compelled to do, may enable me to leave a tolerably 
easy task to your nephew, Gerard Wellesley, who is appointed 
Resident with Holkar, and who is reported a very efficie nt public 
officer.” 

‘‘ I wish I had you here for a week,” writes Malcolm at*^ still 
later period, to one of his oldest friends, “ to show you my nabobs, 
rajahs, Bheel chiefs, pattyls, and ryots. My room is a thorough- 
fare from morning till night. No moonshoes, dewaus, dubasheSjOr 
even choubdars, but ch6.r dei'icazah kolahy (that is to say, ' four 
doors open,) that the inhabitants of these countries may learn 
what our principles are at the fountain-liead. My success has 
been great beyond even my own expectations, but the labour of 
public duty, in tho way I take it, is more than any man can bear, 
and I believe I should bo grateful to tho Directors for relieving 
me from a life that no human being that sees how it is passed 
can envy. 

“ Of the results of my efforts I will not speak. You will hear 
from others that have lately quitted this scene. Suffice it to say 
that from tlic liighcst ruler to tho lowest robber, from the palace 
in tho city to the shed in the deepest recess of the mountain fore.st, 
your friend Malcolm Sahlh is a welcome and familiar guest, and is 
a.s much ]>leascd, thank God, with firing arrows and eating nuts 
with the latter, as at the lino durbar and sumjituous feast of the 
former.” 

One moro extract, and we have done ; — 

“ I am busy with my report,”’^ wrote Malcolm on the 3rd of 
April, from Nalclia, thirty miles to tlie Avestward of Mhow, “ and 
with all kinds of improvements. I have fixed my head- quarters 
in an old palace from which I expelled (I speak a literal fact) 
tigers. The old ruins of this ]>lacc and the celebrated city of 
Mandoo, have for more than a century been shared by tigers and 
Bheels more destructive than mere animals in their ravages. 
The tigers 1 shoot ; tho Bhecls are ipy friends, and now servo in 
a corps I have raised to cultivate lands. I have made, and am 
making, roads in every direction. A great fair at a holy place 
which has not been visited for seventy years was, a week ago, 
crowded by at least 30,000 [leople. I gave guards at the place 
and cleared tho road ; and 1 confess that I was a little sensible 
to the flattery of tlic poor creatures making the air ring with 
‘ Jy Malcolm, jy !’ (Success to Malcolm, &c.) This, and the 
discovery a few days ago, that among the Bheel ladies, tying 
a string upon the right arm of the children, Avhilst tlie priest 

% 

* Tho report on which afterwards gr^w into the Memoir of Central 

Judia.** 
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prononnced the name of Malcolm three times, was a soyereign cure 
for fever, is one proof at least of mj having a good name among these 
wild mountaineers, which will do me as much and more good 
than one in Leadeuhall Street.** 

The leading principles of the Malcolm school may be stated 
in two words— accessibility and non-interference. Ho sat with 
his tent open to the four points of heaven, he never permitted 
himself to be approached through an intermediate agent, he 
never suffered either rich or poor to depart without a liearing. 
The objects of this accessibility were two-fold. Malcolm desired 
to know the feelings and wishes of the people around him, and he 
was anxious that they should know and appreciate the system upon 
which he acted. It was probably not one in a hundred of those 
who visited him to whom ho could give relief, or in whoso affairs 
the principles he had laid down for himself would allow him to 
interfere. But the native of India likes an open ear ; where he finds 
not this ho turns away from the stiff and formal seat of power, mut- 
tering Uundhdroo he undlidroo — blackness of darkness,** and 
there is thenceforth a thick cloud, a deep gulf between him and his 
ruler. It was not so with Malcolm. With resolute self-denial 
he went over the same story a hundred times a day, but he was 
rewarded by finding that he was trusted, and the patience 
of one hour rendered unnecessary the labour of many a future day. 
The patel of one village would tell another to be quiet and 
make the best of Iiis condition, since Malcolm Sahib himself had 
told him that in such and such cases he would not, nay, he could 
not, interfere. For this was his other great rule of political 
management — non-interference. He tried hard to quiet what 
was agitated, but ho unwillingly disturbed anything that was at 
rest. His firm basis was the status quo” of our advent to power, 
and he refused to talk, much less to act, in any way that w'ould 
induce the bope that questions which had been practically settled 
before that time, would be ro-opened. He did so, not because he 
regarded reform as an evil, but because ho desired to be under- 
stood, and feared to givo alarm. Ho dreaded lest men should 
say one to another, Where will iiiterferjnce cease ?*’ Ho 
know that changes must come, and he desired that they should 
come, but ho was anxious that they should bo based upon a sound 
knowledge on the part of the ruler, and be accompanied by a 
cheerful acquiescence on the part of the governed ; and ho was 
sure that to be so, •they must proceed slowly. These were the 
modes of acting which Malcolm impressed upon the many able and 
gallant young officers who sat in his “ school*’ ; but the substra- 
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turn of all their eiforts was to be an intimate and masterly know- 
ledge of the topograph}[ of the country* and of the history* charac- 
ter, and customs of its inhabitants. 

It is melancholy to think how little our late conduct in India 
has accorded with the wise principles of Sir John Malcolm, These 
do not apply, of course, with ecpial force to protected territories and 
to long-settled provinces ; but there is much in thftn which is of 
universal application* and which it must concern every thinking 
man to see disregarded. Wo cannot especially regard without 
anxiety the rapid growth, among both our military and civil ofScers* 
of a supercilious contempt for everything which relates to the 
customs and feelings of India. In the same ratio that statistical 
knowledge increases and is applauded, it would appear that the 
knowledge of meri declines and becomes despised. It is seldom 
that a native now finds the four doors open,” less often per- 
haps still that when ho gains admittance he meets with either 
knowledge of, or sympathy with, himself^ within. And so the 
alienation of Indians from Englislimen gradually but surely 
proceeds, until a spark falls upon the smouldering mass, and 
then the very men who served with Malcolm, who would have 
given their lives for /urn, — the very corps which bear the name of 
the scene of his great victory,— discard their allegiance with disgust, 
and join themselves to tlio perpetrators of insolent revolt, brutal 
violation, and most inhuman murdor. 

We have given, for various reasons, MalcoIm^s testimony in re- 
gard to himself. Let it not, however, bo supposed that his labours 
were unappreciated by others. “ By a happy combination of quali- 
ties,” said the Government of India, ** wnich could not fail to win 
the esteem and confidence both of his own countrymen and of tlio 
native inhabitants of all classes, by the unremitting personal exer- 
tion and devotion of his time and labour to the maintenance of the 
interests committed to his charge, and by an enviable talent for in- 
spiring all who acted under his orders with his own energy and zeal, 
Sir John Malcolm has been enabled, in the successful performance 
of the duty assigned to him in Malwah, to surmount difiieultics of 
no ordinary stamp, and to lay the* foundations of repose and pros- 
perity in that extensive province, but recently reclaimed from a state 
of savage anarchy, and a prey to every species of rapine and 
devastation.” Nor be it supposed that such a man as Malcolm 
left no permanent good name among the people of India — 
he who knew every light and shade of native (jiaracter, who could 
meet the Prince in the durbar, or the Mahratta in the saddle, or 
the Blieel in the 'forest, with equal confidence and zest, — who was 
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not only the public benefactor of the people^ but their private 
friondy — one who recognised something more in liuman nature thail 
is furnished by statistical collections, and who could afford to lay by 
an official report to sympathise with the undeserved sorrows of 
Kishna Koomaree, or with the well-merited fame of Ahilya Baee. 

How great must be the difficulties attendant on power in these 
provinces,'* vrtote Reginald Heber, who a few years afterwards 
visited Central India, “ where, except Sir John Malcolm, I 
liave heard of no one whom all parties agree in commending ! 
His talents, his accessibility, his firmness, his conciliating manners 
and admirable knowledge of the native language and character, 
are spoken of in tlie same terms by all." Tho same author 
relates how, when travelling in these provinces, ho inquired what 
was written on an amulet worn by a native child, and was told 
that it was the word which in that part of the country was consi- 
dered tho most efficacious of all charms — the name of Malcolm ! 

Our task is ended, for we should to our mind be guilty of an 
unpardonable bathos did we reproduce, as the formal and cere- 
monious Governor of Bombay, him whom wo have been delighted 
to present as the patriarchal ruler, the friend, the father, tho 
tutelar saint of Central India. Nor should wo even allude to tho 
disappointment experienced by Malcolm in his superccssion, while 
in Malwa, by his old friends Munro and EI|)hinstono, were it not 
for tho sake of introducing to our readers the following letter, so 
characteristic of, and so honourable to, the man : — 

“ On the subject of ambition/’ writes Malcolm to the future 
historian of Rajpootana, “ I may speak, as I have been all my 
life an asplra?if. I think on that beyond all other matters of life. 
We arc the makers or destroyers of our own peace of mind and 
happiness. It is the habit we give ourselves of thinking upon 
such subjects, or the way in which we view them, that makes 
every occurrence in an ambitious man’s life a subject of regret or 
consolation. 

“ I have, through a breach of promise in rulers, the intrigues 
of opponents, and the defection of friends, seen a person who was 
not only my junior by twelve y^ars in the political line, but had 
been under me, supersede my fair and recognised claims to a 
Government. I have seen another officer, whose pretensions, 
though great, were publicly placed by the Indian minister below 
mine, raised to a Government for which I was declared not eligi- 
ble. All my friends are in indignation, but I am neither in a 
rage nor disap))ointwI- Two most able men who -were behind me 
have by accident (my self-love persuades me) shot ahead ; but 
the race is not over. The day’s work is not done. Besides, how' 
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many hundreds have I beaten ? It is folly, according to my doc- 
trine, that makes us unhappy. It is presumption and an over- 
estimate of ourselves, that renders us disappointed. This is my 
course of reas&ing ; it may be wrong, but it keeps me in spirits. 
You may have formed schemes which are not realised. But 
take a view of the past and the future. Look to the altered con- 
dition of India. You will find yourself on a high step of a largo 
ladder, the top of which you may in time expect to reach ; but 
both your hap]>iness and success depend upon being at rest with 
your own mini” 

llis biographer has well summed up tlio achievements of our 
hero in tho following words : — 

“ It is no small thing to cope with a tiger in tho jungle ; it is 
no small thing to draw np an elaborate State-paper ; it is no small 
thing to write the history of a nation ; it is no small thing to con- 
<liict to a successful issue a difficult negotiation at a foreign Court ; 
it is no .small thing to lead an army to victory ; and 1 think it 
may with truth be said, that he who could do all these things with 
such brilliant success as ISir John ij^lalcolm, was a very remarka- 
ble man in a very remarkable age.” 

The letter wo have just quoted will justify to our readers tho 
opinion that Malcolm was something more than even this, — that 
he was the very beau-ideal of that character which wo allude to 
when we use that hackneyed e.tpression a praciical man, — a man 
in whom the melancholy and philosopliic Dane would have recog- 
nised that strong evenness of mind which lie himself so much 
envied, and of which, in his over-balancing intellectuality, he 
felt the maddening want. Yes ! John Malcolm was indeed one 
whom the princely Hamlet would Imve delighted to wear in his 
heart’s core, for lie was in an eminent degree one of those rare men, 

** Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger • 

To sound what stop sho please." « 
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Art. V.— the AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
APPLICABLE TO INDIA. 

Report to the Lords of the Committee of Primj Council for Trade 
and Foreign PlanialionSy on the Railways of the United 
States. By Captain Douglas Galton, R.E. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 
London ; 1857* 

Tub author of this very able report concludes his remarks by 
calling attention to certain inferences, which he very fairly draws 
i'rom a consideration of the American Railway system. It is,** 
he says, with reference to the construction of railways in our 
own colonies, that the American system deserves especial notice.** 
He then proceeds to state as results of his investigations 
** 1st,— that a railway would appear to bo the best road for arterial 
lines of communication in a new country ; 2nd, — that in making 
railways in a new country, bearing in mind the high rate of 
interest which money commands, the outlay for construction should 
be as small as possible, consistent with safety and economy of 
working ; the object being to devote the money to be spent to 
extending the mileage and opening out the country, rather than 
to making very solid works, or to obtaining high speeds.** 

It will be obvious to all who are interested in the progress of 
our Indian Railways, that these reasons apply, with at least equal 
force, to our own country, and that if the Illinois Central Railway 
lias been ^ble to create itself a traffic in a wild and uninhabited 
prairie, how much more speedy a return might be expected from 
lines which should open out the resources of the most fertile 
provinces in the interior of India. We are all persuaded of the 
advantages of speedily extending the railway system throughout 
India, and the only obstacles to our rapid pmgress are those which 
also existed in the United States, and which have been overcome 
by the rough and ready cheap system*’ pursued in that country. 

Captain Douglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers, is the princi- 
pal Secretary of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
and has had con^erable experience in railway matters in Eng- 
land. He states that in the course of a rapid journey which he 
made through the United States in the autumn of 1856, he took 
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every opportunity of observing the railway system of that country. 
That he made good use of his time, is amply proved by the report 
now before us, of which we cannot sufficiently commend the 
painstaking and laborious accuracy. Although presented to us 
in the uninviting form of a Parliamentary Biue*book, the style of 
the work is better and less encumbered with technicalities than 
is usual in such productions. Appended to the suinniary of infor<« 
mation are several statistical tables exhibiting the financial condi- 
tion and practical management of the various lines throughout tlio 
United States. In addition to these, there are copper-plates 
illustrative of the construction of their rails, bridges, and rolling 
stock, as well as a very good railway map of the country. Avail- 
ing ourselves of these materials, we propose to lay before our 
readers a brief outline of a systeiiv which wo feel convinced may 
serve as a useful hint to those who are interested in the gigantic 
enterprises necessary to open out tho resources and to consolidate 
the power of our Indian empire. 

The original European idea of a railway was, a moans of 
locomotion between large towns, or through a populous district. 
Both in England and upon the Continent of Europe there had 
long existed fair means of internal communication and a considera- 
ble trade. Roads and canals were already in possession of the 
traffic which tho newly formed lines sought to obtain and to 
increase. The railways came in as competitors with the estab- 
lished modes of transit, and were forced to outbid the old systems 
by a superiority in speed and accommodation. There was, gene*- 
rally, a large amount of capital available for their construction, as 
well as a facility in calculating beforehand the probable profit to 
be realised. All these considerations influenced the first start of 
European railways, and led to their being placed in a tolerably 
complete state when originally opened for traffic. England, 
Belgium, France, or Germany, there were other mode^of convey- 
ance, after, as before, tho formation of railways; and where these 
were undertaken by companies as profitable speculations, they 
were seldom considered as a means of conveyance for the lower 
classes, and never as the solo highway of the country through 
which they passed. 

In America the conditions were totally different. The large 
cities were, for the most part, situated either upon the sea-coast or 
upon the great navigable rivers, and were thus only approachable 
by water. Few attempts had been made to fivnish the interior 
of the country with-^ood roads or canals, whence it resulted that 
the large tracts to "tlie west of the Alleghanny Mountains were 
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very tliinly settled, or else uninhabited, except by Indians. Never- 
theless, the tide of immigration continued to flow westward, and 
thus to create a continually increasing demand for roads and means 
of communication. The rich fertile loam of the prairies only 
needs cultivation to produce abundant harvests, but without means 
of transport there was no inducement to cultivate or to inhabit 
these districts. Captain Galton tells us that the soil of the 
prairies is ** unsuited to the construction of a common road ; but 
that railways are laid easily and cheaply upon it.** The intro- 
duction of railways into America was, therefore, the greatest 
possible boon to the country. They were hailed, not as luxuries, 
as was the case in Europe, but as the best and cheapest media 
for developing the resources of the interior. While in Europe 
it has been usual to calculate the traffic as a preliminary to form- 
ing the line, in America the lines were established in the hopes of 
creating a traffic. Railway companies, encouraged by grants of 
land from the states through which they passed, ran their linos 
far westward into the unpeopled regions of Illinois and Missouri. 
When the Illinois Central Railway, to which wo have already 
alluded, was first opened between three and four years ago, the 
station-houses were almost the only habitations on tho line, where- 
as now there is a large village at each station, surrounded by vast 
tracts of cultivated ground. Captain Galton goes. on to inform 
us that when he passed along the lino last autumn, sacks of 
corn covered every available spot around the stations, and the 
means of the company were scarcely adequate for removing them.’* 
The rapid spread of the railway system throughout the Union has 
already had the effect of calling into existence large cities in places 
where no habitations previously existed. Although tho city of 
Chicago lies upon tho borders of Lake Michigan, it may be said 
to owe its ^pid rise to the railway system of which it forms the 
chief focus TO the west. 

In 1832 the site of Chicago was occupied by a small fort and a 
few log cabins. Tlie first railway was completed in 1850, and 
since that time its progress has been as follows : — 

" In 1849 the population was 23,047 ; in i855 it was 83,509. 
At the present time it probably exceeds 100,000. In 1851 the 
number of miles of railway centreing in Chicago were 40, and the 
annual receipts from traffic about 8,000/. ; in 1855 the miles of 
railway centreing in Chicago amounted to 2,933, and tho receipts 
from traffic to 2,650,640/. Twenty years ago Chicago and the 
surrounding district imported grain for food ; in 1853 the amount 
of grain exported was 6,500,000 bushels, and in 1855 the export 
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of grain amounted to 16,683,813 bushels. The value of real estate 
in Chicago, vrhieh is stated to have been 860,000/. hi 1840, and 
1,600,000/. in 1850, was estimated at 8,200,000/. at the end of 
1866/ ’• 

This wonderful progress of Chicago is mainly due to the culti- 
vation of tho rich soil of the prairies of Illiju>is and Wisconsin, 
by which it is surrounded, — 

** At the present time tho laud of the prairies is only cultivat- 
ed at intervals along the lines of railway ; but the area of tho 
^tate of Illinois is 66,000,squnre miles, and it is stated, upon good 
authority, that 80 per cent, of the whole area — equal to 44,000 
square miles, or 28,260,000 acres — consisi.s of first class arable 
land very similar to what is already iu cultivation. *It is stated 
that an average crop of Avheat iu IlliuoLs is from 26 to .80 bushels 
per acre, and that frequently it reaches 40 bushels per acre. If 
one-fourth of the abovemeutioned area were devoted to the cul • 
tnre of wheat, and if the annual average prodneo per acre be taken 
at 25 bushels, the yield would amount to nearly 180,000,000 of 
bushels annually. As the prairies are bare of timber, no clearing 
is necessary, and tho land need only be ploughed and sown to 
obtain a crop. The absence of timber, however, gives rise to an 
enormous dswiand for lumber, as tho houses are alnuist invariably, 
at first, built of Avood. The president of one of the principal 
railways told me that it is curious to observe how, in the first 
year or two after a railway is opened, the necessaries of life alone 
are transported along it, but how, as time progres.ses, luxuries, 
sijich as New York carriages and harness, hand.souio furniture, 
&c., are sent for by the settlers.” (Pages 5 and 6, and note.) 

Although tlie main object of the great arteries of the Anioricaii 
railway system has been to connect tho sea-ccast with the fertile 
lands of the far west, yet the people of tho United States have not 
been insensible to the political advantages of extending their lines 
of communication for the purpose of connecting tli§ Atlantic 
with the Pacific Ocean. This great question has occupied the 
attention of tho authorities at Washington, and has been made 
the subject of a Rejxirt to Congress by the Sftretary of State. 
Out of five routes originally proposed, tlireo have been selected as 
practicable. The first of those is from St. Paul’s to Vancouver, 
near the parallel of 48'’, St. Paul’s is situated about 130 miles 
to the south of tho western extremity of Lake Superior, near tlie 
Wisconsin frontier of Minnesota. Tho length of this line would 
be 1,864 miles, and its estimated cost £25,0009000. The second 
lino would extend jv Council Bluff’s, a place situated about 
yOL. VI.— NC). r. 19 
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430 miles west of Chicago, and some thirteen hundred miles west 
of New York, to Benicia, near San Francisco. It is near the 
parallel of The length is 2,032 miles, and its estimated 
cost £23,000,000. The third proposed line, and the one which, 
upon all accounts, appears the most practicable, would commence 
at Fulton, a town upon the lied River, about 180 miles west of 
the Mississipi, and extend thence to San Pedro, near the parallel 
of 32^ Its length would be 1,618 miles, and its estimated 
cost £17,000,000. 

Captain Galton remarks that ^^thc question of a means of 
communication across this continent is one which Great Britain 
should not leave to be solved by the United States alone,” and 
he goes on to observe “ that the large American population whicli 
is flocking, year after year, to the new territories of the United 
States which adjoin the British possessions, render it almost 
necessary, if further coinpliccitions on the subject of the boundary 
are to be avoided, that the country should be colonised on the 
British side. Political, commercial, and military considerations 
make it desirable that Vancouver’s Island should become an 
important colony, and be connected by railway with Canada. The 
land between Lake Superior and the Red River is known to bo fer- 
tile, and it is probable tliat this fertility extends far bejtond ; hence 
a private company might bo induced, by grants of land, to con- 
struct that portion of tlie railway which would lie between.’ Lake 
Superior and some point a short distance to the east of tli^ Rocky 
Mountains. The main difficulty lies at tlio Rocky Mountains. 
This portion would, liowever, afford a good opportunity for employ- 
ing convict labour ; and the construction of doc4(8 and otlier 
public works at Vancouver would enable this eolony to be con- 
tinued as a penal settlement for some years to come.'’ (Pp. 4 and 5.) 

We have been tempted to make these extracts vatheron account 
of their intrinsic interest to Englishmen generally, than from any 
particular reference which they bear to oiir Indian system. It 
will be obvious, however, to many, that the closing remarks of the 
above paragraph contain a liiirt^Hwch ought not to be lost upon 
ns, namely, the dj^porttinity afiorded, ujwn certain lines, for the 
employmeut of convict labour. This seems to lead us to the 
consideration of the sulyect of railway legislation, upon which 
we may gain much useful information from a perusal of the various 
plans pursued in America.. ^ 

Their railways have.rj|(p(Ri constructed under four differeiU 
arrangements : — State ; 2dl y, — by a company to whose 
capital the State has iibnUibuted^ and lias thus secured itself a 
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voice in the management of its affairs. 3dly,~by a company to 
whom lands have been granted by the State, but which is generally 
free from political interference ; and 4th iy, -«*by unassisted com* 
panies, which, being so, arc uninterfered with. 

The purely State railways have been unsuccessful in America. 
This may be attributable, in some degree, to the democratic maa*- 
ageinent to which they are subjected. The officers, who administer 
their concerns, are elected by universal suffrage for periods varying 
from one to three years, and, as might be expected, are rather 
selected from political considerations than on account of any 
special qualifications for the post. The failure of these Govern* 
ment undertakings has, in most instances, led to their being 
transferred to private companies. Captain Galton informs us 
that the line between Philadelphia and Harrisburg is held by the 
State of Pennsylvania, which maintains the road and furnishes 
locomotive power ; while the cars for passengers and freight are 
supplied by any parties who are willing to place them on tho road, 
paying a specified toll and adhering to certain regulations.*’ The 
system has proved so unsatisfactory that it is in contemplation to 
transfer the line to the Pennsylvanian Central Railway Company. 

It seems that democratic interference is incompatible with com* 
mcrcial speeulation; for even where the States and municipal corpo- 
rations have given assistance to railway companies, exacting in 
return a joint appointment of directors, the schemes have suffered 
from the admixture of tlie popular element. In those cases it has 
been usual for the State to appoint, by uniyersal suflrago, a num- 
ber of directors proportionate to the amount contributed. JBeing 
elected for short periods, and having no individual interest in the 
concern, these men naturally make it their object to manage tho 
railway with reference to some local political object, and without 
regard to the pecuniary interests of the line. 

The only successful mode of Government intervention in Ame- 
rica seems to have been that resorted to by many of the Western 
States, of inducing companies to construct railways *by offering 
tlmm considerable grants of land. ** In these States,” says the 
report, the fertility of tho soil cannot be made available without 
means of communication, and an^ amount of land is well applied 
wliich will induce a company to construct a railway. In all new 
territories the land is surveyed in lots, each containing a square 
}nilc. The railway company, to whom land is granted, is allowed 
to take, in addition to the actual land required for the line, a 
specified quantity in alternate lots on each side within a certain 
distanceof the lin^ /The State, in granting the land, generally 
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mecA'es a percentage on the gross receipts of the company. On 
the Illinois Central llailway iliis amount is 7 percent.” 

The Illinois Central Railway Company was formed ior the pur*- 
pose of traversing tlie wilds of IlUnois» and thus drawing population 
into the prairies of that far west region. No less than 2,695,000 
acres were granted to the company as an inducement to undertake 
this project. Incorporated by the Legislature of Illinois in 1851, 
the company created a capital stock of 17,000,000 dollars, upon 
which 26 per cent, has been paid ; and for tho additional money 
required they raised a mortgage loan of 20,000,000 dollars upon 
2,^6,000 acres of the land granted to them ; reserving the 
remaining 250,000 acres to assist them in paying the interest 
upon this mortgage. Tho ordinary price of new land in the States 
is one dollar ])or aero, but the company are selling theirs at prices 
varying from 5 to 25 dollars per acre, which is paid in five annual 
instalments with 3 per cent, interest. The line runs, for the 
greater part of its course, through prairie land denuded of trees, 
and which, with a small expenditure of labour, produces most 
luxuriant crops. VVhou the line was first opened through these 
wild uninliabited tracts, stations were erected at every eight or 
ten miles along tho lino, around which villages, and in some cases 
towns have already sprung up, and fields of corn and herds of 
cattle aro now to bo scon on every side* “ If well managed, this 
railway should prove most lucrative to the shareholders.* It has 
sdready largely developed tho resources of the State, and the 
percentage which it p^s to the Government will eventually reUave 
the State from taxation to a considerable extent.” 

With respect to unassisted railway companies the conditions 
vary in the ditforent States. In New York the L^islature has 
made the powers of inspection and supervision realities, instead of 
being merely nominal as in England. The railway department 
of Now York consists of three commissioners: — 1st, — tiie State 
Engineer, who is ex officio president ; 2dly,<— a member elected by 
the .shareholders of the various railway companies; and 3dly, — 
person appointed by the Government with, and by the advice of 
the Senate. These commissioners have full power to proceed 
against any railway company which may haw ..exceeded its powers, 
m: have failed to comply with the provisions of its acts. They 
have also a veto upon tho opening of new lines until they have 
fulfilled the legal requirements in all p<uticulars. And in addi-> 
tiofi to this, they are authorised to inquire into accidents and to 
investigate the financial $a)Ui)iiion of the various companies, with 
power to publish suc^ jitquiaes- If their suggestions, with respect 
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to accidents, are not attended to, it is their duty to report tlie fact 
to tho Legislature. 

Tlie government of American railway companies differs from 
those ill England in one or two particulars worthy of notice. 
The management is v6sto<l in a highly paid president, selected 
for his knowledge , of business and for his practical acquaint- 
ance with tho subject, and an unpaid board of direetors^ 
The president devotes his whole time to the affairs of the company, 
and possesses the whole executive power for which he is respon- 
sible. Tlie directors are rather in the position of a consultative 
l)ody to assist and watch ovei the president. They are responsi- 
ble for tho finance only. 

The features in the American system which are most likely to 
interest our Indian readers, are those which relate to tho construc- 
tion of the road and of the rolling stock. The peculiar character 
of their lines has resulted from a want which wc feel in common 
with the people of tho United States. They required, we are 
told, “ a means, of coinmimicatiou which could bo laid cheaply 
and rapidly through forests and uncultivated districts, where high 
speed was of far less consequence than certainty of communica- 
tion. A railway was the instrument best adapted to supply this 
want, and it would afford a better means of communication, at a 
less cost of maintenance, than an ordinary road.— 

“ As the first cost of a railway was a more important oonsi* 
deration than the after-expense of working the line when made, 
curves and steep gradients were unhesitatingly adopted, and 
the railways were opened with a minimum of accommodation. 
The Baltimore and Ohio llailway affords a striking illustration of 
a lino opened with steep gradients, which have since been 
improved. In order to avoid for a time an expensive tunnel, 
which has since been constructed, the lino was carried by a series 
of zigzags ascending over a hill by a gradient of 1 in 18 at its 
steepest part. Each zigzag terminated in a short level space, so 
that the train was run up one zigzag on to this level .space, and 
then backed up the next zigzag, and so on. The load which 
could ascend in this case was ^of course very small. There are 
curves on this railway of 360 feet radius, and curves of 400 feet 
radius are common ; the railway follows the sinuosities of the 
valleys in its passage across the Alleghany Mountains : it is also 
carried through the streets at Baltimore down to the wh^es, and 
passes round right angles. In these streets the traction is by 
horse power/’ 

It is quite tvue, Lieutenant Colonel Keiinedy has stated in 
his admtf^ble of the Principles of Constmetiou which 
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should be pursued on Indian Railways,’* that heavy gradients are 
the most formidable enemy to low working costs and high divt* 
deads ;’* but it is a question whether in India, as in America, we 
are not bound in many cases to set off against this inconvenience 
the scarcity of capital, aiid the obvious consideration that any road 
is better than none. If the construction of a railway is to be 
delayed for years on account of a deficiency of the capital requir- 
ed for the formation of a tunnel, it will surely be better to adopt 
the temporary expedient of a zigzag ovor a mountain-pass, than 
continue with our present absence of communication until the 
e^tlal can be found. We do not ask for higher velocities than 
those with which our Western brethren are satisfied. “ Travel- 
lers in India,’* says Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy, who have 
been accustomed to make long journeys, of which the rate has 
been limited to ten or twelve miles a day on their own hovsos, or 
twenty to thirty miles a day in palanquins, will be delighted to 
find those rates accelerated to twenty miles an hour in railvniy- 
trains.’* 

The chief difficulty which our engineers have experienced upon 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India line, has been upon the 
point of bridges ; and this is a difficulty which must, we aro told, 
be encountered in every part of India. I'liis is precisely one of 
those questions which, owing to a similarity in the circumstances 
of the two countries, may be elucidated by reference to what has 
been done in the United States. Captain Galton has accompa-r 
nied his report with admirable sketches of American bridges, 
both in iron and timber, of recent construction, which are well 
worthy of consideration. Timber seems to be the material most 
frequently employed^ The railway bridge of greatest length is 
that which connects the United States with Canada. Its span is 
800 feet, and the level of its rails is 260 feet above the water. 

There is a kind of stereotyped system in practice upon English 
railways, which seems likely to gain ground in India simply 
through a want of courage to originate something new. Lieute- 
nant Colonel Kennedy appears to take it for granted that we are 
to perpetuate the European division of carriage-stock into first, 
second, and third class compaiitnents. It appears to us that the 
long American cais%iOften forming a single apartment sixty feet 
ia lengtlf and admkably ventilated, would be far better adapted 
to our climate^Mnhi the stuffy compartments in use in England. 
Captain Galtou. observes that, in designing their rolling stork, 
the, Americaiiteitpptar to liave taken their idflls more from a ship 
than from aa«Ordinary carriage, and to have adopted the form best 
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calculated to accommodate large masses with a minimum of outlay 
for first cost, as well as the one which involves a minimum ^of 
attendance upon the passengers in getting in and out of trains. 
Whilst the cars have been designed with a view to avoid every, 
appearance of privilege or exclusiveness, or of superiority of one 
traveller over another, they have been constructed so as to secure 
to every traveller substantial comfort and even privacy. There is 
only one class, but as the cars are designed with more regard to 
comfort than English railway carriages, this class is very much 
superior to second and third class carriages, and only interior to 
the besl first class English carriages. It is much to be regretted 
that almost all English railway companies have so entirely disrei* 
garcled the comfort of second and third class passengers, although, 
as a general rule, second-class and sometimes even third class 
passengers pay a higher fare than is required for the much supe* 
rior accoimnodatiou of American railways.*’ 16.) 

Appended to the report we have a sketch of the passenger car 
of the New York and Erie Railway Company, which is sixty feet 
long and capable of containing eighty passengers. The principle 
upon which these cars are constructed is one well adapted to the 
peculiar nature of the American railways, which, being laid down 
in a hasty and imperfect manner, are subject to inequalities of 
surface which would Rot bo tolerated upon European lines. Tho 
body of the car is supported by a couple of four-wheeled truclcs, 
one at each extremity. “ The body is attached to these trucks by 
means of a pintle in the centre, the weight resting upon small 
rollers at each side. Tho main framing of the truck is supported 
on springs resting upon the axles, and tho pintle and rollers are 
fixed to a cross-beam wliich is attached by springs to the main- 
framing ; so that between tho body of the car and tlie axles are a 
double set of springs.” 

The interior of the car forms a large room, with a passage 
about two feet wide down the centre, upon either side of which 
cross seats arc arranged. These seats are of sufficient width to 
accommodate two passengers, and the backs are so formed that 
the seat can be turned to fiico in cither direction. The seats and 
backs are comfortably cushioned* and there are a window and 
ventilator above each. A netting is carried from end to end, for 
the reception of umbrellas and other articles. In winter these 
long rooms are wanned by stoves, and at night they are lighted 
by numerous lamps at the sides. There are various contrivances, 
too, for k^ing out dost and for ventilating ibe cars. The dust 
caused Uy the fri^*^ nature of the soil, is said to be the great 
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inconvenience of summer travelling in the Siates. The plan 
adopted upon the New York and Erie line appears to have proved 
the most effectual for securing freedom from dust and good 
ventilation. ** A funnel placed at the top of the car, faces the 
direction in wliich the train is proceeding, and the movement of 
the train causes the air to pass down this funnel into a chamber, 
where it is purified. A cistern of water is fixed under the car, 
and a pump, worked by the rotation of the axles of the car, forces 
the water into the chamber through jets arranged to fill the 
chamber with spray- The air, in passing through this spray, is 
freed from dust. In cold weather a stove is placed so as to warm 
the water. The air then passes through flues under the floor 
into the interior of the car.” In order to cany out this arrange- 
in^t we presume that the windows would be hermetically sealed. 
Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy recommends, for Indian railway 
carriages, the substitution of fhermcmtulote mattings, kept moist 
by water from a small supply on the roof,” for the upper front pan- 
nels ; but it occurs to us that the sixty feet Amorican-room miglit bo 
kept much cooler both by the use of the punkah and other means, 
than the carriages which ho describes, and that the method pur- 
sued upon the New York and Erie line miglit be adopted with 
great advantage upon our railways. Iti a cljinate like ours, nud 
with long distances to traverse, the American plan of partitioning 
off a small room for ladies nursing and for other conveniences, 
would appear to bo highly desirable. In summer iced water is 
placed in water-coolers in the cars. ' 

** A peculiarity well deserving of consideration,” says Coloh^f 
Kennedy, “ is the liabit of the great mass of Imliaus to sit Ob'* the 
floor instead of on raised seats ; this will require that we shoukP 
have two distinct arrangements and he goes on to recom- 

mend a class of carriage, in two stories and witliout raised seats, 
for the use of natives. He says that tho height of each floor, 
under this arrangement, would be about the same as that of a 
London omnibus. 

The Indian public is probably not sufficiently democratic to 
appreciate a single class, and the habits of the Natives require 
that a portion of the train should be adapted to their convenience. 
WoViltt it not be possible to provide for all these ffequireraents 
by means of two long cars answering to the passenger and emi- 
grant cars upon the American lines ? One of these cars might 
be arranged without raised seats, and appropriated to the use of 
Natives. Both caA might easily be so subdivided as^ to render 
them available for two classes of passengers, without interfering 
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\^ith t!ie unity of the compartment for purposes of ventilation. 
A long punkah, extciuling the whole length of the saloon, might 
be work^ by the rotation of the axles. Only just sufficient light 
should be admitted as would bo absolutely required by the pas- 
sengers, and use might be made of tlie wetted kitskus if the 
American mode of ventilation were not found sufficient. We 
veniuro to offer these stiggostions, as it has appeared to us all 
along tliat the arrangements and accommodation of a ship, which 
the Americans have had in view, would afford in a far greater 
degree the luxuries required, than the small cramped diligences 
which are used upon English railways. 

In many rc.?pccts India stands in a most fortunate position 
upon the whole subject of railways. We have the experience of 
tho civilised world for our example, and have no excuse for not 
steering clear of tliose errors into wliich other countries have 
fjillen. Wo wo indebted to Lord Dalhousie for placing our 
railway interests uj)on a far better footing than they ever stood 
In England. Ilia experience at the head of the railway depart- 
.rent at homo enalilod him to remedy those defects in principle 
i. -th which ho had become conversant. It is to biin that we owe 
oni iniifonn gauge of live feet six inches instead of tho conflict- 
ing g.uigos at home. This is a bettor width than that of any of 
tho oiiitcKl Suites lines, and it is the same which has been 
adopted in Canada. 

Wo have noticed the benefits of the system of control exercised 
by the railway commissioners of tlic State of New York. Lord 
Dalhousic lias limited the jx^wers of our Indian companies, by 
giving to the Government a close suj>ervision over all railway 
proceedings, find has extended that supervision to a iniuuto 
scrutiny of their accounts and disbursements. In tlie place of 
the Parliamentary investigation to which English lines are sub- 
ject, such investigation is retained as a function of the Govern- 
ment aided by special consulting engineers. We need not 
apprehend any of those peculiar dillicuitics, with regard to State 
railways, arising from political interference, to which tlio American 
lines in connection with Govermnent have always been liable ; 
but nevertheless, it is for the interest of tho public as well as for 
that of tho shareholders, that our rulers should correctly ascertain 
and practise tho duo mean between the absence of all control and 
over-interference with tho companies. The puVilic has suflered 
too much from tho irregularities, extravagance, and jobbery of 
private speculations, to bo any longer insenslMe to the advantage 
of Government sap' rvisiou of tho financial position of joint stock 
VOL. VI —NO, I. 20 
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companies. We are writing fresh from a perusal of the gro^ 
roguery of tlie Directors of the Ro^al British Bank, — and 
we are of opinion tliat there ought to exist some wholesome check 
in the hands of the State, in order to avert such atrocities as 
this. We cannot help, therefore, feeling grateful to Lord Dal- 
housie and our Indian administration for the powers which, from 
the first, they determined to exercise in this respect. 

Tho sort of interference most to be deprecated, is that 
whicli mddles witli tlie internal constitution of the company as a 
commercial corporation, and thus paralyses its energy by destroy- 
ing its peculiar character. Where, for instance, as in some of 
the American States, tho Government has reserved to itself the 
right of appointing a certain proportion of the directors, the 
commercial element of tho company has been over-ridden by a 
political element. Nothing should be done, to destroy the 
entirety, and consequent vitality, of the corporation kself. What- 
ever interference there is should be external to the association as 
such, and should have for its sole object tho protection of the 
public, whether in their capacity of shareholders, of travellers, or 
otherwise, from the neglect, the mismanagement, and the dis- 
honesty of the directors and their employes. 

Tlie system pursued in the Western States of America, of 
inducing companies to construct railways by grants of land, has, 
we believe, been adopted in India, wliero the Government has, in 
some cases, made over tho land as an equivalent for cerUiin 
advantages secured to itself. 

It is not through any wish to depreciate what has been done 
in India, that we have ventured upon calling attention to the 
American system. We arc quite willing to admit that what Aas 
been accomplished iu this country is most satisfactory. Our sole 
complaint is that we liavo done so little, and are proceeding so 
slowly in the work. The Great Indian Peninsula Company made 
its first contract with Government on the 17th of August 1849, — 
nearly eight years ago ; and in tho month of May 1856, nearly 
seven years from the date of that contract, they had 90 miles of 
railway open for traffic. At this rale Colonel Kennedy has calcu- 
lated that more than twenty-fivd years will be required to enable 
them to complete 335 miles of rail. Tho East Indian Company 
has been a little more rapid. In seven years they had opened 
nearly 122 miles of rail. The Madras company has actually 
finished seventy miles in threes years and a half. Our Yankee 
friends would be aenused at our slow and steady proceedings. 
They possess already 26,000 miles of railway u\ full operation. 
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and W 0 find that between the years 1851 and 1855, in one locality- 
alone, no less than 2,893 miles of railway were commenced and 
compioled. It may bo quite true, as Colonel Kennedy informs 
us, that heavy gradients ought to be avoided, but surely where 
it comes to a question of providing a country, such as ours, with 
arteries of communication, and whore it lies between these lines 
and no regular mode of transit at all, wo should do well to 
imitate our Western brethren in tlieir “ go ahciuV method of 
supplying themselves with “rough and ready cheap” lines, as, at 
all events, a basis for something more perfect and more perrtia- 
nent. 

Some distinction requires to be made between the circumstances 
and local requirements of India and America, as respects both 
iron and wooden briilgcs. For the fbniier, it would doubtless be 
necessary to import, as indeed is now done by the railway compa- 
nies, the wliolo of the bridge work from England, as no depen- 
.dence can bo placed on native workmanship in India, where the 
work is to bo exposed to great strains ; and (par paronthise) 
greater strength should be allowed in all designs than would bo 
assigned in England, on account of the deterioration in strength 
iron undergoes in • this country, according to recent experience ; 
whether from the high temperature or the more rapid oxydation, 
is not yet clearly determined. 

With regard to wood, however, tlie question may bo at once 
determined ; for large spans, wood is quite inapplicable in this 
climate, from the groat hygonietric changes between the hot 
seasons and the monsoons, which, tliough not of much consequence 
in small spans up to 40, or perhaps even 60 feet, would have a 
very prejudicial effect on abridge of 190 feet span, and cause a 
considerable deflection at the centre of the trunes. Timber, 
however, is nof plentiful in India as generally supposed, as an 
illustration of which the present liigh price of teak-timber in 
Bombay might be urged ; and also the fact of most of our rail- 
ways importing their sleepers, as the most ready metlmd of 
procuring them in sufficient quantities within a given time. 

Cost of rfiilways ^ 

In America, according to Captain Galton, $10,000 to $12,000 
per mile. 

On the G. L P. Railway, including rolling stock, £7»269, and 
a portion (20J miles) of double line. 

The great delay in the first years of the G. I. P. Railway was 
in great measure caused by the necessity of examining the range 
of ghauts between the Tull and Bliore Ghauts, in order to ascer- 
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tain exactly tliobest points for tho ascents. Until these were 
detenninedy it was obviously impossible to go beyond Callian, as 
the precise direction of the lines could not bo determined. 

Miles. ^ 

The company havo now open • • • • 88^ 

Under construction, to be complet- 
ed in 1862 14 Chore Ghaut. 

„ „ ,, 1858 .... 39^ Chore Ghaut to Poona. 

„ „ „ „ . • . • 164 Poona to Sholapore. 

Contracts recently let : — 

Wassind to Tull Ghaut.. 25 

Tull Ghaut 94 

To Bhosawul ,190 

530^ ^ 

With the exception of the Tull Ghaut inclines, these will also 
be completed in about two years. 

So far as steep gradients are concerned, those of the G. I. P. 
Railway vary up to 1 in 132 on the Sholapore line, and are much 
the same oil the north-eastern extension. Tlie Surat and Ahme- 
dabad have bettor gradients, the ruling one being 1 in 500. 

The heavy engines in uso on the G. I. P. Railway aro now 
scarcely equal to their work on the steeper parts of the line ; the 
diminution of speed in ascending is distinctly perceptible, and in 
some cases the train has to back, to get a sufficient impetus to 
ascend the incline, as at the Tanna Viaduct and Calliaii Station on 
the down line. 

Steep gradients require heavy engines^ and heavy engines 
require heavy rails ; there is consequently a limit beyond which 
economy, even in first construction, cannot be obtained. 

The older engines in use in England averaged from 9 to 16 
tons in weight. 

The modern engines vary from 30 to 56* tons. 

American engines weigh about 30 tons for steep inclines. 

We have omitted many of the most salient points in Captain 
Dalton's report, such as the centralised system of management 
pursued upon the New York aiid Erie Railway.; the systematic 
use radicle of the electric telegraph as a provision against the 
inconveniences of single lines of rail ; tho construction of their 
engines, and various other interesting accessories. Many of these 
details are etfsentaiU to a complete view of tho cheap system which 

* Au of this weight proved so destructive to the permanent way that 

it was necessary to shelve it. 
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we are inclined to advocate for a newly-opened country, and we 
strongly recomroeiid a perusal of the report itself. Our object is 
to call attention to a method which has proved so beneficial in 
the United States, and which seems far better calculated than our 
present course, to open out with rapidity the resources of this 
great empire. 


m 

Am. yi .— progressive woman. 

1. Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 2nd Edition. 

Macmillan & Co., Cambridge. 1856. 

2. Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 

NoTHtNO proves so clearly the healthiness of our generation, 
in nothing is it so superior to all preceding eras, as the pure 
idea it embodies of woman. Downwards from Chaucer, albeit 
the fasliioner of ono of the most perfect women idealised as 
Resignation, there has been, with two or three exceptions in the 
Elizabethan period, a current of impure thought and vulgar satire 
(sometimes from not vulgar men) allowed to flow about the name 
of the sex. But this has passed away. Passed away with this 
literary sin is a kindred literary folly. The Popeian sneer, fea- 
thered in all its elegance, is fossilis^ for ever in our language ; 
but no one heeds it now, — it is simply untrue. Chesterfield’s 
opinion (so like Chesterfield and the “ fine gentleman,”) that 
women were “ mere toys,” went out with perukes and a belief 
in Voltairism. Both the Nobleman of Deportment and the Poet 
c>f Sneers, however, borrowed from that old Malthusian Hesiod, 
who thought her a luxury only for the rich.” Times are changed, 
and she is not now looked on as a toy, a luxury, nor thought of up- 
holstery-wise. At no other time than that wherein exists the res* 
pect and admiration with which our periodical literature welcomes 
woman in any womanly sphere in which she excels, or in any sphere 
which she makes womanly, can we so truly deny *that the age of 
chivalry is gone. The phrase is stereotyped, -•-we cannot help it. 
Looking beneath the chivalry of the dark ages, darker all the 
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alore from tlie pure light it cast on them, we discern clearly enough 
that woman was never understood, waa indeed what she is to this 
day ill India, a purdah-woman^ that is, concealed behind a 
curtain. Bodily and spiritually that has been her fate for centu^ 
ries. Well might Rahel say. Chivalry “ was a practical lie necessary 
to restore the equality of the sexes"* ; or call it rather, the mani- 
festation of a certain ideal in the minds of a few noble men, upheld 
by a few noble women. Half the worship of the Madonna was 
towards a goddess of the worshipper’s inner idolatry ; his prayer 
was a craving that he might find such a living woman. And 
1»G went on fighting, wandering, and performing many absurd 
things in both — according to his lights ; — beyond all was supersti - 
tion, darkness, and weariness. Chivalry this certainly was in a 
manner, but it fas neither Christian nor human. It seems to us, 
living in the age wo do, that the true and eifectivo age of chivalry 
is only being born, and tliat to a life the consummation whereof, 
beliolaers as wo have been of progress in so many shapes making 
such gigantic strides, wo cannot venture to form any notion; certain, 
however, that it shall bo infinitely beyond any dreams of ours. 

Apart from the groat fact that the rudest of us, in all ages and 
circumstances, inherits from the lovo ho has had for, and the 
memory ho has of, a mother, somewhat of reverence for all women 
at all times ready to develope itself, there are two immediate 
causes of this reformation at home in the relative position of the 
sexes. These were the ‘revulsion that very naturally followed, 
what may be called, the heartless school in literature, the school 
of Pope, itself a revulsion from the passionate and grossly sensual 
school of Congreve and Wyclioley, and of the later of tho old dra- 
matists ; and secondly, the intellectual assertion of several eminent 
women in grappling, not only effectually by pen, but by voice and 
hand, with questions of high art and of social bearing. Mary Wool- 
stanecraft, Jameson, Somerville, the Brontze, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Fry, Norton, are names already more than classic, and 
dear to all lovers of intellectual and affectionate nobleness. 

Combined with the efforts of these women are the exertions of 
such men as Maurice and Kingsley, and the other authors of 
Lectures to Ladies. No testimony could b > higher, if it were 
needed, to the attention this subject is obtaining with our great 
minds. Yet it must be confessed that the brunt of the battle has 
been borne hitherto by women themselves ; and to their own 
philanthropists' and authors must we give the honour of raising 
them to the heigbt^'noticed. And this, not so much by what they 
liavo written on their own sex, which on tlie whole is rather dull 
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and weak, as, being women, have for over proved in theftr 
objective works their spiritual purity and capacity. Nevertheless, 
the social difficulties in the way of her continued deration are 
formidable enough, as we shall endeavour to point out, though 
necessarily in a very fragmentary idanner. 

It is one of the necessary evils, resulting from a high state 
of civilisation with excessive population, that young men can- 
not marry till such time as they are enabled to support wives 
in the position in which they have been brought up. No 
caste prejudice in India is stronger than tliis in England. 
Tliere are forty thousand young women in London alone, mar- 
riageable by age, health, and education — according to their class. 
In other words, the equivalents of the population of a second 
class town are n\ore or less victims to this law of society. 
Poverty, and the allurements of dissipation on the part of the 
other sex, doom at least one-half of those to a life-long spinster- 
hood ; to too many of them an unvirtuous ono. It will be seen 
that one of the two causes just noted, is the result of the above 
law of society, and is not in foct its most disastrous one. A little 
courage on the part of the man Nvould obviate this. I^aws of 
society are but legal conventionalisms, and are not irremediable, 
since they proceed from hereditary notions liable at all times to 
bo inoditiod, and often, as is allowed by society itself, quite 
foreign and inappropriate to the subject matter. The average 
mind is ordinarily conservative. It receives with faith wliat the 
past bequeaths it. To it contemporary ideas are new-fangled 
and dangerous. That is why your great man must be bodily 
dead before he can spiritually live. Only wlien the brow, that 
burnt with regenerating thought, is cold and pale for ever, 
does tlie aureole of public applause grow round it. Let us 
dare to bo true, let us think, and speak, and act in all honesty 
— always duly keeping in mind the bounds of deeprum ; let 
us turn full eyes on the world about us; there will then be 
no want of moral courage — at any rate of as much as will carry 
us ftirough the ridicule and pity of j;he world, in marrying at such 
a period in our finances as will not enable us to live quite so idly, 
so luxuriously, as we did as bachelors and spinsters ! Many and 
many a face has paled year by year, waiting for the hapyy time a 
thousand circumstances delay. To the young man able to sup- 
port his wife in decency, we say, Be brave, life is not so very 
long that we can trifle with our own souls^hrougli half of it. 
Fight your way courageously on, and you will not be retarded 
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because you have onb by your side, who^ sharing your crust, 
revives your drooping spirit, preserves you pure in a sacred enclo- 
sure of affection, and is a visible beckoning onward* He who 
makes the bosom of suck a woman his Bethel stone, shall have a 
Jacob’s visions c^ry flight, aiiQ all his thoughts, like the angds 
the old Patriarch saw, shall have immediate and active commune 
with heaven. Would that this mental independence were rigorously 
and humbly cultivated ! Tliere would be hope then for many 
more matters here, besides that of the fortune of woman. 

At the same time no man of right feeling should think of mar- 
rying unless he is prepared to leave an independency of some sort 
to his wife and children, in the event of death. It will be said 
insurance meets that objection. It^ must be remembered, how- 
ever, that an income from labour, depending on health, care, the 
caprice and the fortune of others, may at any time be taken from 
him ; and the coining of that day is not at all improbable when 
he may not have the small sum even for the insurance. Not even 
prospects, nothing but the possession of some bond Jid6 pro- 
perty, can justify marriage, unless indeed the peculiar advan- 
tages of Government service, with its pension, may not form an 
exception. We are no believers in Malthus, and read with great 
satisfaction the other day the recorded opinion of one of tlio 
greatest political economists we have, that population can never at 
any time exceed its ratio to produce ; in fact, that the capacity of 
production is equal to any amount of labour that can be brought to 
it, directly or indirectly ; and moreover, that tlie day at which the 
consumption may equal the production, is so very remote as to mako 
the question almost a reduclio ad absurdum. Still no general law 
will cover the individual responsibility of marrying without means. 
Itself the crimeof a crime either of luster thoughtlessness, its results, 
in how many cases, range from the irritability of the pecuniarily 
comfortable, to the miseries of the workhouse; and (hat has always 
been; thanks to the inefficient working and insufficient* conditions of 
the poor-law,’ the stepping-stone to the gaol. But if it do not go 
soiar, it still throws on the world children, whom the parents find 
it difficult to educate, and whp are therefore left to their own 4its 
for bread — a very dangerous consummation, t’>e consequences of 
which every Police Court at home has had occasion to register. 
We spe^, of course, of the middle classes, or rather of the 
lower sort of them, os tradesmen, cleric, and small merchants, 
by far the most- important element in the country. 

Take up an old^^allad for the epical and at the same time fami- 
liar version of t^story of early marriages. Amid all the human 
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joy^nd florrowi. t^id.lovf, Wfe«r» 

wade as wliumaa often as<«|iMm(iiess and ftwe twte ooaVtntalKe 
tbein><^o ve not see ever aMfi»erer,.ford»y 9 Uut 
tioB of yesterday ? Through f^udy 4K<mwa9t» pww dl«Mr.t^» 
i)alr..rous;ie, still diero >a hem a haating Imt can oqly como Jhow a 
genniaeliuniaa hesrtr-r^e old immortw sorrows and lovepr . T||^ 
80 ».and with reference to the mite of time hmuo has here ^ ** siudt 
ftmtastic tricks,*’ da we ni^ look on the poor tilly Cotydons and 
Amaryllis’s |daying in the shades, a#so many innocent .shesp 
whom the butpber may bo even now shmpeuing Ids knife for ? 
In the summer, whmi woods are green, 0, come, Amaiyl|{8 1 here 
is always summer ; here my peaceful flocks, my pipe, oar cottage 
wvered with honeysuckle, your favourite ki^ The coot stream 
invites us to ito bosom. Tlie gotls oro all propitious. (Have 
th^ not ever been to the most damning anions ?} And Cory- 
dons,outof the old ballads, rep^ in this dream of eternal sunimmr. 
But in the everlasting |aw of things winter comes (forgetful though 
ballads, Corydons and Amaryllis's are of him); ho hides tlm grass 
froifl the sheep, ' the stream is frozen over, tl>e cows must bo 
fed on turnips (not the saddest ballms CorydoQ will find in 
his new life) — ^squally children, tax>gaUicrers, dunning groccra — 
nay, for unfortunato Corydons— bailiffs. Alas ! was mere ever 
huch a tiling as “ love in a cottage” ? Are wo not tlie world's 
as mudi as love’s ? Before the murmur of the first hymeneal lo’s 
Are died away, the bride’s heart is sighing for the fiesb-pots of 
ther house, and tho brid^oom for. his friends and Jiis 

bilB>tidii; Are not bride and bridegroom brought too near each 
other •ili.-A cottage, and with no root or branch of loveto abide by; 
do they not feel all the effects of an unrespecting familiarity ? 
So it is too, with Corydons and Amaryllis’s, worldly comfortaule 
enough,thougb the love— sliall it be called love?— of tho yotitii goes 
witii the young blood; andfbr.eadt and every couple of hummi 
bipeds tim dream of life realised in this and that imjp^fect way, 
assuredly has its awful and bitter awakening; jmssing aw^ as n 
vision, not of tke eartli— “ trailing clouds of gkry” with it. .b^ 
to its - own ri^ion— leaving us snag,, matured respectabilities, 
y«ty vigilant after tradesmen’s bills— no longer romantic swiuns 
and shepherdesses piping inane or lewd ditties sub (egmine/agi,^. 
No (me who has. read Thackeray or knows life, will coll this 
all fancifa] or overdrawn. It is the history thousands of yeung 
men and w<nnen of all conditions. How much, and in whnt 
degrees, such, a marriage owesto love, interest, mxpcriiency, apathy, 
jpfuence, few sufficiently accustom themselves to self-examination 
voiiB.vi.— MO. I. ax 
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to determine. Only i^en irieyoe^Ie, do we see the act cleikviy 
and wholly. Nevertholese; there ate Meas of inatrl^e whereto no 
written poetry could reach in beauty, fahrmony, and significance; 
yet so eminently prac^al that they include tlie complcl^st order- 
ing and fulfilment orthe small details and numerable duties of 
daily life. That such ideas exist, more or less perfect, in most 
men’s minds, not a few of us can bear witness; that they do co-exist 
with many lives not alto^her pure, is one of the hundred anoma- 
lies 'of poor human narRro. But even with tliese natures tliOy 
present a vast amount of evil. How many experiences record 
with Da Quinccy, and how many unrecorded there miist be, that 
to an ideal of woman they owo their moral salvation ! Such an 
ideal has boon many times made incarnate. For such a one 
Colonel Ilutchinsoirs love ** stopped on this side idolatry” ; 
read Godwin’s protest for the discarded Mary Woolstanecraft ; 
look at Roland. Howitt sees in his wife one of tlie constella- 
tions of distinguished {English women.” Manzini grieves he has 
not the wliercvVithal to “honour the dear name” better tlian by the 
dedication of his Adckhi. * Zinzendorf, after twenty-five years of 
married life, looks back with astonishment at her mighty love 
“ Whom God loves, to liiin gives he such a wife.” With such 
wives we are not amazed at the singular purity and goodness of 
these men’s lives. You sec how love raises man. Like a mira- 
cle he rises throiigli love in moral height. The world, heretofore 
but a repulsive dull reality, immediately becomes full of* signifi- 
cance. JYoip only he feels himself a son of God, and his hmy the 
temple of God. High thoughts seem native to him. lie learns 
to respect his |x*r8onality, to see it more distinctly, to feel it gain- 
ing daily accessions of unwonted divine power; — he is awed at this 
sclf-revelation. Whatever is good . or lovely he gathers and 
clusters about her image, but that is so good and lovely, ho cannot 
say whether the flowers he brings are not a superfluous ornament, 
or are weecls which contact with her makes flowci-s. All the good 
and b!id in the world is made, in like manner, to contribute to 
her apotheosis. Very many books have been written on this same 
love, and yet the thing is incomprelionsiblo but by personal expe- 
rience. It must not for a moment be confuse^l Vith more animal 
desire. The fruit of the Hesperrdes made men godjike, but the 
Asphaltoan turned to dust in their mouths. God speaks to the 
earth in welcome siui&hhm aini benofic<mt rain, and the earth 
makes worthy and answer in flowers. He speaks to man 

through woman, iilfe his whole being with praise. As 

sleep to the frame, she is not merely a resting, but a 
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restoration. The speech is iDan*s». and it is silver ; silence 
riyhtiy Ueloiigs to the woiiiaiit and is golden. And so his 
spe^h fills UD her silfnce, and there is the Platonic con- 
summati^. Poets have sung all this these five thousand 
years, ^te |uan not merely reverences die woman by instinct 
ill the mother ; loves her by instinct in the sister and daughter ; 
loves her by habit in the wife ; he religiously puts aside her pocie- 
liarities in faculty and position, and looks on her as an imperson* 
ation of what is above him. His whole mind and strength enter 
into this view of his helpmate. His intellect gives and takes 
strength from it. The heart, loft to itself, is a creeping and not a 
climbing plant. It is content to wind itself round the roots of 
trees, unlike the mind, (to compare it to tlio top branches,) 
which will Iiavo nothing between itself and the sky. Till some- 
thing like these relations cuter more into human marriage, we do 
not augur much for Christianity, and arc unprepared to hope 
much for progress. 

Let us take heed — when the hour comes to us, as it assuredly 
shall come, when wo feel in our hearts a new anti divine emotion 
yearning and all-embracing towards a woman, called these thousand 
years * love’ — to go into the secret room of self-questioning, and 
resolutely bringing oiir ideal face to face with us, ask ourselves 
wliat manner of worthiness lies in us to make us a companion 
meet for her ; what manner of unwortliiness is in us to be rooted 
out ; what life wo would entail on her and her children ; whether 
it js not selfishness, either as thoughtlessness or passion, that is 
about to hurry ouc, the hem of whose garment wo could kiss with 
reverence, into a new sphere, immature, unprepared. 0 be no 
Corydon ! make her no Amaryllis ! If the house be not swept 
and in order ; if that other house, the spiritual one, ba not also 
swept and iu order, let us love our future bride too well to solicit 
her entrance. What is it to wait? Is not the love itself suffi- 
cient for laborious days? It is said tlie old Persian kings 
(Cyrus's and all) drunk of no other water than that of the sacral 
river Choaspes,— -abroad and in an oneiny’s country it was carried 
about with them. Be .this woman’s love our Choaspes. How 
many exiles have drunk of this saOredcr river in innumerable re- 
mote places, and have been refrc^cd ! Uow many there arf; here 
who may bitterly say — 

** Better fifty years of Eurepef than a cycle of Bombay,” 

and who have nothing else to ipfircal, unhappy life 

enduiable ? Kcnunciation,” as Qofethe says, is the one thing 
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needful.'* “ Is there not a love which exulta in the power of seU* 
abandonment, and can glory in the privili^eof eufieiing for what 
is g^?** Rcnouneo — so wo do. MA when that o&er time 
comes at last~for it too will come, never fear, whence bridal 
light shall fade away, and the bridal twilight doepono iom a tender 
darlmess — surely will bless the renunciation of youth in the 

{iirfect joy of manhood. 

Wo cannot help recording it hero as our opinion that, taking 
the world all in all, those women make the* best wives who move 
least in society. Reserve, by which term we would characttJrise 
a disinclination for public places, and those amusements which 
are merely animal, as balls, public dinners, &c., (for no one will 
contend that these, in the least, contribute to the social good feeling 
of a community), is both a positive and negative merit. The latter, 
in that it argues a sufficiency of mental employ at liomo, and a 
calm mind ; and the former, in the case of the spinster, that the 
man she chooses is likely to have all her heart, and that in the 
depths of her love no other image shall be reflected. Do not let 
us bo understood as asserting altogether that the more women 
see of men, the more fickle they becomo ; and that, where there 
has been the usual amount of such experience, though possibly 
one man has the hand, the heart may bo involuntarily, and from 
a livcly^^iinagination, contradiction, love of discursiveness, the 
example of the last novel, shared in by another or others ; that is, 
such a heart as a flirt can have. It is nevertheless true to 
extent, and so far as they go, in the history of civilisatii«i''ll*^l^ 
never been denied, that the harem and tho nunnerjr Sttb gfcat 
political institutions when insuring so much safety to domestic 
life. Education, more real and higher than what is now common, 
can only effectually take the place of these barriers. Again, itmay 
bo argued that the very fact of a woman marrying from a nunnery 
augurs ill ,for tho marriage. She starts from a life of restraint 
and ignorance, to one of freedom. Other men, probably handsomer 
and wittier than her liiisband, will converse with her. Affection 
Was no more consulted in her upion than it is in a treaty between 
nations. Hcrijnteoms enough to tempt weakness r jtray. But French 
licentiousness has never been Ascribed to this state of things. 
Indeed, as a rule, experience is against this dictum. She knows 
this man firsts «and finding him reasonably upright and sensi- 
ble, first gives her good-will ; and with the possession of her 
person, affectiiM ; j|ith^1ieT first-born, love. Hence it hap- 
pens that in tnc Eas^, Imndrcds of thousands of men and women 
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arc happy xind faitliful to their dying day, — a fiict in favour not 
only of aecitisioii for tho unmarried woiuaUf hut an irreatsiible 
argument for early marriages, other things, of course, agreeing. 

fiut, HI we have said, it is on education wc rely for the future 
development of die sex, and on the enlarged ideas which wilt 
come with time to result in the establishment of a system of 
cilucation, appreciatory of the materials it is called on to luould. 
While necessarily eclectic, tho primary condition of such a system 
nitist be intenseness, earnest striving, and in tho most universal 
sense — religion. For the woman far more than man, is accessible to 
spiritual impressions. The divine idea should be thej^c-all, and 
eiuUall. ^*Man is not placed in the world of sense alone, but the 
essential root of his being is in God. 11 urried along by sense and 
by Its impulses, the consciousness of this life in God may he 
readily hidden from him, and then, however noble may l>o his 
nature, he lives in strife and disunion with himself, in discord and 
unhappiness, without true, dignity and enjoyment of life. But* 
when the consciousness of tho true source of his existence first 
rises upon him, and he joyfully resigns himself to it till his being 
is steeped in the thought, then peace, and joy, and blessedness, 
flow in upon his soul.”* That is a conversion indeed. There- 
after whatever is untrue is repulsive ; the student becomes holy 
and honourable to himself above everything else ; not in respect of 
what he isy but of^ what lie should be, and what ho evermore must 
strive to become.^' ‘‘The peculiar self-abasement of a man coji- 
4uts in this, — when he makes himself an instrument to a temporary 
and perishable purpose, and deigns to spend care and labour on 
something else than the imperishable and eternal. In this view 
every one slioidd be holy and honourable to himself.'^ We are not, 
of course, to interpret this as saying anything against tho earnest 
fulfilment of daily duties, or oven the employment of a mind in 
its degree of enjoyment, irrespective of mere usefulness, (practi- 
cally and immediately understood,) as in poetry, for instance, which 
is not by any means in its course of culture a low or weak agent 
towards tho spiritual devclopcment Fichte is advocating. ** And 
so does his own person ever become holier to him through the 
holiness of hnotvfedge^ and kmwtedye again holier through the 
holiness of his Ilis whole life, however unimportant It 

n!!iy outwardly seem, has acquired an inward meaning, a new 
significance. Whatever may or may not flow from it, it is still a 
godlike life.”'!' 

^ Fichte's Student, by Smith (’bapman i iSl'), p. IIU. 
f Ibid, p. IhO. 



16.6 Progre^m Woman, 

The time has passed away when womatis rcc^iii^ and high- 
est sphere was harlotry, . and her ambitipn, iqt||gue ; aud since 
trilles irritate hiiniaii nature more than crimes, n^ei^ glad are we 
the days of tlio Montagues, Carters, Do Staols, au^ the . eigliteen^th 
century blue etocjcings are over. Kot .only are the old vices ,.s,uhr 
dued, hut the t)ld virtues develope themselves in a higher, ^nd 
the lady wlio, two hundred years ago, bore her husband ten children, 
and defended Corfu CasUo against all comers, would probably be 
now as prolific as ever, and the energetic preiddent of some charita- 
ble society. Wo have, however, peculiar to our day, what is called 
the strong-^imndeLl womans a sort of mushroom that grew out of 
Mary Woolstanecraft’s rebellion against her own sickly times. But 
the strong-minded woman will have her day in America, (for only 
in the social circumstances of that country could she, as Overlhiry 
would say, ** bo generated,**) as bloomer, doctor, editor, politi- 
cian, aud then doubtless, in duo time, slie will sink down into an 
Alcoholic Mrs.MacStinger — a sort of social nightmare not unknown 
even now in the British Isles. The process pursued in female 
education has been too much like that the Egyptians pursued with 
their mummies ; you must take out the brains to put in the 
sweet-smelling ^odours. We have taught the feet of our pretty 
ones to wear Chinese shoes, and when wc discover natural shoes 
are too largo for them, call them deformed ! There appears 
to be a wakening in right quarters to these SQiall facts. There 
is a rising appreciation for schools of design and aitiu wher^ 
something more shall be effected than a tinted roseior a sketch, 
finished by the drawing master. Colleges are starting up whence 
something more sliall bo taken away than dancing, a smat- 
tering of Italian, and a copy *of Mrs. Hannah Moore’s poems. 
Margaret Fuller’s classes, intended tq introduce a noble style of 
conversation, might bo .revived ; not unwanted, it is confessed, 
as a relief to prevalent inanities. Compared to these insipidities, 
the education of our great-grandmothers, that went little beyond 
the making of a pudding, was classic. Spiritual being must have 
fair play; it has been too much cramped. For instance, wo 
might despair of femality in crinolines, if one did not know it 
was the soul forcing itself. Ro6ts and branch^;} are not expected 
to grow unhealthily if buried under flagstones or tied down; they 
will coiin^ Jnto the upper daylight, and of course in a very sM^i 
grotes^igg^way. Bear^^up the mind to appreciate the great in 
naturfl^^d intellect, and the frivolous will not be heard oi. 
No v^ian, for instance, that could read and understand Bacon, 
wear ciinoliucs ! If C||#ucer, and Milton, and Jeremy 
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Taylor, ancV^^Addrson, irero in the boudoir, be sure the legion of 
three- volumed would be left rot at the circulating library. Do not 

look for cosmetics on the dressing table whereon a Bible h laid. We 
do not for a moment lose sight of the infinite small graces wherein a 
woman should, and does naturally delight ; we only protest against 
what arc falsely taken as such. Ben Johnson truly says, ** I love 
measures in the feet, and numbers in tlio voice ; they are gentle- 
nesses that often draw no less than the face.” The rugged old 
poet spoke the truth. But airmust bo natural with a due refer- 
ence to more important matters. It must never bo forgotten that 
tlio human soul will assert itself according to the degree of its 
essence, and the measure of its means — by the distaif and the 
Testament three centuries ago (women arc wiser now than 
to “n or read Greek), or by Bloomers and rights-of- women 
ravings now. But there is promise enough at present to warrant 
faith in tlie future. And every Englishmatrs heart must beat witl^ 
pride when ho thinks how many thousands of Iiis young blooming 
countrywomen are only waiting for an education, based on religion 
and common sense, of which we liave just quoted the divinest 
of all human dolinitions, to bocomo cacli in her sidicre, however 
small and under whatever^ modifications, what those eminent 
women, whom we have mentioned, w.cre in theirs. 

One word on the riglits-of-women ravings noted above. It need 
not be said here that allusion is made to deluges of phillipical pam- 
phlets thereon. These, for the most part, emanate from bilious 
American ladies, whoso *tiotions on things in general arc a confu- 
sion of chartism, atheism, and intense man-hating. One dimly 
discerns in these lucubrations what prospects the husbands of 
those ladles can have as regards their eyes and hair. They admire 
Bloomei'ism. They write pretty audaciously on Mormonism. In 
other matters tliey exhibit great freedom of opinion, and a 
corresponding *• freedom” of manner. One of thpir ** last” 
is, that Bacon wrote “ Shakespeare’s Plays,” ani^a London Smith 
(hotribile dictu) sees fit not to echo the belief, but appa- 
rently is so taken with it, as to^ pass it off as his own ! Your 
ladies of the bilious school are hardly content with wearing the 
brooches metaphorically. As for the husbands, though happily at 
leSst half of these agitators are spinsters, what can they do ? 
Evidently, there is nothing for them but henpicked idiotcy or 
tavern boosing. Tlicro is one depth even beyond this. These 
modest women liavo their meetings or demonstrations, and 
with quite a feminine refiueuieut of cruelty, put some miser- 
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ftl)le*liiis!)au(i in tlie chair. He must speak in theirilavour umler 
tlio threat of terrors unhappily unknown in Engtaiul. Lynch 
law hangs over him. Sydney Smitli Avas afraid of being talked 
to death by wild curates ; mankind in America are liable every 
day to bo eaten up by wild women. Mrs. Jellaby is a pattern of 
womanly usefulness compared to them. Men over the Atlantic 
who daro to thinks console themselves with a few general reflections. 

A little learning isa dangerous thing/* and alittlo corporal punish- 
ment, as allowed in old law, would not be at all out of tho way, if 
you wore not deterred from llaynau*s“ method” by the fear of your 
wile writing a book against you, or turning you out of tlie bouse. 
Tho “ Caudle Lectures” arc SAvcct prose Idyls to a Lecture 
on Woman, lior hopes and rights, by Seraphina Sarks, 

One’s instinct tells one Liicretia Borgia would have bml an 
honourable loving sa/e companion to S. S. the M.D. Sarks and 
I Stiyclinino strike tho alarmed mind as soinctliing more than mere 
alliteration. Tho fact is, this lady and all of her persuasion have 
made a great mistake. They will never further any cause, espe- 
cially the cause of women, by trying to become men. Hons will 
never crow, flap they over so loudly. They know too much, and 
their knowle<lgo is not exactly of tlie rjglitsort. It is to be feared, 
moreover, they Avant certain plemonts wo olil-Avorld people look on 
us necessary. There arc ‘‘ excellent tilings in woman” Ave can- 
not aflbrd to dispense Avith yet, not even for what they olfer us 
as substitutes. We inherit, witli the memory of our mothers, a 
love for domestic grace, humility, in her sox. 
that qur Avives are bodily virtuous, but ^hatis apt to be overhjok- 
ed in tho hurry of the times, that tliey are spiritually so. We liav(3 
a prejudice against female statesmen, doctoi’s, lawyers, and lecturers. 
It is quite enough that they rule statesmen, malcc patients of doctors, 
broAvbcat laAvyers, harangue lecturers at boino. That is their Avay, for 
good and evil, of ruling the Avorld. In so far all Avoinen arc Jesuits — 
they have secret powers which they use or abuse as they Avill. Public 
pliillipics, liowcvgr, dear Seraphina, will no more advantage ibis 
bugbear of yours, your cause, than mending stockings at home 
will damage it. Indeed of thqtwo, avo should imagine the satis- 
faction tho husband Avould derive from a ^lair of wxdl-mended 
stockings, would do more through his gratitude for tho same, than 
any amount of tea drinking and passing of shrill resolutions. 
Furthermore, tlierc is no fear of the right. It can tojee care of 
itself. There is a persistency in all riglit that works on silently 
and independently Vill it have obtahicd its ends. Men too may 
safely be left to themselves to find out their duty as icgavds it. 
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A single passage in LedyarU lias converted more woman-haters (il* 
lliere be such) than the most vehement of Sarksian orations. A 
tender nurse at a bedside has brought tears to worldly hard eves 
that would glanco at no pamphlets ofSeraphina’s, however blood- 
thirsty. An Exeter Hall of the sisterhood addressing live thousand 
deliant bonnets, and ten thousand indignant pattens, will never have 
the weight with any man that the knowledge of a girl gaining 
bread for her old parents, and keeping herself pure in tlic world, 
will have. And not to any declaration of the independence of 
women of the United States of America, or of any women, can, as 
we have already remaikcd, be •iscribed the extraordinary reverence 
now held towards the sox. An old faded lI(>\Ycr placed in a 
b(»ok by liands long years cold, a i(K!k of liair (tlic pathetic “ only 
a wolnan’s hair"), have kept in the licart of a man not only a 
eoiiseer‘?led spot for the dead, but a sa<’red love, for her soke, for 
all \voirieii. iSinco the bilious school will not believe in this, wo 
cannot accept it as furnishing the t^ pc of the progressive woman. 

For the more important <]tu*.stions reaching the rnhshuta o(' the 
social system we have not tiio space, ]ior the infdvriM at hantl, 
Mocossarv lor their honest dioCUaoon. Such <jnestions, how(‘,v<T, 
are pregnant at the present moment, 'i hes are becoming, in I'.ua, 
of vtMy deep ]>olitical imjiortancc'. Tho most pressing seems to 
be, in wliat way the amelioration of the condition of go\crnc.'sc> 
.•Hid ncodIew(»inen can be eliected. As the line of demarcatitm 
Ix'twcon male and female employment exists now, there is oveiy 
day a sadder prospect for the immense number (d’ young women, 
who have no other openings in life but ihes(\ As popidation in- 
creases, certain classei of labour like tln».se noted will become more 
abundant, and wages mii.st decrca.se. Tho most con.scientious mTorls 
of individuals to give fair p.ay for fair labour iloiu', and not that 
regulated by ruinous competition, will not altogotl.er avaib It. 
is to tho enterprising tendeneie.s of the ago vve turn with hope 
for the solving of this and other problems. Daily th<M*e are now 
avenues for capital, daily tlieic i.s tho discovery of new in- 
dustrial employment. AVomcn njust have their share in them ; 
ill all work requiring delicate handling, they arc superior to 
us. Furthermore, occu})ations \v (3 now monopolise, might be 
opened up for them. Miss Harbara Leigh Smith has written 
a very earnest panijdiloL on tliis suhiect. Why .should tlmy 
not be watclimakers (Hennett says tlioy would do admira- 
bly), accountants, managers of washing anfl sewing machines ? 
IViiss Smith finds occupation in thi.s way for a hinnlrod thousand 
von. \ 1 .— NO. 1. l!2 
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womoii ? A new society ot* female artists was founded only 
the otlier tlay. Altoj^elher tliere is hope. JJut a still greater, 
hecaiise a far more attainable remedy for tho slavery, ])overty, 
and sin of England, is emigration. Emigration shouhl bo vi- 
goroMsIy persibtcd in. We heartily wish it were made compnl- 
Miry on, at any rate, the tliousands of able-bodied adults of both 
sexes who crowd the workhouses. That mere law-making can do 
much, wo grievously doubt. No law-making can meet tlie inuu- 
merablu tine shades and distinctions of condition and re(|uire- 
inent that are coustantlv growing and cliauging. Nothing short 
ol miracle in human arrangements will provide alike for all 
InimaniLy. Tliere never was, and never will be, sucli a thing a.j 
communism. Injustice there will needs he. To make it as little as 
possible is one great aim of every man’s mission. Certmnly 
there has heen very little legislation for the two classes of woiikmi 
named ; there liave been some tew public movements in (heir 
favour, hut, with one or two exceptions, with short-lived zeal and 
(jnestionable prudenctj. And surely theirs is a desperate condi- 
tion ! With both, sooner or later, it is for the most part irreme- 
iliable dependence and poverty. I'lach is exjiosed to “ the 
gr<iat crime of great cities.” Vet in them, as classes, we behold 
(perhaps for that very reason) the noldest ie[)resentativ£*s *>1' 
their sex in purity and liigh-mindednoss. Tho viejls of years av.* 
nothing to one hour of steadfastness amid such evil as they are 
exposed to. Tliere are many Jane Eyres amongst them. Good, 
wives for any men, they make the hobt wives for poor men. No 
class, as a class, ha.s any so good, or so many of them. Eor the 
redemption the man brings the woman witli the wTdding-ring — 
from diseomfort, persecution, all manner of humiliation, in (ho 
governess — sijualid poverty, severest* labour, evil company, in llm 
fieedlowoniau— what a lieart of love, wisdom, forothouglit, <levotion, 
governed by what bitter experiences ! Daughters supporting 
parents, and younger brothers and sisters striving womaidully in 
the groat buttle. Of course parallel instances are im our side as 
signal, and more frequeiu. Ihit what a struggle compared to 
a man’s ! ^VlJat a victory, when it is a vie! -ly, compared to a 
man’s ! flow many social h»*roisms of this sc.t are being silently 
enacted, while the world is absorbeil in purple and tinkling 
cymbals ! 

For the rest, this cause must be left to the great ameliorator — 
Time. Dut we hold that all true aspiring women are, in fullill- 
ing tlieir own natutbs, directly serving tlie unhnppier poitions 
of their own sex in iviisiin» the idea of it, aiul in creating 
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Ji)(*ic ainl more rovcronco for it. From Floionce Nij’litiii- 
> 4 ;a]e to iMis. Seacolf, Woman is l»y nature a nurse. One does iiot 
W(»i](Jer at t!ic poor fellows in the Imspilals ot Seutari kissinu; llio 
very sluidows of the nurses there. We look t ’ Kosa J?onhe?ir with 
lur miraeuloiis horses ; so true to nature, aye, and true too to 
suiuoLliing vvltliin us greater than nature, Mrs. ^>nierville, >sli(>se 
works are tlie most popular, and moreover among the uu'^t ad- 
vanced seieiitifio manuals oi the time ; high thoughtful iutolleets 
5 da* jSlrs. tJamesoii, iho finest expositor of the most pootie side; 
vd niiddlo age fanaticism. (Of tlie Miss Brontes wo cainmi 
'•.'ly UMieh hero: about souls so great, so early deml, it is well 
to iie silent.) lor the most ex(piisit(‘ bleinling of tenderness 
V. ilh iiitenso>L mental j)ow\‘r, we look to, and to no one <dso of 
I Kin r Sv X, Mis. Browning. She is the poet of wtunen. Her 

Aur^ua Leigli" emhodles luu‘ hopes and fears, and thoughts of 
lemale progie.ss. On the wdn»lc, iii a erudo iiineal c^tory and in 
I'oe'ry, tlie like of which we have not heard in our time, she is 
hopeful. It i.-, ti.e mi.-.>.ion ^if thew, ami such as these, and in these 
wa\s, to elevate Jiuman nature. 

'i ]'•? uoet ol our age has, in “ 'riieBrinces".,” with tlie, true])oet*s 
visjon, nnely indi<atod wjiat the place of woman should be, in (lie. 
'K^fid — 

'• Tor v\<‘iri-Hi is ni‘t nml* m.o*, 

iJiii: ili\< r.so : foTikl wv mate li<‘r as tln'^ m.m, 

Sa\) - 1 love were slain : ]»i.s (U.ai.a buml i.s this 
iVoi. Iik<' to like, l»«t like m ilureroiico. 

> < t in the leiijT yi.irs wi. or they t»ru-w ; 

‘tJie injiu hti iiiure of woman, she of man ; 

Hi* j;.iiri in sve( eiin s.s ami in moral lifight, 

jNor lose (Ik; \^ns(lin^r iIkavs tliat Unow ihewojhl^ 

Mu* im-iiial Iirf aKtli, norlail in cliiUlward eare 
•S’or I"‘r ihf ohiMlike in tiio I irger mimi 
't'll} at the 1 r i >}ii' set hr-iji If ti; m;ou 
I J/- I /\< f nir'-tr i,,;'', nuil’f 
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Art. VII.— SIAM : PAST AND PUJS^ENT. 

1. The KfHfjdom and People of JSiayn ; wilk a Narniiive of 

the MisHion io that Country in 1855. By Sir John 

Bowuino, F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in 

Cliina. 2 VoU. London : J. W. Parker. 

2. l^oyiuje dit Cornte dt Foibin a Sianiy suivi de qiwlqncs lU tails 

fxtralis dcs Memoires dc VAhho de Choisy (1685-1688). 

Paris : llachettc. 

Two-THlROtt of Sir John Uowring’s volumes on Siam consist 
of verbatim extracts and translations from the works of previous 
writers, llis own journaU wdiicli occupies but a very short space, 
!s modestly placed towaids tho end of the second volume, and 
forms tho sccj^uel to some seven handro<l pages of such collected 
utateriaks. In his proface tho aullior returns thanks to Bisliop 
Pallegoix for his permission to make use of tho contents of hi.‘> 
M\teresling work (puWished in 1854) entitled, “ Description da 
lioyawnc TiuiU oti iSiauiy'* and, as ho adds, “ ho !»as not failed to 
take advantage of tliis permission to a coiisiderablo extent.'' 
Indeed, to Bishop Ihillegoix, 8ir John Bowring is indtdvted for tlio 
greater part of Ids information respecting Siam. He has likewise 
iargelv borrowed from tho woiks of other French Jesuits, from 
Coloiiel Low’s “Journal of the Fastern Archipelago,” and from 
the narratives o( (Jrawfor<l, Fiulay.son, and others. 

This .system of compilation, whilst it detracts in sonic dcgieo 
4|tun tie’ liUraiy merit of his performunce, at least entitles 8ir 
Jolm l]o\vring to the credit of fraidviy adopting the superior infor- 
inatioii of others, iustead of amiLsing tjic public with crinln 
opinions or Uncertain facts. 

What wo thus gain in information, how'cver, \vc lose in interest. 
There is no longer that spontaneity of manner which is tlie great 
( iiar.m of books of trave l ; there is none of the freshness with 
which actual impressions are naturally recorded; and, instead of 
the ca.•^y graceful ilow of a personal narrative, we have otten the 
dry ]ied<anlic style of an encyclopaidia. 

^Vc remark, thioughoiit the woik, that considerable rauliun 
li.u been cxenibed with legatd to observations or criticisms on the 
piCiseut gosemmeut of ^viain, and perhaps the key to this may be 
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itmiid in the fact, that the reigning kings read the public newspa- 
j>crs with interest and attention, and exhibit same vindictiveness 
against those wlio pulilicly attack them. One of the first acts of 
the king, after Sir John Ilowriiig’s arrival . t Ikuigkok, was to 
<‘idl his atteutibn to a Singap(u*c newspaper containing some 
slightly disparaging remarks on his government, lor suspicion of 
having written wliich the American missionaries had siiflered 
some personal restraint. Our ambassador seems to have forer 
seen the possibility of thus offending Siamese majestv, and has 
therefore generally refrained from the expression of adverse opinions, 
limiting himself to mere statements, giving much prominence to 
what is favourable, and casting evil a little into tlie sliade. This 
is politic, and jierhaps not unnatural under tlic circumstances, 
aiul we arc far from finding fault with any writer who con Ones 
iiimsolf to facts, and suppresses opinions. 

VVe cannot say anything in praise of our author's style, wliich 
is laboured and inelegant, and often sets sense and grammar at 
doliiuico ; but still he has collected much interesting matter res- 
pecting Siam, and wo are content to thank him for that, without 
inquiring here wlietlier his task miglit not have been betlot 
peiionned. Wo cannot, liowever, avoid iiKjniring what possible 
interest Sir John Howring thinks that the public can take in such 
inlbrmation as the following : — April 4. This morning enjoy- 
ed a bath at six o’clock.** These personal details are entirely out 
of place in sucli a work, and, whatever ho may bo hims<df, the 
woild is siqu'emcly indifiereiU to an author’s ablutions. 

Sir John Bowring gives some account of the caily JOuropcan 
interc(»nr.se with Siam. The Portuguese commiini(‘ation.s with that 
iountry date as far back as Kill ; but those cited are of no 
intcrc.sl, and are only catalogued. The earlic.st detailed account 
wlin-li lu; has been aiile to liinl, is that of Van Schouten, in IbliG. ^ 
I lie P(»rtugucsi% however, liad active relations with Siam long 
beloie the Dutch, but the autlior does not seem to be aware of 
the narrative of Odoardo Barlmsa, a Portuguese genthhnan, who 
circumnavigated the world at llic beginning of the sixteenth 
century. We find the account of this traveller, written in J.olt), 
coin|)ris('d in the treatise “ ilarUjallonc ei via^/qi racadlo da 
M. a io I Bait: llamtf.'iio," jiublished at Venice in 1559* Bar- 
bosa afterwards sailed in 1519 from Lisbon, in the good ship 
“ VoUoria,’* and again went round the globe, but died witliout 
being permitted to reacli again his native country. 

Tins travellor gives a quaint and inleicstin^ account of Siam 
•iiid ito king, ' a mighty piince, having many soldiers, both hoisc 
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and f(xjt, and many elephants.*" He says that in the port of 
Tciiasserim, tlio first to which lie came after leaving Pegu, “ there 
arc many merchants, Moor and Pagan, who dcid in all kinds of 
mercliaiulise. They have ships with which they navigate towards 
Pcngal and Malacca, and other parts. Within’^he kingdom is 
produced much excellent gum benjamin, which is the juice of 
trees. * * * To this port of Tenasserim come many ships from 
dilferent parts, and bring there copper, quicksilver, cinnaber, 
cloths of cotton and silk, dyed velvets of Mecca, salFron, wrought 
coral and beads, rose-water, &c., all which are highly prized in 
the country.** Passing on to Quedah, ho says, “ here come an 
infinite number of ships which traflic in all kinds of merchandise. 
Here grows very good and excellent pepper, whicli is carried to 
Malacca, and thence sent on to China.** 

Another Portuguese gentleman, who continues the narrative 
ol‘ his friend Barbosa, says, All the land is very green and beau- 
tiful, and very rich and prolific, with much people and many 
cities.** Its ports he describes as frequented “ by many foreign 
merchants, the greater part of whom arc Chinese, because the 
trade of Siam with China is great.’* lie says that the inhabi- 
tants ‘‘ have the reputation of being a prudent and wise people,” 
and that tlio kingdom is ruled with justice by the king, “ wlio 
resides constantly in the city of Odia.” With regard to its 
commerce lie says : — “ The principal articles of trade which Siam 
receives from Malacca, are slaves of both sexes in great number, 
white sandal-wood, pepper, quicksilver, cinnaber, orpiment, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs, cloth, according to the use of Siam, stuffs of silk 
and wool, rose-water, carpets, brocade of Cambaia, wax, camplior 
of Borneo, putchuc and galls.*’ But even tlien, as he states, the 
misgovernment of the country, the e^xcessive exactions from foreign 
merchants, and the extortions of the nobles, greatly cramped tra<le, 
which was considerably diminishing in consequence. The Cliinese, 
however, were on a bettor footing than other merchants. 

So long as Barbosa relates what he liad himself seen, he 
appears to be truthful and moderate ; but when ho gives tlio 
experiences of his friends he is more apocryphal. AV'e leave the 
reader to form his own opinion of the followirg : — 

Going further inland towards China there is another king- 
dom of heathens, which is also tributary to the king of Siam, 
ill wliich there is a beastly and horrible custom, according to 
what a gentleman of credit has informed me, that wlien there 
dies any one of their relations or friends, to honour him they 
fake the dead body, whether by disease or of other deatli, and 
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carry it into the midst of a field, where they fit tip throe beams, 
two upright, and one across, to which they fasten a chain with 
two h(X)ks, upon which they hang the body so as to be able to 
roast it by a great lire underneath ; and until it be cooked there 
stand round all^ the children, and their redations and friends, 
weeping with all their might (a pit) potrre), and when it is roasted 
they take vessels full of wine, aiul each one a knife, and go on 
cutting the llcsh and eating it, and drinking the wine, not 
ceasing to weep continually, however ; and the nearest relatives 
arc the first who commence eating him, and they do not leave off 
till there remain nothing but the liouos, which they burn. And 
they say that they give tint burial to these their relations, 
because, being of their own blood, tliey cannot be buried any where 
more comfortably than in their own bodies,” 

The most detailed and interesting account of early Knropcau 
intercourse with the Siamese, however, is tlic history of tlio 
embassy sent to their monarch by Louis XIV. in Jf)85. Of 
this singular proceeding four narratives were published. The first, 
by the Chevalier Do Cliaumont, the h'rcnch ambassador, wliicli is 
quoted by vSir Jolm Dow ring, is dry, meagre, and unsatisfactory.' 
Diit, doubtless, our envoy, il be were aware of the other accounts, 
preferred that of his predec(‘SSor, stupid but diguiiied, on the 
Ilighgate principle of not having recourse to the attache so long 
as he could get at the ambassador. 

Tlic second account was by tlie Perc Tachard, one of tlie Jesuit 
priests, who accom[)anied the mission. It is both uninteresting 
and incorrect, being evidently written with the view of exciting ho|>e3 
of proselytism, wliicli had no foundation l)ut in his own over-credu- 
1-ous imagination. The same objections, ivitli a stronger charge ol 
Ih’tion, must be preferred against a third account by tlic Abbe 
Do Choisy, whose antecedents give him, as we sliall sec, no very 
strong assistant credentials. We greatly prefer, to all, tlic 
kiteresting and grapliic accoiiut ot tlic young Comte Do Forbin, 
ail attache to the embassy, who describes naturally and* pleasantly 
bis Siamese experiences, and seems, very little inclined to increase 
his own hnportance by exaggerated statements witli regard to tho‘ 
country in which he spent about tfiree ye^jirs. For, on the return 
of the mission to France, lie was loft with the Siamese monarch, 
wlio created him High Admiral of the kingdom, and Governor 
of Bangkok. His narrative has an evident air of (rankness and 
candour, and gives many a passing glimpse of the state of things 
ill Paris and Siam in the days of the Grmnd Monarque^ and 
forms an interesting to the mission of 1855. 
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Tlio good people of Paris, in 1684, were a little surprised, 
hut still more amused at first, by the arrival of two scantily- 
clad ambassadors from Siam, who excited as much curiosity 
in the streets of tlio gay capital, as Captain Cook on the 
sliorcs of tho Sandwich Islands. Tho equally astonished 
Siamese, however, brought in their pockets letters which 
secured for them a welcome at court, due to tho credulity 
and superstitious zeal of the age. These letters, dictat’d 
by no common knowledge of human nature, were written by the 
Prime Minister of Siam. This individual >vas a Greek, named 
Constantine Phaulcon, but generally called simply Monsieur 
Constance. He was tlio son of a poor tavern-keeper in a little 
village of Ccphalonia, wlio, possessed of some talent ami greater 
cunning, and urged on by a very unscrupulous ambition, had, 
after much vicissitude, risen to the first position in Siam, ami 
exercised great influence over tlie sovereign. As a foreigner, 
however, he had numerous enemies amongbt the nobles, and ic 
was to strcngtlieii hims('lf against them, and g.stablisli his posi- 
tion, that he had ros(jlvod to address himself to Vvance, and 
quietly place her in possession of the capital. Knowing, however, 
that Louis XIV. would not listen to any sucli direct overtures, lie 
resolved to address himself to tho weak point of the times, stating 
that the Sianieso monarch was desirous ofembracing Christianity, 
and calling upon the court of France to foster this good disposi- 
tion, nor allow such an opportunity of converting a monarch and 
liis nation at one voui) t«) escape. The traduced king of Siam, 
unfortunately, did not understand French so well as the present 
one does English, and, consequently, thinking that lie was merely 
r.endlng his compliments and presents to his dear brother of France, 
lie allowed the ambassador.s to depart with his royal benediction. 

Conversion cannot, after all, have appeared a matter of much 
dlilioulty to M. Constance, for he himself liad changed his religion 
on several occasions with the same ease ns ho changed his coat. 
His mother had brought him up in tlio profession of the Greek 
Church, but, on being launched into tho world, he had found it 
convenient to forsake tliis for Protestantism. Wliether at any 
period ho left this creed 4or — let us .say no c*ecd at all — w'c ca!i- 
not aflirm, but think it likely he did. One thing is sure, how- 
ever, that, by tho ministry of the Jesuit missionaries at Siam, 
our facile friend emerged’, before the period at which we make liis 
acquaintance, as a Roman Catholic, to which church he now 
hinted the possibilWy of turning a few millions of .souls at one 
master Iv slvoKe. 
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Louis XIV., whose greatness, acconling to Auguste Vacqueiie, 
Jay ninro in Ins imposing wig, whidi he novoi* removed even in 
I he presence of a valet, than in the head it covered, was not proof 
against this tempting bait, and, counselled by his own superticial 
religious zeal, and by his clergy, he resolved to send an embassy 
to convert the king of Siam. Doubtless the infliience of 
Madame De Maintenon somewhat assisted him in forming this 
determination, and at least wo know that she exhibited much 
interoftt in the addresses of tlie Siaineso ambassadors. Spite of her 
quiet good sense, licr imagination, coloured by the strange n llec- 
tion of her own fortune, was not unapt to take occasional llighta 
beyond the regions of probability, esj)ccially where the Cliurch lent 
its venerable aid to plume the wings. 

The gentleman chosen for the oilicc of ambassador was tlio 
Chevalier De Cliaiimoiit, a somewhat stupid l)ut very pious naval 
oUicer; but as the Comte Do Forbin says, admirably fitted for 
an embassy “ whose aim was principally to convert an idolatrous 
king, and perhaps the whole of his kingdom.*' For the Haunt- 
ing \vill-o*-tlie-wisp of proselytism has also flashed delusively 
lu'lbre the young Comte De Forbin, and such periods roll from 
his pen with unctuous gravity. 

The Abbe De Clfoisy was named second in the affair, with th(5 
ivmk of ambassad(»r-ia-ordinary, with a special eye to Ins clerical 
cliafacter, and the conse<]ucnt aid ho might render to the yiameso 
monarch in hi» transition from Bhuddism to Home. This gentle- 
man merits a word or two. It must be admitted that in his youth he 
liad been an extremely maitvais sujety a fiict of wliicli we are even 
now forcibly reminded by occasional mundane remarks wliicli 
escape from his clerical pen. A portion of his younger days liad 
been passed in the disguise of a woman, during whicli period the 
future ahbe had been known to tlie world as the Comtesso De 
Barres. Fate and famine had oven forced the soi-’disant countess 
to offer her services as an actress to the manager of tho^Bourdeaux 
theatre, wliere, for several months, she delighted the eyes of the 
stage-loving Bordelais. We are tohl, liowcvcr, that on his 
recovery from a serious illness he ^abandoned his evil ways, wrote 
pious books instead of plays, and entered tlie church. II caring of 
the intended mission, our abb6’s imagination fired up with some 
of the adventurous spirit of former days, and ho determined to join 
the expedition. Spite of several repulses, he represented to tho 
]\Iinister Seignelai, as he himself tells us, “ that the Chevalier 
De Cliaumont might die on the way, am1» that tho embassy 
might thus fall into the hands of some sailor, little versed 
V(V^. VI. — NO. I. 2:i 
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in that sort of matter ; that religion might consequently suflfer ; 
tliat) besides, the king of Siam wishing to be converted, the 
chevalier, who was a very mediocre theologian, would only 
bo able to give him superficial instruction. In a word,*^ ho 
says, I prayed liim to ask for me the coadjutorship to tho 
chevalier, and the post of ambassador-in-ordinary, in case the 
king should wish to be instructed in the Christian religion.’* 
llis wish was granted, as wo have seen, but the abb6, perhaps, 
exaggerated the extent of his own theological powers, he having 
been ordained, and “ coached” through all the sacred orders in 
the rapid space of four days, by his friend the Bishop of 
Metellopolis in partihus. 

The abbe, however, declared himself smitten with the crusad- 
ing fever from tho first moment in which he heard of theTSiameso 
project. “ Nothing more,” he exclaims with a fervour worthy 
of Peter the Hermit, nothing more was required to put into my 
heart the apostolic ambition of going to the end of tho world to 
convert a great kingdom.” But, alas ! zeaj could not procure 
the abbe his outfit, credit there was not for him, and his relations 
pretended to be very angry with him, as he pertinently sup- 
poses, “ to avoid being obliged to offer liira ^ pistole.” So, as 
many a time before, he had recourse to tho usurers. But the 
truth must be told — an additional motive, beyond “ apostolic 
ambition,” moved the Abb6 He Choisy to go to tho enu of the 
world to convert the great kingdom of Siam. His creditors, of 
the Comtesse Do Barres period, had become clamdibtft, tod made 
a short absence from the capital not only agee^blb, but necessary. 
Siam miglit have its desagremms^ but at Teaet amongst these tho 
pressure of small tradesmen’s bills was not included, and to 
Siam therefore he would go. Doubtless visions of Japan cabinets, 
China shawls, ornaments of gold and of silver, and jewels of pure 
water floated through the abb6*s mind in the pauses of his aposto- 
lic ambition, and it may have occurred to him that the gratitude 
of a penitent monarch, and the tokens of Eastern magnificence and 
generosity might, ere long, relieve him from the painful necessity 
of travelling in foreign parts. 

Tho young Comte Do Forbin, with his reputation for braviry 
as an officer in the French marine, arriving in Paris about this 
time, was induced to join tho expedition by the advice of his relatives 
and friends, the Cardinal De Forbin- Janson, Bishop of Beauvais, 
Bontoms, the first valet-do-chambre of tho king, and riio Comte 
Do Luc- He was ihade major of the embassy, and was led to 
Siam partly by his love of enterprise, and partly in the desire to 
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advance his fortunes abroad, at a time when a general peace left 
him little to do at home. 

The Comte De Luc mentioned the expedition to a Madame 
RouiUet, who happened to have two cases of coral, and who, 
desirous of disposing of them, and not content with an offer of 
SCO livres from the India Company, begged De Forbiu to tako 
tliom with him to sell to the Siamese, and invest the proceeds in 
Indian stuffs, Chinese cabinets, Japan ware, and any curiosities 
of the country. 

The three persons already described, accompanied by tho 
returning Siamese ambassadors, by six Jesuit priests, includ- 
ing tho haulier Tachard already mentioned, whom the king was 
sending, in the capacity of mathematicians, to China, by four 
missionaries, and by a numerous suite of young gentlemen curious 
to see the world, embarked at Brest iii two frigates, VOhmu^ 
and La Maligm ; and with many a cry of Vive le roi /” iliis 
si!)giilar embassage SQtsail, on Saturday the 3rd March 1685, to 
convert a inonarcn and liis entire kingdom.** 

Smooth seas and favouring gales waft them along towards tho 
line, under the fiery glances of a vertical sun, and the silver sheen 
of new stars and unfamiliar constellations. They see tho beautP 
fill Soutlicrn Cross rise before them, doubtless suggesting to tho 
enthusiastic missionaries visions of that cross soon to rise brightly 
before the benighted king of Siam, and, like a second Charleiiiagtio, 
turn him to the bosom of tho Motlier Church. After tliroo 
months of slow, but steady progress, they reached the Cape of 
Good Hope, and had a narrow escape from shipwreck, not from 
storm, but from a sudden calm which left them drifting on shore. 
A saving breeze, however, sprang up, and after enjoying for eight 
days tho hospitality of the Dutch, who, De Forbin says, purchas- 
ed the Capo from the Caffres for a very mediocre quantity of 
brandy and tobacco, they proceeded on their voyage. Stormy 
winds then separated the ships, and %fior great difficulty they 
found their way to Java and entered tho straits, reachuig Bantam 
in two months from the Cape. Hero they were not allowed to 
land or take in provisions, on account of a revolt of the Javans; so 
they set sail, and in twodays and afialfrcached Batavia and met with 
friendly welcome. Here De Forbin being offered 6000 livres for tho 
two cases of coral belonging to Madame llouillet, decided to “sell 
and repent,” thinking the price a fair gain upon tlie offer of 500 
livres from tho India Company. Sailing hence they very peaceably 
(fort paisibleraent) continued their voyage, ami cast anchor at tho 
bar .^f Siam in the mouth of the “ Meiuam or Mother of 
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Waters,” on the 23rd of September, about six mouths aftei 
leaving the harbour of ]^rest. 

Tlic Comte Do Forbin, accompanied by M. Le Vacher, one of 
the missionaries from Siam, who had led the ambassadors to 
l^iris, and now returned to the seat of his labours, immediately 
lamhul to report the arrival of the French envoy. On nearing 
tlio shore he saw throe or four small cane huts covered with palm 
leaves, wlicre, Lc Vacher informed him, resided the Governor of 
the bar. De Forbiii thus describes liis first experiences in Siam : — 

‘‘ Ticaving our boat, we found, in one of these houses, tliree oj* 
f(»iir men seated on tlic ground on their haunches, ruminating 
like bulls, without shoes, without stockings, without hat, and not 
having on all their bo'dics more than a piece of cloth with ’wdiic.li 
tliey covered their nakedness. The rest of the house was as bare 
as themselves. I saw there neither chairs nor any other furni- 
ture. 1 asked, on entering, where the Governor w'as. One of the 
troop answered, * I am lie.* This first glimpse demolished a goo<l 
many of the ideas 1 had formed, to myself, of h>iain ; but feeling 
veryluingry ] asked for something to eat : this worthy Governor 
presented mo some rice ; I asked him whether he had not somc- 
ilung else to give me : ho answered me, ‘ Amiuj^ whicli means 
no. 'Jims we were regaled ou lauding.” 

Poor Comto De Forbin ! already were his illusions beginning 
to bo dispelled. Was tins the kingdom of his golden dreams? — 
this the mighty realm which he and the envoys of la belle Frmce 
had been laboriously seeking, for six months, through sun and 
storjii, and perils of waters, with intent to convert ? Ca?ie huLs 
for gorget)Us palaces, naked governors for jewelled dignitaries, and 
plain rice for S})icy baiupicts, had not entered into his calcula- 
tions, nor that im]jres&ion, with which he entere^l and loft Siam, 
of misery everywhere displayed to that degree that it strikes 
the eye (([(idle saute uuxyeux) and that it is impossible to avoid 
seeing it.” * 

Put tlie two emissaries i)roceeded \ip tlie Moinain, seeing 
iicithev house nor village, except a lew miserable huts hke tlioso 
at the bar, and, through a lieavy pelting rain which came on, 
they arrived about ten o’clock at night at JJangkok, not then, as 
now, tlio capital. Do Forbin says that the Governor of tliis 
place was a Turk by birth, and a little better h)dged than he ol 
the bar. Here they had a had enough supper d la Turque., with 
only sherbet {sorhec) Utr drink. The next morning Le Vacher 
took a native canoe^arid went on to Siam, as the capital was then 
cji’oiicoiisly called, wliil&t De Forbin returned ix> the Jiiends 
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inii>aliently awaiting for nows in the ships. JicFore starting, ho 
askoil the Governor wlietlicr lie could not puivliase fruit and 
vegetables for his companions, but was answered by the invaria- 
ble amniji'' no, which word seems to have exasperated our young 
Frenchman, for on reaching the ship and being hailed with the 
question wlietlier ho had brought with him anything for llie 
rerreshmeut of the crew, ho answered “ Amay ! I bring back 
nothing but musquito bites, which have perscciitctl us aU the way.*’ 

For live or six days they lay disconsolately enough at anchor 
without seeing a soul ; but then there arrived some of the Jesuit 
missionary establishraeut of Siam, with compliments from tho 
king, and his minister, M. Constance, and shortly after they 
received abundant supplies of fowls, ducks, and all kinds of 
Indian fruits, but very few vegetables. Fifteen days more elapsed 
before the court of Siam were ready to receive tho ambassadors. 

J larges wore tlien sent to convoy them to the capital, as the ships 
coul<l not cross the bar. Cano houses were erected at certain dis- 
tances i'or their reception, lined with thick painted cloth, and 
being moveable, they were carried along, so that those which 
served for dining in one day, again came into use for the same 
j)urposc the next, and the s.nne with the sleeping-rooms. Wlum 
tlu»y arrived near the capital they found a cane house which \ias 
jio longer moveable, ami in which the ambassadors were lodged 
until the day of audience, and wliere they were visited by all tlic 
great inaiularlns and, incoynilo^ by M. Constance himself. And 
here let us translate a passage from J)c Forbin's narrative : — 

1 cannot licdp again correcting an error of our tale- makers. 
They »spcak at every turn of a ]>rctcnded city of Siam, which 
tliey call the capital of the kingdom, which they say is scarcely 
smaller than Paris, atid wdiich they embellish as it pleases them. 
U is very certain, however, that this city has never existc<l 
except in their own imaginations ; that the kingdom of ^Siam 
has no other capital than Odia or Joiidia, and that it is scarcely 
comparable iii size to towns of the fourth or fiflli order in 
France.” 

llicre were the usual long and perplexing arguinents^Vgarding 
the ceremony of reception, ami the manner of presenting the 
French monarch’s letter, DeChaumont wishing to deliver it from his 
own hands into those of the king, and the ministers being shocked 
at the idea of such a violation of national usages ; for, as the Count 
says of the kings of Siam : “ They make their })rincipal grandeur 
and the mark of their soveieign power to consist in being always 
raised high above those who appear before them, and it is for this 
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reason that tliey never give audience to ambassadors, except from 
an elevated window opening into the liall in which they receive.*^ 
After much discussion it was settled that, on the day of audience, 
“ the king’s letter should be placed in a golden cup, which should 
be carrictl by a handle of tlie same metal, of about three feet and 
a half in length, fixed underneath, and by the aid of which the 
ambassador could raise it to the king’s whulow.*’ 

Do ForJjin remarks the enormous number of canoes on the 
river, rendered necessary, lie says, by the long inundations which 
annually submerge the country. lie says tlmt the largest were 
not more than four or five feet broad, but very long, often having 
eighty rowers, and some even so many as one hundred and 
twenty, who kept time, with marvellous accuracy, to tlie voice of 
a conductor. Many of these barges were carved in imitation of 
dragons and marine monsters, and those of the king entirely gilded ; 
all which account applies exactly to the present day. 

On the day of audience a miigniticent train of these carved and 
gilded canoes, filled with mandarins, came to escort the ambas- 
sadors. The French king’s letter was placed in a barge on an 
elevated throne by itself, and in orderly procession they proceeded 
up the river to the landing-place, the banks being lined by an im- 
mense multitude, who pmstrated themselves in the dust as tlie 
letter passed. On landing, tlie Chevalier De Chaumont, the Abbe 
De Choisy, and the Bishop of Metellopolis were carried, in palan- 
quins lined with crimson velvet and gold, to the palace, passing 
through two rows of elephants, amongst which, though With p. 
space of separation between them, they perceived the venerated 
white animals. Passing into a second court tliey saw “ five or 
six liundrcd men seated on the ground, like those at the bar, 
having their arms painted in blue, bands — these are the execu- 
tioners, and at the same time, tho guards of the kings of Siam.** 
Arrived at tho hall of audience, the ambassador seated himself 
in an arm chair, with the Abbe De Choisy on a stool at his right, 
and the Bishop at his left, on a small carpet placed there for tho 
purpose, ** and cleaner than the large carpet with which the floor 
was covered.’* All tho amongst whom the Comte De For- 
bin, were seated cross-legged on the floor immediately behind, 
with a strict injunction not to let their feet be seen, “ there being 
no want of respect in Siam greater than to show them,” On the 
left were the great mandarins, whoso full dress, on this solemn 
occasion, consisted of a cloth reacliing from tSie waist half way 
down the thigh, a kind of shirt of thin muslin, and a pyramidal 
basket, a foot in, height, on the head Wlien all was ready, a large 
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clrnm was struck a single blow, ami immediately all tlie manda- 
rins threw themselves on tlic ground and remained prostrate, rest- 
ing on their knees and elbows, much to tlie aimiseinent of 
the young Frenchman, at seeing thorn avec Imrs paniers thma 
h cul Vun de Vtmfre'^ The drum again beat a few single 
strokes at short intervals, and at the sixth the king appeared 
at a window looking into the hall. We must now let Ue Forbiii 
tlescribe : — 

lie had on his head a pointed hat, such as the kings of 
France formerly wore, but whose brim w^as scarcely more tliau 
au inch wide ; this liat was fiiL toned under the chin by a silken 
cord, ITe w'orc a Persian costume of a stuff, colour of flame aiul 
gf»ld. ll(mud his w^aist was a rich scjirf, tlirongli which was 
passed a poinard, and he had a great number of valuable rings 
on Ids lingers. Tins prince was about fifty years of age, very 
thin, short, without beard, having on the left side of the chin a 
large wart, whence issued two long bristles like horsehair. 
M. J)e (yliaiimoiit, after liaving saluted him with a profound bow, 

K onomiced bis linrangne, seated, and with the head covered. 

, Constance acted as interpreter, after wddcli the ambassador, 
having apjiroacbed the window, presented the letter to this worthy 
king, who, ill order to take it, was obliged to stoop a good deal, and 
to strotcli half his body out of his window, cither because tbo 
ambassador did it on purpose, or that the handle \ras not found 
long enough. 1 1 is Siamese majesty put several questions to the 
ambassador. He asked after the health of the king and royal 
family, and enquired about several things touching the kingdom 
of France. Then the big drum beat, the king closed his window, 
and the mandarins rose to their feet.” 

Tlie details of this interview differ little from those at tlic pre- 
sentation of Sir John Bowring, nearly two Imndred years later. 
Indeed, the proceedings of the first were made the basis, to a 
very considerable extent, of the last embassy. Tlio descrip- 
tion which De Forbiii gives of Joudia is not very enticing, lie 
j)rocoeds : — 

“ The audience ended, tlie assembly retired ; and the am- 
bassador was conducted to the house prcparc«l for liim. It was 
of brick, small, and badly built, Imt the best, liowevcr, that there 
was in the town ; for one must not expect to ftnd, in the kingdom of 
Siam, palaces corresponding in magnifience with onr own. That 
of the king isirery large, but badly built, without proportion and 
without taste, all the rest of the city, which is extremely dirty, 
has only houses of wood or of canes, except one single street of 
about two hundred houses, small, built of brick, and of one story. 
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These are inhabited by Moors and Chinese. As for the pagodas 
or idol temples, they are built of brick, and resemble somewhat 
our churches. The houses of the talapoiiis, who are the monks of 
the country, are only of wood like the rest.” 

jM. Constanco, however, gave them as magnificent an idea of 
the country as he possibly could, in order to make the Frencli 
monarch consider it worth his while to send French troops, with 
which ho lioped, perh'aps, as the ikbbc Do Clioisy afterwards 
said, to make liimself king at the death of his master.” But 
as for the conversion, alas ! tliat made no progress. The Cheva- 
lier Do Chaiunont pressed the matter on M. Constance, who, 
serving as interpreter, allowed the Siamese monarch to under- 
stand just so much as suited his own purpose, and he sustained 
the Christian religion only because it could sustain him.” With 
tlieir apostolic ambition considerably abated, therefore, and with 
dispelled illusions, the embassy returned to France. The worthy 
abbe may liavc sighed over the ruin of his utopian dreams, but 
he wrote his account in very good spirits, and part of the secret 
cause is revealed by Do Chaumont, in stating that the king ol* 
Siam had presented his intended instructor with Chinese vases, 
articles of silver, fine porcelain, Japan ware, and Indian curiosities, 
to the value of some eight hundred pistoles. 

The Comte De Forbin \vas, however, left in the country, and 
created High Admiral and Governor of Bangkok. After the de- 
parture of the ambassador and his suite, he went to Luovo, the usual 
country residence of the king, and, for the first time, was admit- 
ted into tlie palace. Notwithstanding the honours laid so thickly 
on him, he was in no way consoled for liis exile from h hfdh 
France^ and his experiences in the palace did not diminish his 
regret. Let him relate in his owli words what ho saw : “ All 
the mandarins wore seated in a circle upon mats made of young 
osiers. A single lamp lighted the wliolo court, and when a 
mandarin wished to read or write something, ho drew from his 
pocket a candle end of yellow wax ; ho lighted it at this lamp and 
stuck it on a piece of wood, which, turning from side to side 
upon a pivot, served them for a candlestick.” At the sight of such 
a court circle, and the wretched appearance of the mandarins, 
poor De Forbin was not a little cast down (interdit), but there 
was nothing for it but to make the best of things. On his 
appointment to his high oftice.s the king gave lym small house, 
with thirty-six slaves and two elephants. The cost of providing 
for his entire Aousehokl was only five sous per diem, “ so sober 
are the men, and so clieap provisions in that country,” His 
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was very poorly furni 5 .bi'<!, but (liey added ‘Mwelvo siher 
plates, two large cupsot'tlie sarno metal, all very thin, Tour dozens 
ot cotton napkins, and two yellow wax candles daily.** This was 
tho entire establishment ol* the High Admiial, (k'neral of tho 
King s Armies, and Governor of Hangkok. The ceremony of his 
appointment to these ofliccs ho describes as follows : — 

“ The inaiidarins Inivi ng come for me .at my house, ctmduoiod me 
a;? far as the precincts of the palace. When we were atahumlred 
paces from tlicAviiulow where (ho king was, 1 prostrated myself 
to the earth, and all the great, mandarins did the same. 
crawled upon our ksiees and elbows about titty paces, two masters 
of ceremonies crawding in front in tlie same ]>osture. At a cer- 
tain distance from tbe place from which w'e had started, we all 
made a second reverenc(‘, whi(di consists ju i i.^ing on the kneea 
and striking the hnehead on tlie ground, witii the liands j(»iiicd 
over tile Ijcad. All tiiis passc.s in coinj)I( to silence. At last we 
prostr.Jlcd ourselves a third time wmii wo were arrivoil below 
the, king’s window'. Tluit prlfice then vSiuit me some betel- 3 nit, 
pronoumung tw<j wmrds which signily, 1 take you in<o my 
SCI \ H-e.*’ 

‘riio giving of betel was a great mark of honour, and on one 
occasion, when Do h’orbin had g«me (»ut of his way to \i.sit a v(‘ry 
4ige<l talapoin, eele])rate«l for his virtues, that worthy jnit hid'd 
into his nioutlj, and, after having chewed it for a wliile, lin took 
it out and presented it to the young Krenchman to chew in liis 
turn, wliich, not being sufficioiiily used to tlio dirtiiiess of tho 
Siamese,” he declincil, and ceded to oiu' of the iiiaiidarins, who 
n^ceived tho unsavoury morsel with much respect and gusto, as a 
favour only due to a ])rinco. 

Here are some of the penalties inllicted by the law or the 
king’s anger, at that lime in Siam : — 

The ordinary punisliments are to slit the mouth to tiic ears 
for those wdio do iic't speak euougli, and to sew it u]/ for those, 
who speak too much. For light eiiougli faiilt.s they eut olV the 
thighs of a man, they burn lii.s arms with a re«l -hot iron, they 
give him blows on the head with ». sabre, they pull out his teeth 
One can scarcely have done any thing to be only comlenincd to the 
bastinado, to carry the c.anguo on the neck, or to be c.v posed bare- 
headed to the burning sun. As to having splinters of cane run 
under the nails, wdiicli they pu.sh up to the root.s, to liave the feet 
[‘.ut in irons, and iriany other simihar tortures, there i.s scarcely 
auv one to whom tiiat docs n'»t liaj^pcn at IceiSt some times in his 
lifo* 

.it 
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One curious ceremony witnessed by the Comte De Forbin, and 
which exists at the present day, we must allow him to describo 
before we leave liim. The kingdom of Siam is visited by 
annual and most beneficial inundations, as Do Forbin states, 
from tlie melting of the snows on the Tartarian Mountains. “ It 
is in this season, and when they begin to see that the waters are 
notably diminished, that the king goes to perform the ceremony 
of which we speak. He appears on a great throne, all shining 
with gold, placed in the midst of a superb barge. In this state, 
and followed by a crowd of mandarins, small and great, as- 
sembled from all the provinces, all in magnificent galleys, and 
accompanied by an infinite number of other boats, he goes to a 
certain part of the river to give a stroke with a sabre to tlio 
waters, and command them to retire.'* It is amusing to find the 
Siamese nionarcli, in tho exaltation of barbarous despotism, habi- 
tually doing that which has made Canute famous and ridiculous, 
but tho despot at least has tho prudence to wait for tho turn 
of tho tide, and does not risk tho rebuke of the rising waves to 
the Saxon monarch. 

Hero we leave De Forbin and the singular embassy of lC8r», 
whicli, as we stated, ended in complete failure. Tlio procee<ling 
altogether was in strict accordance with the spirit of tho times. 
There then seemed nothing strange in tho idea of conversiuii by 
Ambassador Extraordinary, who should divide his time between 
questions of etiquette and articles of faith, making the former, 
how^ever, tlie main consideration. Religious opinions held tlieii 
nearly the same position as political ones iu a later day, ami both 
were changed with equal facility. With the example of tlieir own 
rienry IV. before them, there seemed no absurdity in expecting 
the king of Siam thus to accept a new creed, ami as lor the 
religion of the people, Louis XIV. was too great a monarch 
conceive tlio possibility of their hesitation to follow in tlie sU'[)s 
of their sovereign. Besides, there was tlio eloquent, but big cd 
liossuct beside him, to suggest violent remedies under such 
circumstances. 

But no such utopian ideas prompted the mission of 1855. 
No hopes of proselytism swayed the minds of Her Majesty’s 
ministers, and no such apostolic ambition lured on Sir John 
Bowring. Much more sublunary and material than a treaty ol' 
conscience was hero the object, and conseipicntly the more 
modest treaty of commerce, with its subsequent probabilities of 
civilisation and moral advancement, unstipulatcd by articles or 
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roTivontions, hut not untbrgotton hy men of tliought, was success- 
fully coniploted. 

Quo huiidrod ami seventy years after the Frencli sliips 
Jj Oisean and La Mulighe^ with tlio ambassadors of tho Grand 
Mouarqw^ anchored olf the bar of the Meinani, tho liaitUr 
and Grecian steamed up to the same spot with the envoy of 
(iueon Victoria. Two days after, an ornamented vase of gold 
was brought on board to Sir John Bowring by three high officers 
of the Siamese sovereign, ono of whom spoke English, containing 
a letter written by tho king’s own hand, of which a facsimile is 
given, sliowing penmanship decidedly above the average powers of 
Englisli gontlcmon. Tho following is a litoral copy : — 

“ llajmoiidcrn }Ionsc, Grand I’alacc, 

“ Bangkok, '27tli March 1855. 

“ Mv (thacuous Fuiknu, — it give mo lo-day most rejoyful 
pie asure, to learn your excellcucy’s arrival lierc as ccruiinedly 
as yunr exndh'iiey remained now on board the steamer Ratthn\ 
whieli accom]>anied with a brig of war. J cannot hesitate to 
stoid my .siioHlnl coi'dii more tlian an hour. I beg to semi my 
]>rivate iniiiisttr, Mr. Mai Kljam Nai Suong, and Mr. Nai 
\viih S'.juie Siamese fruits, for showing of my first respect 
and e\pc\s-iug of my greatest joy, that 1 will have now personal 
(•iiLoriaiimu jit with your excellency iu both jmblh'ly and privdiy, 
a.s well as very intimate friend during your I'Jxcelleney’s 
staying here, >sh.eu our ofllcers of state luive eommunicated 
with yvuir l'lx.<;elleuey aeeordiiig to yiamoso eustoui 

“ Please enli r to * Paeknam’ as soon avS I have fu^dicred the liigli 
supieme ollieer of tho apartment of foreign afihiis to get down 
to-day to ‘ Pneknom,’ where yonr excellency will meet at tin* 
hall newly hnilt for your Kxcellciiey’s rccaptanete 

After eon.sultatioii with the high officer thereon, your Excel- 
lency will bo leaded or called to this cily with as ruucii respect as 
your Isxeelltaiey is my friend. Please allow our lasspccts according 
to Siamese majiiicrs. Vour Excellency's residence here was 
alreaddy }>ro})ared. We arc longly already for acceptance of your 
Excoilcn cy. 

“ I remain, your Excellency’s faithful friend, 

* S. P. P. M. Moncikl't, 
Tlic King of Siam 

“ P. S. — r have just returned from old city Ayadia, of Siam, 15 
days ago, with the. beautiful she Elephant which your JCxeelleiicy 
will witiie.ss liere on your Excellency’s arrival. 

“ S. P. M. MyN(iKrr. the King 
“ To lii'i Kxeellomy Sir John Bowiitn(j, 

“ Bight Dr. of Laws* Xc t^e &c 
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Tliis is not finite an average specimen of the letters of the king 
to his “ favouring frieiid" »Sir J. liowriiig. Some of them aie 
subscribed “ Prunaa cd Major Rex tajUunemluinP 

Tlic second king, for in ^Siam the crown is divided between tw'o 
persons, is still better aef|uainled with the English language, and 
writes as good a letter as any Eriglislnnan, wliethcr as regards 
caligrapliy, composition, or spelling. The following is a copy oi 
Ins letter of welcome to our ambassatlor, verhaihn ct literatbu : — 

*• To Ills Excellency Sir John Boavrino, 

“ Governor of Ilongkiiig, Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Einpin3 of ( hina, kc., S:e 
Sir, — It gives me great pleasure to hear of your excellency :'; 
arrival in Siam as the representative of your Most Graciou'"* 
SoveroigTi Queen Victoria. Jt will all’ord me great jdeasure t.; 
meet and wel.Hmie you personally to Siam. In the mean time*, 
i beg your acceptanco of a few Siamese fruits, bread, cake, ie 
With the n.ssnranco of my high respect, 

1 remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

‘‘ S. PiN Klat (’jfAr vr iji a 

Second King of SLun> I'^e 

“ Palace of Second King, April 4th, 

Had Sir John Ihuvring arrived in Siam without any previous 
knowledgo of tho kings, lie must have been not a little astonished 
to receive, from Siamese barbarians, letters like these, in )>enniau 
ship superior to that of mo.st Englisliinen, and in spelling infinite- 
ly beyond that of the cainlidates at a civil service examination in 
England, where aspirants, with perverse ingenuity, discover seven 
erroneous modes of spelling “ grievances,** and fourteen etpially 
incorrect ways of representing tlie ^^cdiLclTaneall.’* 

No naked Governor of the Bar, with liis snitc eipially “ Vtiue 
comme it jdail a Dicuj' now receives the amba.«sador, and no 
moveable cane huts accompany his progress up the Meinain, but 
after many a present of fruit and other refreshments, after 
many a visit from the dignitaries of the kingdom, and after 
receiving several letters from the kings, cucloseil in embosst'd 
golden l>o-\es, and cup.s often glittering with jewels, the Itatthr gets 
up her steam and gallantly conveys the party to Packnam, past 
pretty pago<las, and forts well armed and manned by soldiers in 
Sepoy uniforms, wlm greet them, a.s they pass, with salutes of 
twenty- one guns. 

On landing to m(?«^t the Prime Minister or Phra Kalahom, they 
were met by a general dres.sed in an old English Court <lress, 
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aHil by a body of troops, who presented arms as they passed. A 
park of artillery, extremely well served, returned the Rattler $ 
salute, and their ears were delighted by a grotesque looking band 
playing tiles, drums, ami a fiddle, which evidently, not even in 
iSiam, could claim the aristocratic designation of violin. 

The Phra Kalahoni is a notable man, and we shall here- 
after hear more of liim. His dress is described as a long 
golden jacket, with a belt of flexible gold richly ornamented with 
diamonds.” A rude magnificence is everywhere apparent, arul 
a great al)iindance of the precious metals, — tho betel cases, cigar 
boxes, and spittoons even being of gold. 

In tho carved and gilded barges described by I)c Forbln, our 
ambassador was conveyed to Bangkok, the capital, the ancient 
Joudia having fallen away from that distinction. Ills boat had a 
carpeted divan, with curtains of scarlet and gold, and was carved 
in tlio likciiiess of a fish, with eyes painLetl, on the Cliinaman’s 
principle, “ No have eves, how can see !” Tlie barge was rowed 
by forty men dressed “ in scarlet, faced with green and white, 
with a curious heliuet-liko cape (cap ?), liaving two tails pendent 
over tile shouhlers.” Two men steeroil with t)ars, and excited tlio 
rowers to exert theinselvc'’', who all kept time to a song whoso 
burden was, “ Honv, row, I smell the rice,” i. e., their ilinnor. 
;!)ir J. Jhiwring deM'ribes the aMcinam as follows : — 

“ Tho apponranco of the ri\er is beautiful, crowded with the 
richest vegotatiou to the water's ed|^c. Now and tlien a bainlK»o lint 
is seen amidst the foliage, whose varieties of bright and beautiful 
green no art could copy. Fruits and flowers bang by tbousauds on 
the branches. Wo observed that oven the wild aniniaJs were 
scarcely scared by our approach. Fishes glided over the luiul 
bank.-: and birds cither sat looking at us as wo passed, or winged 
their way around and aboveu.s. The almost naked people .sat ami 
looked at us as we glided l>y ; and their liabitationswere gCTierally 
marked out by a small creek, with a rude boat and one or more 
pariah dogs. As we approached Bangkok floating lufii.ses became 
more and more numerous. They are raise<l on piles of bamboo.^ 
and moored to the shore.s : they are shops and bazanrs a.s well as 
the dwelliug.s of the inhabitants • In front of .some of the superior 
edifices we observed a great number of ladies waiting to see the 
procession, among wdioni the wives of the i*hra Klang (mini.stcr 
of foreign affairs) were pointed out to u.s. Many of the priests 
(talapoins) sat upon the rafts and wharves before their temples ’* 

The first and semi-official interview with •the king took place 
by moonlight in one of the ronrt.s of the palace, but the great 
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public aiulience was coiuliicted in a style of barbaric magni- 
ticoiico surpassing even tlie dreams of tl»e enthusiastic Abb6 De 
Choisy. In state barges, curtained with scarlet and gold, Sir 
John Bowring and his suite were conducted to the landing-place, 
and thence the envoy was carried to the palace in a gilded chair, 
with a scarlet umbrella held over him, “ through an unbroken lino 
ol' soldiery dressed in a great variety of costumes, and bearing 
every s])ccies of weapon (many singularly grotesque and rude), 
spears, shields, swords, bucivlers, battle axes, bows, quivers in 
every form, and uniforms of every colour and shape, lanlasticul, 
farcical, fierce, amusing ; tho rudest forms of ancient warfare 
mingled with sepoy-dressed reguljirs, ancient European Court 
costumes amidst the light and golden garments, and sometimes 
the nakedness above the waist of nobles of the liighest distinction.” 
They moved on through rows of elephants, and caparisoned ponies, 
past bands of fifes, drums, and tom-toms, and were conducted to 
a building whore they had to wait for the king’s summons. Here 
tliey found coffee and cigars. Vessels of gohl and silver contain- 
ing pure water covered the table, and there wore on the ground, 
as usual, spittoons of silver inlaid with gt)ld, and measuring about 
fourteen inches in diameter. 

On arriving at tho grand hall of audience all the native nobles 
threw themselves on their knees, and crawled in by two sides of a 
screen. A great discussion had taken place, and was hero slight- 
ly renewed, as to whether the English party should l>e allowed to 
wear tlieir swords in the j)res0nce of Siamese royalty, wliich point 
Sir J. Jlowring says that he was ‘‘ so fortunate as to carry,” We 
extract parts of his account of the reception : — 

“ On entering the hall we found it crowded with nobles, all 
prostrate, and with their faces bent to the ground. 1 waB^M 
forward through the centre of the hall to a cushion provided for 
me, in a line with the very highest nobles not of royal blood ; tho 
prime minir tcr and his brother were close to me on my right 
hand. The king came in and seated himself on an elevated and 
gorgeous throne, like the curtained box of a theatre. He was 
clad in golden garments, his crown at his side ; but he w’orc on 
his head a cap decorated with large diamonds, and enormous 
diamond rings were on his fingers. At iry left, nearer the throne, 
were tho king’s brothers and his sons ; at the right, the prin<;cs 
of the blood, the Somdetches, and the higher nobles. The nobi- 
lity crowded the hall, all on their knees ; and on the entrance of 
the kitig, his throneMbeing raised about ten feet from the floor, 
they all bent their foreheads to the ground, and we sat down 
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gracefully as we could, while the prostrations wxrc repeated agaiu 
and again. Very agreeable music continued to be played ; it 
sank into silence, and I addressed the king in a sjieech, wliich 1 
read, thanking His Majesty for the cordial w dcomc. * * ^ 

This was put into Siamese and read aloud by the prime minis- 
ter's brother. The king made rather a long sj)eocli, which 
was an account of various embassies to Siam. lie said, it 
was only of late years that they had become acquainted with 
the greatness of England, and the value of the alliance. * * 
The king introduced me then to his eldest brother, to his son, 
and to various princes of the blood royal, who ‘lifted up' their 
heads as he mentioned their names. They were clad in light 
garments of flowered gold-embossed lace, or for the most 
part exceedingly splendid ; but the nobles at the lower 
and the more distant parts of tlic hall, werLMiaked to tlieir waists, 
wearing only ornamented garments round the lower ]Kirts of their 
bodies. The legs and feet of all, without exception, w’cre bare. 
In the distance, on the two sides of the throne, were a great 
nnmbcr of pages. On tlie pillars of the hall were pictures of the 
Po})C, and the (iucens of England and i^rtugalou the same ]>illar, 
and (>f the (Jhinese Emperor, 'Paon Kwang, on the 0 ]>posite side ; 
several lithographs of the Oreat Exhibition ot'lS51 ; a collection 
of national flags painted by a boy at Whampoa; an<l .some other 
portraits of persons whom 1 could not distinguish. 'The reception 
must have lasted half an liour, wdien the king wdthdrow, ami a 
golden curtain lot down before the tlironc on which he had been 
seated. The noble.s rose, and we were greeted by such of them a.s 
wc personally knew. There was again a chorus of mnsi(% and in 
w'liicli innumerable drums took part; and I received a message 
from the king that he wished to sec me quite alone." 

The author was afterwards taken to sec tlic white elephant, 
which lia<l just been brought with great pomp to iho capital. It 
was of a light nialiogany colour, with the eye of an al!)ino. It 
had numerous attendants, was richly caparisoned with cloth ot 
gold and ornaments, and occupied a large apartment, in which 
was placed a golden chair fur tlie king. •Tlio great reveicnee in 
which white elephants are lield by the Siamese, originates in the 
idea that the animal is tlio incarhaiion of some future Jhiddha, 
and consequently that he will bless the nation tliat possesses and 
takes care of him. When one of this colour is captured, a high 
<lignitary is sent to escort him to the capital, and in the present 
instance both the kings went in person to honour the illustrious 
captive. Tlmy are treated with a respect not# accorded to any but 
members of tlie royal family, and are often fed from vessels ot 
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gold. Almost all the wars in %vliich Siam has been engaged up 
to the most distant tiincs» have been in some way connected with 
these animals; and considering the immense amount of blood 
spilt, and treasure wasted on their account, we can no longer 
wonder that the Siamese monarch estimated the most valuable 
present made to our Queen, to be a few hairs from the white 
elephant’s tail. The king, as an especial favour, sent for Sir J. 
Bowring’s edification and inspection the bristles of the last 
defunct animal, which wero fastened into a golden handle similar 
to those used by ladies for their bouquets. 

Tho city of Bangkok is now becoming a place of very great 
importance. Its position is fine, and tho approach to it is both 
picturesque and interesting, presenting to tho European traveller 
a striking scene of oriental life and vegetation. Tho city lies on 
the banks of tho Meinam, along which it extends for several miles. 
Its population is about 400,000, of which more than half is 
Chinese, who add not a little to the motion and industry of the 
place, i^rorn its proximity to tho river, and the numerous canals 
which everywhere intersect it, a boat is a necessary part of every 
establishment, and forms the principal means of locomotion. As 
in some of tho Chinoso rivers, a largo part of tho inhabitants live 
entirely on tho water. Floating houses arc consequently nume- 
rous, and myriads of canoes ot every description are eternally in 
motion around it. 

The climate of Siam is salubrious and favourable to longevity, 
it being no uncommon thing to meet with persons who have lived 
upwards of a century. Of few tropical countries can this be said. 
'J’he average temperature of eight years has been SV 14, the 
liighest mean being in the month of April, when tlio rate has 
been 84"* 24. Fever is rare, and generally of a mild intermittent 
character. PFepatitis is uncommon, and phthisis almost unkimw ji. 
Polygamy is universally practised, and nuirriage is permitted 
beyond the first degree of affinity. No religious ceremony is 
performed, and divorce is easily obtained on application from tho 
woman, in such cases’? if there be only one child, it belongs to 
tho mother, tlie second to the father, and so on alternately. If a 
wife contract debts in her husband’s name, die may be sold to 
pay them. 

The king has six hundred wives, who occupy the inner part of 
<lie palace, and have two thousand four hundred women to attend 
on them, tho whole forming a shrill domestic colony of three 
thousand within the iV)yal precincts. In the private audience with 
the king, 8ir J, Bowring asked how many chddien he had; he 
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answeroJ, “ Eleven since I was king, anti twelve bdure — plenty 

of' royally/' 

A bail)arou.s custom is in force witli regard to cliikl-birth. Iin • 
inetliatoly after the child is born the niothcr is placed near a largo 
fire, to whose burning lical she is often exposed for weeks. It is 
not strange that many die under the infliction. In a narrative, 
written by the present king, “ Of the most lamentable illness and 
♦ loatli of licr young amiable Majesty tlie (iuceii Somanass 
W^addhanawathly Watteo, the lawful royal consort of His Most 
iOxcellont Gracious Majesty Somdetcli Pl»ra Pararnendr Maha 
Mongkut the King of Siam, and reigning upon tho preseiic 
times,” we have a singular account of the state ul’ medical science 
in Siam.^ She died in chihl-birth, and tho king vacillated, during 
llio illness, between the fire, liouucopathy, allopathy, native 
doctors, missionary medical men, and Siamese cpiacks, giving a 
short trial to each, the end of which was, that “ this oiphant 
royal girl,” daughter of a “ prosperions prince,” died. The 
.icconnt, which really CNiiices feeling, is a most cxtraonlinary 
«locum(‘nt. Put to show the extent of enlightenment which tho 
Siamese have attained in medical practice, we give the following 
proscription for what they term “ morbific fever”:— 

“ One jiortion of rhinoceros horn, one of elcpliaTit’s tusk, one 
tiger’s, and the same of crocodile’s teeth j one of bear’s tooth; 
one portion foinposod of three part ‘'hones of vulture, raven, cjid 
gof>sc ; one )»orfcioii of bison and another of stag’s horn ; one portion 
of sandal. These ingredients to be mixed toget her on a stone w itl< 
fuiro water; one half of tlic mixture to be swuxllowcd, tin* vest to 
l>e niblied into the body ; after wdiich the morbilic fever w^ill 
dq)a]'c/’ 

Woe to the unfortunate patient who, as Moliere says, “ n*a 
jnstnurnt dt la force gne pour iwr ter son mal /” Fortunately, Imw- 
ever, tlie compact with ISiameso doctors is, “ no cun*, no pay.” 

Although the position of women is bettor than, in many 
oriental countries, inasmuch as tliey arc ^low%*d freely to niov<» 
about tho streets, yet the system of ab^lutism extends to the 
domestic circle, and a wife cruwdsdnto tho presence of her hus- 
band on licr knees and elbows, and keeps her head and eyes bent 
to the ground till lie deigns to address her, remaining, lujwov^’r, 
stjjl in this grovelling position all the time she is before him. 
Hut this degrading servility is universally practised in Siam 
— the inferior crouching in the dust before his superior, and all 
before tho king. AVhen a nobleman’s serYant*sees him, even at a 
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distance, he croud les and creeps along, bent double, till he 
arrives closer to him, when he lays himself on the ground, anil 
i!i that prostrate attitude awaits his master’s will and pleasure* 
The modes of address are in the same spirit. To a prince they 
say, “ Lord, benefactor, at whose feet 1 am and to tlie king, 
“ mighty and august lord ! divine mercy ! I, a dust-grain of your 
sacred feet and they style him “ the divine personage,” 
“ the master of life,” “ sovereign of the earth,” &c. At the 
king’s entrance to an assembly of nobles, the whole, as we have 
seen, throw tlicmselvi's on the ground and remain prostrate 
on their knees and elbows till he retires. When rcipiiring 
move in his presence, tliey drag themselves along on tlieir Ijaiiiu 
and knees. Wliat revelations of the past history of a n; ri >n wo 
have ill sucli a custom ? We are not surprised, in a country wlicre 
there arc tlieso extremes of despotism and degradation, to find 
that the mode of designating a governor is not by saying that he 
rules, hut that he cats a city, which no doubt he does witli con- 
siderable appetite and gusto. 

A large part of the population of Siam is in a state of slavery, 
and indeed from a certain condition of ibinlal serfdom none are 
exempt, all being obliged to devote onc-third of every year to the 
service of the king. More than half of the slaves, however, are 
debtors, for the Siamese laws oblige a man who lias no means of 
paying his crcditois, to give them at least his time and lahmir. 
rarciits arc allowed to pawn their children, remaining accountable 
themselves in case of evasion, when tho parents must cither take 
their place, or rcfuiid the amount of the debt. The treatment of 
slaves is said to be kind, and their conilitiou is not worse tlian 
that of a slave must iiitriit&ically be. 

Amongst the Siamese, both men and women slla^e the 
entire head, with the exception of a tuft of hair on top. 
The women twist this into a knot, secure it with a golden 
pill, and encircle the whole with a wreath of flowers. The 
shaving cf the tuft is an important ceremony, and is tlie 
preliminary step to cd^alion. The men pluck out the heard as 
soon as it begins to grow, and none arc seen throughout the nation 
with hair on tlio face. The priests, likewise, sliavc oflT the eye- 
browns. It is considered an essential towards Siamese beauty to 
have black tcetli, and the whole people stain thorn to this colour 
with a preparation of burnt cocoanut, quicklime, betclnut, qjitd 
tobacco- It is likewise a mark of high birth and breeding to have 
long rails. Thesg^ arc never cut, and their growth is cultivated 
in every possible way. Although this is admired generally in 
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women, liowover, the more sober portion ol’ the community tbink 
it rathei- fast" in tlio men, and a Siamese, \vnting an accoviut 
(d (lie manners and customs of liis country, rather swcepingiy 
declares that the man who keeps long finger nails is a man 
of dissolute mind — lie desires to dock liimself tliat lie may stroll 
about and talk with the women, that they niay have a heart to 
lo\e !i:ni-" The most fashionable and desirable accomplishment 
'•f (ho women, acipiired only by paintul pvactice from the earliest 
M:>, ainl always exliibitcd with pride and complacency, is to 
t rouml (lie arm in s<nin*. way, .‘'O as t<» tiring the elbow nearly 
1 ' »nL lo the cuusidonil^h' iiiconvt'nii‘UC(' ot the shoulder joints. 

. and eccentric is the standard (.1 taste! From the king 

■’ • 'oasant, all are without covering to either head or feet. 

‘ >;ivvs of Siam aro sai»l to be AVrll adapted lo tlie wants ol 
■ ■• c pc }>!c, but, so far as we can judgi', noitlaT (hey nor their 
j'ii miration are very enlightcncil. Tbcic are, strictly speaking, 
ii.i' ^>urls, namely, those ol, the king, tlie princes, and the 
pro *ial governors. These latter hold daily sittings in the 
s of their residences, and mlmiiiisicr Justice or injustice to 
a cn \,d /)i' pjo.stratc suitors, bribery reigns from tlio highest to 
the lowest, and in the king’s ‘aairt, while the suppliants ai;e being 
e\a, mined, tlic jiulgcs and oHicers talk together, smoke, drink tea, 
nud chew betel. ]^roni all these coiiils there is an appeal to the 
king Innifteif, who s'ts, during part ol one day in the week, to 
licar complaints. lie lets down a small case or basket Irom his 
window, into wliich the statemcnls aro placed and pulled up lor 
his perusal. Bail is rc<yiircd both fr<uu defendant and })laintjU, 
but is not accepted at all in criminal cases. The oaths adminis- 
lered to witne.sses are of a startling huigth and leroeity, and call 
down in detail the most ingenious and frightful tortures both in this 
world and the next, npon tho head ol' the perjurer. Tim legal 
reas(uis l\»r eA'(*luding wilnebses, on impediments moral, physical, 
and intellectual, arc so extremely* comprehensive that wo suppose 
evidence must be on a very small scale. It is diUlailt to stale 
who moij give evidence, but amongst t^oso i xcludcd on moHil 
grountls w'e may instance goldsmiths, blacksmiths, shoemaKeih, 
women who have been thrice married, mplians, (pucks, and uais . 
Punishments have generally direct assinuiatum to the ciimc 
committed. Thus in cases of coining, the nelual comer lias Urn 
riohi hand cut off, and the man wlio passes llie {also money loses 
hns lingers. bir J. Bowiing says lliai tins punishment generally 
proves fatal, from the igriouinco oF (ho nujical nun. Muidus 
.and aggi.uatul uimc.» aic punish..! bv d^ apitatioii, ‘Acrptiii (ho 
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case of princes of the blood, who arc put to death with clubs, or 
Iw strangulation, as it is not lawful to spill the royal blood. 
Bangkok being chiefly built of wood, and consequently in danger 
of conflagration, any man whose house even accidentally takes 
fire is led through the town for a week, and obliged constantly 
to repeat in a loud voice, My house caught fire, take care, be 
warned by me.” lie is then heavily fined. 

The language of Siam is a composition of Chinese, Sanskrit, 
and Pali. It has, however, a distinctive character, and Is very 
peculiar in construction. Nouns arc not susceptible of declension, 
nor verbs of conjugation. All the roots of the language are 
monosyllabic, and the immense number of words spelt alike, 
receive their divers significations, like the Chinese, from tiio pitcii 
of voices For instance, “ Khah hhai^ khaiy Mai na Mai ? ha 
nieJehaipha Ichai khaiy' signifies, “ Is nobody selling eggs in 
the city ? the seller is ill.” There seems to be much natural 
poetry in the construction of the language. Content is expressed 
by a word meaning “ good heart” ; a flower is tlio world’s 
glory” ; a crocodile, ‘‘ the son of the water.” But its idioms 
arc intricate, tedious, and indirect. The commonest sentences 
arc most lamentable examples of circumlocution. By w^ay of 
illustration wo give the Lord’s Prayer, as it is arranged on trans- 
lati(tn into Siamese. “ Father, our who art in heaven, name 
God must glorify all places, people all offer God praise. King- 
dom God ask find, with us must finish conformable heart. God 
kingdom earth equally heaven. Nourishment we (our) «U tfcny 
ask must find with us day this ; asl^^pardon offences we (our) 
equally we pardon persons do offences us. Not mast fall into 
cause sin. Must deliver out misery all. Amen.” 

The bonzes or priests arc entrusted with the care of public 
education, and schools are attached to most of the rciigioiis 
establishments. It is said that a large proportion of the men can 
read and write, but very fe\w of the women have even these 
elementary branches of instruction. The limited literature of tlie 
country, as may bo sujlposed, does not permit of any very extend- 
ed use of these acquirements. The cost of tuition in a common 
school at Bangkok is about thirty-five shillings per annum, pro- 
bably quite enough for the amount of knowledge dispensed. The 
two kings have studied English with some success, especially tho 
second one. Before commencing he inquired how long it would 
take to learn the language. He was told, three years. Upon 
wiiicli he ordered a fcoy to bo chained up for that period lo study 
it. blit the unfortunate lad, not being a Kossuth, did not Icurn it 
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ill the prescribcil time. The prime minister has likewise an 
excellent knowledge of Knglisli. 

The religion of the king and country is Buddhism. It is said 
that tlio king is anxious to reform tlie present system, and purify 
it from the numerous corruptions and traditions of the priests, 
lie has already clone much in this way, but wo fear that no very 
extensive change can at present be hoped from Siam. Tlio 
monarchs themselves, however, have professed what is considcrc<l 
a purer and more primitive form of their religion. The present 
incarnation of Buddha is called Guidama, and is, as La Loubere 
says, the result of licro-wo»*ship, ho liaving been “ a sagacious 
and benevolent prince, probably the son of a monarch of some 
consideration, a sage and a hero, deified by the admiration of after 
days.” Sir J. Bowring supposes him to have been some wise 
sovereign who lived about the sixth century before Christ, 

whose deeds and words were admired during his life, exaggerated 
after his death, associated with a succession of fables and inven- 
tions, till tlio passion of bero-worship hiid the foundation upon 
which the future deification of a great and good man was con- 
structed ; and the doctrines of BueWhism liavc become the pro- 
fession of a far larger number of luunan beings than belong to 
any other faith.” 

The reign of Guidama is to continue about twenty-five cen- 
turies longer. Many of his sayings breathe a calm and serene 
wisdom, recalling those of later pliilosoplicrs in a striking degree, 
lie says : — “ Attach not yourself to tlie pleasures of this 
world ; they will ily from you in spite of yourself. Nothing 
in the universe is really your own, you cannot preserve it un- 
changed, for even its form is perpetually varying. Be not tlie 
slave of love or hatred, but learn insensibility to the vicissi- 
tudes of life ; be indifferent to ])vaisc and blame, to rewards and 
persecutions ; cndiiro hunger and thirst, privations, diseases, and 
oven death, with the tranquillity of an iinpcrturable spirit.” As 
Buddhism inculcates a belief in a succession of maniTcstations of 
Deity in various forms, and at various periods of time, so also it 
believes that man will pass through a succession of stages, cither 
of degradation or elevation, according to his conduct in future phases 
of existence, ami the tdtimate and supremo felicity is absorption 
into Divinity, or a primary state of being, wherein the soul, losing 
all individual sensation, will be immersed in the beatitude of ever- 
lasting ]>cace and repose. This creed has none oT tlie barbarism 
which charaetciiscs many other Eastern reliisrions, but it has that 
true oriental pceuliaiity of ignoring all activity er spiriliud ener- 
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gy, and, liotli in tliis litb ami in the next, sinks the soul into a 
state of lethargic and emasculated indolence. To anticipate in 
tills world a condition of perfect abstraction and indiftbrence to 
all earthly concerns, and to all the active duties of life, and to 
absorb all the faculties in abstract and motionless contemplation, 
is considered the acme of holiness, and is made the great aim of 
priests and devotees. The bonzes profess to live in perfect 
unconcern for all sublunary persons and things, but they take 
good care to make others supply, in the amplest manner, all their 
soHish wants and desires. They reccivo the donations of the 
devout without thanks, and as a right, ami whilst they stand 
erect in idle arrogance, tlic alnisgiver is bending humbly in the 
dust at their feet. The people look upon them as superior 
beings, safe from the ills and frailties of humanity, and ccpially 
exempt from all its duties and obligations. They pay no taxes, 
they render no services to tlio state, they make no ctfort either for 
their own improvement or for tho amelioration of their fellows, 
ami they comlosccudingly allow all their necessities to bo largely 
and unremittingly supplied by tho industrious part of the com- 
munity. When tho king really commences tho reformation 
of his kingdom, \yc recommend as a first and important step, the 
application of a ‘‘beneficent whip” to the shoulders of these idle 
vagabonds, till they learn a little more correctly tho true objects 
of existence. The maxims of tho priestly orders which ilcfine thoir 
duties, and pronounce what actions are sinful, arc very singular, 
and well illustrate the degradation and puerility of their minds. 
Here are a few : — 

* 

“It is a sin to walk in the streets iu a non -'Contemplative mood, 
ltds a sin not to shave the head and eyebrows, ami to neglect the 
nails. It is a sin to stretch out tlie feet when sitting. It is a sin 
to appear as fuisterc as a priest of the woods, to seem more strict 
than other priests, to meditate for the sake of being seen, to act 
differently in public from in private. It is a sin to cultivate the 
ground, to breed ducks, fowls, cows, buflaloes, elephants, horses, 
pigs, or dogs, as secular people do. To cook rice is a sin. It is a 
sin to mount an elephant, or a palan<iiiiu. To wear shoes which 
hide the toes, is a sin. To plant flowT.rs or trees, is a sin. It is 
a sin to wear red, black, green, or white garments (yellow is the 
priestly colour). It is a sin iu laughing to raise the voice. It is 
a sin to mourn for dead relations. To sleep in an elevated place, 
is a sin. To eat and talk at the same time, is a sin. clean the 
teeth with certain long pieces of wood, or while speaking to others, 
is a sin. To ask ahrft every day iu the same place, is a sin. /V 
priest sins wlio, in eating, slobbers his mouth like a little child 
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A priest sins if, when speaking w'ith seculars, he stretches out his 
legs. A bonze inaj not wash liimsclfiu tlio twilight or the <lark, 
lest he should unadvisedly kill some insect or other living thing.” 

Their hells, which are eight in number, with numerous sub- 
divisions, exceed in the ingenuity and horror of their torments 
all that Dante ever imagined* Jn tlio sixth hell, for instance, 
‘‘ the damned are roasted on spits before blazing fires. When 
roasted, enormous dogs with iron teeth come in and devour 
lliem ; but they aro reborn, again to bo roastctl and eaten 
for a period of sixteen thousand years,” each of wliidi con- 
sists of an enormous number of mortal ones. In senne of the 
minor hells the tortures arc frightful, and punishments are repre- 
sented as appropriate to the particular sins for which they are 
inflicted. Thus a drunkard is chainctl under a burning sun with 
water heforc him, which he cannot reach. A liar or slanderer 
has his jaws torn asunder hy one devil, whilst a second pulls out. 
his tongue by the roots. One who 1ms been uncharitable, and 
reriised to clotho the naked, is first stri[)t ol‘his own garments by 
one gang of demons, and a second then proceeds to Hay him of 
his skin. 

Siam contains uithin ilst lf all the elements of cmnmorcinl 
wealth and prosperity. Its position is goo<l, its climate salubrious, 
and its soil is capable i»f the most exliauslloss production. It 
occupies, with its ilcpeiulcncies, an area of upwards of 200,00(1 
miles. Four groat rivers, navigahlo to a very considorahlo 
ilistauce fioin their mouths, open up patli.s for commerce witli tin* 
inlcrii>r, which is rendered still more accessible by imiumera” 
bio canals, wdiicli everywhere intersect tljc country. Jt is 
.sai<l by many very capable of forming a judgment, that it 
wouM be a work of little dilliculty to establish water com- 
munication between the Buy of Ihmgal aiul the GulfoflSiain 
across the Isthmus, thus saving a long dHour by the Straits of 
Malacca, and very considerably facilitating communication between 
India and Eastern Asia. The direct distance acro.ssllic isthmus 
is about fifty miles. A ship canal of only a few miles i.s 
rc([uired to unite navigable rivers, and opefP np an easy 
]>assngo between the two seas! The principal river (d’ Siam 
is tlic Mcinam, on tlie banks of which stands the ca})ital. 
I’his fine river carries fertility and hoauty to an immense tract of 
country, the area of its valley being nj)ward.s of twelve thoii.sand 
miles. The soil along its banks is “magnificently proiluctive,” 
and where the labour of man has not diivcted this fertility to 
purposes of u'^efulness, the whole country is covered with liixuvianl 
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natural vejjetatioti, or thick jungle. Periodical innundatious 
Ibrtilise the kingdom, like those of the Nile, and carry to its rich 
alluvial soil fresh deposits to repay the toil of future cultivators, 
Jlesides this richness of soil, so full of encouragement to agricul- 
ture, Siam is believed to possess much as yet unexplored mineral 
wealth. Gold and silver arc found in many parts of the interior, 
and its copper is unusually pure and abundant. Tin is an 
important article of its production and expert, and iron, lead, 
antimony, and zinc, ex i&t in great rinantity. Precious stones are 
likewise found in profusion. llishop Pallegoix states that in 
wandering through the Chuntabun Mountains his party, in the 
course of an hour, collected two liandsful of topazes, garnets, 
sapphires, and rubles. 

At one time, after Calcutta and Canton, Bangkok was the 
most important commercial city cast of the Cape of Gootl Hope, 
and so many as sixty British ships were engaged in trade willi 
the port. A long course of misgovernment and extortion, and 
above all, the ruinous system of monopolies, however, soon nipped 
tliis rising trade in tlic bud, and counteracted all those natural 
advantages which seemed to promise it rapid extension and pros- 
perity. We are liappy to think that, under its present more 
ciilightoned government, a liberal policy is likely to be pursued, 
which may restore its activity, and dcvelo ])0 the resources of tlie 
country to an extent not hitherto dreamt of by its benigblcil 
economists. 

The commercial treaty concluded by Sir J. Bowring is an 
important one. It establishes a just and reasonable scale of 
duties, destroys moiioj)oly, and oilers every inducement i:o in- 
creased cultivation and enterprise on the part of the Siamese. 
It^is very creditable to their pres{*nt monarchs to have so freely 
and courageously entered into an arrangement which ^.^inpletoly 
overtlircw the existing system of taxation, and to have adoj>tcd a 
liberal policy before unknown in the country. The innovation 
was startling, and it required considerable foresight, and faitli in 
principles, to introduce it without preliminary experience. In 
taking th# stH>, the kings abandoned their former sources of 
revenue, and trusted entirely to the eflect*; of a moderate ta^ift‘, 
and to the rapid increase of transactions under its ftjstering 
iafhiencGS. The abolition of the corn laws, and the reduction to 
a penny postage, measures /orcedf out of our own government, in 
IK) way adequately represent the comparative magnitude of the 
reform now fi-cely iic(^rded hy the sovereigns of ISiain. They 
will have no cause to is^>ent of it. 
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The articles now pTincipally exportcvl iVom Siam are sugar, 
j)epper, cotton, liotn}>, rico, rnutals, gums, cardamoms, gamboge, 
ivoiy, hoi us, hidcb, oils, sapau wood, lac &c. Opium is one of 
Its largest imports. The cotton of Sian, is of tiiio quality, 
aiivl EiiglanJ may one day derive her supplies tluMieo, wlion pro- 
duction iiKTcases before the inevitable dtunaud. It seems C(|ualiv 
probable that a rising and valuable market is there being opened 
tor Hi’itish manufactures. Although as yet little time has b(*oii 
allowed for trial, the now system has already produced a rapid 
and encoiiragino extension of the commcrco of Siam, as wc learn 
IVom recent statements from China. During the dozoii years vhich 
preceded the present treaty, the average number of foreign 
vessels annually engaged in trade with Hangkok was iwclec. In 
the lirst year of the treaty the number of square-rigged ve,s.sols 
actively enqiloyed in it lias risen to nearly livo hiindml. Wo 
trust that this proof of die advantages of a liberal policy may 
establish the kings in tlieir new principles, and induce tiiem still 
further to pursue an enlightened system of commercial legislation. 
Iqiou this de})ends the future of JSiani, and the ijiiestion whether 
the country is dostincil tt> advaiuaj steadily in prosperity and 
civilisation, or fall back into a Jowei depth of barbarism an«l 
ignorance. At present there is every guarantee for the progress 
of improvement in the character of the two kings, and of dieir 
prime uiiiiist(»r. These are amongst the most remarkable man 
of tills age, considering, the stato of the country in which they 
have been born and brought up, and that tiiey are almost entindy 
soli-eilucatcd, betaking themselves to extensive study voluntarily, 
and OH a source of plctasare. 

Ihe present sovereigns were the only sons of the king of Siam, 
liy his queen, and ouglit to have iininedialely succeeded him on hi.s 
death in IS 24 , but their elder brotlicr, by an inferior wife, 
managed to obtain possession of the tlirone. The present first 
king, availing himself of Siamese custom, which permits men to 
doYoio tliemsclves for a certain period to the prieslhftod, at mice 
entered a temple, and thus, avoiding all prostration to hi.s brother, 
remained in retirement for nearly twenty -seven yeSkts, dining 
which he employed iiiiiisclf as follows ; — “ ife devoted liis time 
to the most laborious studies, became a learned Pali scholar, and 
the president of the board of examiners into the proiiciency of tlie 
prie.sthood in this sacred language ; ho acipiircd the ISanskrit, the 
iJingah.vi', and the Peguan, and associated his name with the 
literal) honours of the priestly hierarchy. • lli‘ became, to some 
extint, a religious relbrmor. and, like the Vedanters in Bengal, 
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wLtli reference to Brahmanism, sought t9 purify the Buddhist 
faith by rejecting tlio enormous masses of tradition and fable, 
clinging to the moral instructions of Buddhism, and recognising 
the principles of sound natural philosophy as regards the cosmo- 
gony of the universe. The king was taught Latin by the French 
Catholic missionaries, principally by Bishop Pallogoix, Englisli 
he began to study in 1845, principally availing himself of the 
United States missionaries. Mr. Carswell devoted a year and a 
lialf to instructing him four times a week, one hour each lesson, 
lie occupied himself with astronomical investigations, and is able 
to calculate an eclipse, and the degrees of latitude and longitude, 
lie has introduced a press, with both Siamese and English types. 
His conversation is highly intelligent, but is carried on in the 
language of books rather than of ordinary colloijuy.” 

During this retirement ho made a series of astronomical com- 
munications to the Bangkok calendar, printed, as he himself says, 
that his foreign friends “ may know tliat ho can project and calcu- 
late eclipses of the sun and moon, occultations of planets, and 
some fixed stars of the first and second magnitude, of wliich the 
immersion in and emersion from the limb of the illuminated 
moon can be seen by the naked eye, for every place of which the 
longitude and latitude are certainly known by him.*’ It is not 
the least singular fact of modern times, that perhaps the only 
sovereign who has sufticiently mastered astronomical science to do 
tliis, is tlie king of a country like fciiam, more than semi-barba- 
rous in many respects, and generally lagging behind in the inarch 
of intellect. He, liowever, lias evidently a predilection for this 
science, for one of his first conversations with Sir John Bowring 
was regarding the discovery of the planet Neptune, during wliicii 
lie mentioned both the Latin and^ English names of the signs of 
the zodiac ; and when aske<l what objects he would >vjsh from 
England, he mentioned astronomical instruments, a good teles- 
cope, an armillary sphere, besides models of steam engines, &c. 
of a screw steamer, a hydrometer, and a ventometer. He lias 
Avritten in Englisli several papers on the history of Siam, as also 
descriptionf of some of its customs, all showing good sense and 
discrimination. As a last illustration of the man we may extract 
the following : — “ A missionary mentioned to me that the king, 
Avhen a bonze, and carrying on liis studies in the temple to w^liich 
he retreateil, had gathered around him many young men, whom 
he was fond of instructing in European sciences, and encouraging 
them to study the jirogress of knowledge. He illustrated his 
views by the following atlogory : — Two men start from the jungle 
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londed witli the coarse articles it produces — the fibres of the 
hemp, for example : they move oinvards and come to a place 
wlicre there is more valuable material, as ^’otton. The foolish 
and unimprovcable man persists in carrying iiis coarse and unpro- 
fitable burden of licmp ; his wiser companion exchanges his liemp 
for the liner and more valuable material. They still move on, 
and come to a silk district. The fool stiiks to Ins licmp, the 
wjse barters his cotton for silk : and thus they reacli tlie end of 
iheir journey, one exhausted with carrying an .almcist worthless 
and heavy load, the other having brought witii ease a profitable 
and valuable investment.” 

The sccoinl king is a younger and Icgitiniato brother of the 
first, and exercises a secondary authority in the kingdom, not 
very dclined, but still very important, lie lias ministers and all 
the insignia of royalty, is allowed to dispose of one-third of the 
revenue, and commands an army of two thousand men. One 
of tlie most striking j)roofs of his prudence and moderation is the 
perfect understanding lie preserves witli the first king, retaining 
his infiueiiec without exciting jealousy or distrust by any open 
iTitorrerence with the state. Tlie ]>osition is'delirate, and tlie peril 
groat, but ho has coiKiuerci both. It is sai«l by those who know 
liini, iluit. in ability he is decidedly superior to his brotlier, but 
tiiat he Wisely turns his attention, at present, more to private 
studios than to public alFairs. lie is described as ‘‘ a cultivated 
and intelligent gentleman, writing and speaking Knglish with 
gieat accuracy, and living mucli in the style of a courtetius and 
opulent luiropeaii noble, fond of books and scientific empiiry, and 
interc&ted in all that marks the course of civilisation.” lie has a 
we!]-solccto<l library of English books, and a good museum of 
mooluinical instruments. He has closely studied Euclid and New- 
ton, and our ambassador found liim of very cultivated iiiulcr- 
jvtanding — ijuict, even modest in manners, — willing to commu- 
nicate knowledge, and earnest in the search of instruction.” He 
IS said to have no very bigoted attachment to BuAlliism, and 
candidly to recognise European superiority, and desires to adopt 
our arts and improvements. All those who are acqii?iinted with 
^im say that he is “ one of the* most intelligent, manly, and im- 
proveablc minds in the kingdom,” and more capable than his 
brother of advancing the condition of the Siamese. 

But the prime minister, or Phra Kalahom, is the most remar- 
kable man of the tliree, and, we should say, in Siam, wliethcr 
on account of lus clear, quick, intelligent mind, or of his cnligli- 
tened and liberal principles, so far in advance of the national po- 
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sition. ITo IS llio soil of the late prime minister, and one of 
forty-five hrotliers of the most potent family in the country. It 
was cliiefiy hy liis inl'liionce that the present sovereigns were plac- 
ed on tlio throne. Ills tlircctncss of ]>urposc, and consistency of 
action, excited the admiration of our ambassador. IJo is de- 
scribed as being most candid in argument, freely admitting ami 
leiiouncing errors, and on all occasions exhibiting a very remarka- 
ble quickness of perception. 

When he heard of the coming of Sir J. Jiowring, being still in 
doubt as to the right policy to pursue, he sent for a foreign 
geitlcman whoso opinion he valued, and liaving desired him U» 
represent thci English envoy, ho argued the proposed treaty with 
him, ami in half an hour had convinced liiinself that the c»ld 
system was untenable, and at once prepared himself to advocate 
the <lesired reform. From the very first, the sentiments ho 
cnorgelically expressed seem to have so much astonished Sir J . 
Bowling, that he remained in a perpetual state of doubt and 
hesitation whether they could bo genuine, ami whether the Kala- 
horn wore the noblest of patriots or the vilest of hypocrites, 
linally deciding in favour of tlic former on finding these liberal 
opinions pressed on, ami steadily assuming a positive and tangihle 
reality, 'fo illustrate at once the character of tlie Kalaliom, and 
the history of a launarkablo reform, we cannot do better than 
make a fenv extracts IVom the ambassador’s journal : — 

“Aprils. Ilia excellency also pressed much the necessity of 
our opening the trade with Oocliiu (.'hi na. ^ ^ Again jiiid 

again the Kalahom said ho wished that the treaty shouhl benefit 
the people ; that tlie (iovenimeut cmdd make the sacrifieo ol 
revenues for two or tliree years, and waiit for the beneficial results 
wdiicli tra<lG would bring with it. lie insinuated, more than once, 
that if there ^vere difiicuUics, they \vould be from otbv.i (piarters 

“vXprilT- The Kalahoni called at ten o’clock, and we liad 
much general talk abinit the treaty lie said the existing syst^-mi 
w\as very ruinous and bad, that the people wen' overtaxed and 
unliajqiy, and that the best thing w'oiild be to get rid of all the 
niono])olics. That they were pernieions to the country, that tiie 
iradc was reduced to noHiing. Up 5«^id the priuripal opponents 
were the nobles, who were interested in the existing state of thiug.:<ff 
and wdio w'oiiKl not be williiiG: to snrremloc their privileges. T 
doubt wdiether any good will be. doOx^, ami 1 am more out of 
fq>irits than I CK^peeted to be. 'file king is a man no doubt won- 
derfidiv self-instructed, bur that he should apjuiciale tiie great 
tuilli., of polifiial sciimce, one oouM hardly ex]>ccl '■ ’■ 

riife coavcji;jdnou w'jih the Kaiahom w^as vorv mtcrcsling. lie 
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ro('hcwc<l tldav ; lu* said if it, (iopoiulcd upon him evovylhin;^ 
shriiild be .settled 111 t^vo lioiii-.s. I told him much dcjioiided on 
hiiiLself. lie said Ids heart and wisJic.s Avero with me ; that, for 
the^^oud of the people, he desired a total change: he was very 
hn.sy. but would at any time see me to ili.seuss matters, and do all 
that could he done. Kithor he is a consummate hyjiocrito, or a 
i rue })atriot ; in any case, he is a most sngacioiLs man, lowering^ 
far above* every other person whom w'e have met. l)f graceful, 
frontlemanly manners, aiul appropriate language, 

“Aprils. If the Ivalahom be sincere. matKa’S will end pro- 
misingly ; if not, be is the most snpi*remiuciit. of hypocrit<*.s. lie 
dononnees the existing state '*f things -with vi^ln inence . .sa v.s that 
bribery and ndsrnlo arc often trium])hant, that moiu)])olies an; 
t he bane »)f tiie coiinlry, and the cause of the lo.ss of trade au<l 
misery of t he peo[de. Jle told me I sliouhl he bles.sed if J ])ut an 
end to them, and encouragt'd me to jM'rM ven*, in a most vigoron.s 
pcr.sistanee, in my elforts for its overtiirow. it is ipiite a novelty 

hear a ndui.st(‘r ahu.se the administration of which he is the 
Inal I lo Con linns his .-stideinents )»y facts; In* mentiouc»l in 
stauce.s of bribery and extortion : in a word lii.s language is of llic 
Tuo‘«t hieh-nuiided ])atri(»ti.sm. 1 find myself uttering the Ca.sti - 
bau exclamatiuii, (l/a/n ! 

“ A[»rd i^‘b Tlie nersonai eliaraeter of tlie ]>riTne minister is to 
nn an <ibj<'et i>r nun'll admiration. ^ ^ lb* has again and 

a j.iio tc,M nn* /hnt if my poli#*y is (o .save the ]>eo)de from oppr«'S- 
siou, ainl the country from 7noiioj»oly, he shall labour with me, 
and if I siiccei'd my name will !»e blest lo all ag»'.s. lie unveils 
abuses to nu* w ithont <li.sgiii.sc, and often with v( ln*meiit elo'ptenco. 
If lie prove iriio lo lii.s profes.sion, he is one of the noblest am! 
iimst enlightened p.itriots the oriental world ha.s ever seen. Jlc 
i.s cajoless ah{)ut wealth, and says money is an anxietj to liim, so 
he spends it profusely : lie explained all the diiheulties of hi;i 
position, even as regarded the other members of his own family. 
To him Siam iuv» s her lied of merchant ships 

“ April J4. r.a.st night’s meeting was satisfactory. They urged 
the conclusion of the tveaty, so that the liuttfrr miglit get away 
by the next tide : and from half-i)a.st five a. m. all bauds have 
been engaged in copying out the articles. They wi.shcd to have 
tliem one after another,* in the Jio])e that the whole may he con- 
cluded to-day. fnshallah' Such prompl itiide was, I believe, 
luwcr before **xhibited in an A.datic court. It is mainly due to 
the Phra Kalahom’s eiiergclic iuruieun* ■ he has a great work to 
ac,(:ompli.sli, and he iti working while it is da}— ay, and hv night 
iis w’cli.” 

Snell IS the prime ininistoi of Sidiu — a fiuui of talent j ol luge 
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and liberal mind, sprung up in the midst of darkness and bar- 
barism, and leading his nation onwards to freedom and prospe- 
rity. lie is 0110 of nature’s great men — good speed to him ! 
We cannot do more than alliido to the Plira Klang, or minister 
for foreign affairs, wlio is likewise a man of ability and onliglit- 
onod views. 

Wo trust that all these men may long live to guide their 
people towards civilisation ; but all are past their prime, and it 
seems a very doubtful thing how far their enlightenment is 
shared by the nobility of the country, or whctlier succeeding 
sovereigns arc likely tojiossess the same gifts and attainments, or 
to prosecute the system of reform. It is evident that the appa- 
rent pre-eminence of the few is greatly enhanced by the degrada- 
tion of the many, — that there is no general diffusion of education 
amongst either tlio nobility or the people, — and tliat even tliose 
leading minds of the nation present anomalies not easily reconcil- 
ed. They have at the same time the qualities of the sago and of 
the savage, and not yet is the barrier of civilisation firmly esta- 
blished against barbarism. Each inch of the ground may be- 
disputed. Even in the acceptance of the present treaty the iw'» 
systems have contended, and wdiilst a liberal policy 'A< 

articles, the Siamese astrologers indicated the propitious moiiU!:! 
for its ratification. But we arc inclined to believe that this moa* 
sure, concluded by the moderation and good managenuuit ot St 
J ohn Bowring, may be but the first stride of a people rapully ukI 
continuously proceeding up the scale of civilisation. 
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A 

'fiijf of l^roifn-is in fiomlfjy. 17-10— - “ Lnipluvinoiit >4 tlw* ( onipduv t 

c.'ipil ril, loll; loans to n (ivo ;- irnpinViJ fitinniuin - 

« atioiis wieli Knj>),‘iJifl, U!0 ; -(.‘arly .•uh^'iiUiicrj.^ th ovorl.iiii! roiU«?>, i!) 

Prosidenfs of ih»' ponod, ]|>2 :'~c\i*(ono 1/ 12, if) s?i]iil>riiy and (‘uilivuuoii " 
of tlifi island. </i • - niannors and ruMoDjs of tlip inhalnl.'iiit.s lud , -rattle 
anil coiw ('y:i tico*;, th ; — (.‘iicourni4<‘iii»*Mi of nnim«;ration, ItlJ .- li-Lior from 
ilu‘ roui t on ihc sulijirt, -un]»ri(‘rdt'nti‘d inetoaso of n nii\od popula- 
Mon, iff [uruliar danj><'rs ansiiijr tIjorofroTii, //j -slaves, eensus o* 

the uihal'jt.int'', l♦)f^ : — jirOcautioiis agaiii'-t .siranj^tMs, In? -iommiih s anil 
Avoik.s of nnj)io\ ernenl. /// ;— doscriiitiiai of tlie town and fort, l^)^ : - - weak- 
ness of thn forlilieat ions, ih ; nnproveun'nts and alterations, h'/a , -trade 
in pram, 170 -f lovcrnnu'nt monopoly, 171 -AfusMilman d<'ilit‘^ i/’,*--- 
iliO trade dool/i rod fn e, 1 72 the (’let k of tlie ^larket and lus inonopoiv , 
fb ; — debates on free trade, (be /(uestioji one of preat diflieiilty, 17'> 
'■enlinienis of tin* apt*, and pt'culiar position of tlio Ibmibav legislators, ib 
arbitrary limitation placed on profits, 17<*;--tho Ma\or’s eoort, i/f 
position and prf^eeedinps of its members, 177 ;-‘rollision with ( iovr inioenr 
lb ; — controversy rcsptciitip tlio “ cow-oath' and " boitk-oatli,’ 17'^ : -deoi- 
f.ion of tile ('ourtof Dirt'etors in the inaiter, 170 - ipinnanco ami inea])ricit y 

of tlie inemberft of the Mayor’s court. J^O ; b.iplia/ard law. |S‘I . -want of 
honesty in the admiiiistraiioii ofjii*<tice, /b : — pros^ r•p])lr*s.^lf)n and extortion 
liy a Member of (oiiiicil, r^/ -liis piini<hiiieiit, 1H2 ‘ -crimni'il c.oes, 
cii.nrpes of ‘ fascination,’ tb ; — rtipitirc xviili flic !\faratha f»o\einmi nt'k 
nearly caused by a cjuso of sorcerv, !N‘I; — ‘■-erdf-.-jlastical m.itfois, . 
jjaucity of clorpymeii, ib ; — >t{itcnieii(.s of the mimb'*r of r.nropi an mbabi 
lants. and mortality in each year, fiom 1710to IVal, IS-', -l.'oxoti'v .md a 
I'opisli plot at Telhcherry, ib : — ];auicnlars «-f fin* supposed r.ii‘pjrt<y, 
IMt) , --('oxeter’s zeal for lus country rewr.id'd with di^mis'.il hum (in- 
(’ompany’s serMco, I.s7 charitv .-ehooU, iV; ;-~i< mb'iic^ ..f (ho a •.•* to 
infidelity. l^S ; — eaiecr of Daniel Draper, 1.^'.* -lollie*: and emr. • '.l 
Jiis wife Fdiza, l‘fl hor ridinirers, the Abbe Kaynal, IV'.l ' the Kon 
liaurencn Mtorne, ; -his iiiconst.mcy. Iho , — her tdopemenr ti..m Ikhi 
dero with an oflicer of the royal navy- and nnhap[)> dcaib 1 

Afhn^ f^ev. t)r. D. (), — Sq{.* //is/orr/ oj^/thfta^ I 

inifrew, W,, /■'.--Sic ffrraf from Knyhonf t» hofnt.. 

ir. A’.- -See 7b /*/*-■ *'«f »y Atfionn. 7-1 

ii 

j/tmhafj. — Kxodns of the Iiufimi IC>ilt>^ Idti ; — in I710 --J7t»2, M^e Jv,* tf 
Prcyrr'xs in liombny^ I. *>8 , — navy and army of. see l^y-Aof //.e Sovy and Army 
iit Bombay^ 2or» ,- -wet and dry docKx foi. xee Pfo)t:ctx for imptruud Sfnppir.j 
Accornmnditt/G/t in litotthny Utiibom ^ ‘Is? -Mechanic-’ tnf.iJtuinjn nl. \l. 
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Chesneyy r/f/ir/rtZ, -■ See Rival Ronka from F.ngland to ladta^ C4 j. 

iV/i'f', Risr of (he Mary and Army ut Boiuhtuf^ 1190. 

j) 

J^ums and Rivers of KhcntdAi-'h. — Sy^tem of irrigAti»<j^ jn Kl}n»Joi.vh, 48; — 
for diiius, 49; --nJiiU*riali>, native plan of ^<»n^trul tion, 60; — 
works froquenlly failed, ib /—system fornuTly pivvaLnt in the pro- 
vinoe, f>l ill present restrirted to a few talouUa.-., iil) ; -Uinnilanas in 
(lie Wesli‘ni distnets — I'linpulniiir, ib ; — ItaLd.in. Malligauni, Diioolia, and 
jNundoorlKir, 6- Sooltaiipoor ainl Amuliniir, 63 ; — 'jt'Mi'onrses, 54 ; — 
manner of elearing llieni, 55 ; — causes of injury jind waste of water, "th ; — 
repairs of tlio works ditlicult, for various r<\'.sons, 511 ; - nianagcnienfc of 
foinur tu'vorninents, 57 : — siieeitV ropfiirs required liy raeli watercourse, 
ib /—diininiiiion of irrigation, 58 ; — the causes, ih ; — revenue settlements, 
59 coiisequciices of neglect of the works, 50 statement of expenditure 
on public works in tlie province for tho last eleven years, (11 ; — amount of 
revenue, ib ; — luen’aso of sugarcane culthatiim, ib ;--as>es'-mcjit of irrigated 
lands, 02 ; — coiitrul over public works, (a abstract of nirlli(.ds wdiicli 
have prevailed, (>5 ; — strength and duties of the civil fTicirv., r’s dopartmeul 
ill tlio provitico, (>(1 ; — einployiuent of pusoiiorv' on po'dic works, 07 
vexatious sysioin of control, OS; — iiifereiici* drawn finm the present method, 
70 suggestions tor improving the orgtinisali-ui of t!i.‘ i:n*_Iiiccr depait- 
iueiii,7l. 

Oe r7id.-*Soc Rival Roufea fr-n (ndrt, 3J8, 

Draper, l)>tni>‘L — Seo .4/;^* of Rroynss i/t li»}m!,ua, Wa 

K 

Ri,i)h)'dii‘S VuRri/ Rmltr/fy^ The.--’fyQQ Rival Routes from Enyland Ai 
Imhu, 037. 

Fxodus <tf the Indian Rjde. — De\icw td w'orks on tho overhand passage, 1 19 
curious tact connected with Avriters on Indian Mi)>jccts, ailvice to 

Anglo-Iudiiin aspirants to literary fame, ib inculenls of tho journey to 
and lauding in India., 12(1 ; — tlic lastfcAv weeks at liojne, ib : — the departure — 
loavc-lahing, 121 ; — the steamer, 122 ; — folltAV passeiigfis, tb /-—coni- 
nicncomeut of the voyage, ib : — luihius acquired, 121 , — Malta, ib ; — the 
Mediltrraneau — nearing Alexandria, 125 ; — tho captain, ib claudostino 
meeting near the boiler, ib ; — dinner-tilin' in tho salonu, 120 ; — address 
to tlie captpiii, ib ; — oration hj a (oM-A%ater tolonel, lb : — liis advice to young 
people, 127 i — abrupt conclusion of the speccli, ib : — pros'^mtatioii of the 
ad(ire'">, ib ; — Alexandria, 128 ; — Ijot baths of f alro, ih : — tlie voyage from 
JSuez, 129; — a young lady, /b ; — progress of tec tot alii? ui, 130; — Bombay 
Ijarbour, ib ; — reoectioU" of tho \o}a»;cr.‘', 131 : — the hjudiiig, 132 ; — palan- 
quins and ‘ vciiorablcs,’ tb ; — advcatuie with a I)Ui,vrv-Av ilia,. 133 ; — tho 
rescue, 13 4 Anglo- fndian 7-hing, ib an Anglo-Indian, 135 ; — road 
scenes, 135 ; — peculiarities of the natives, 137 , — an Anglo-Indian cstab- 
lisbinent, 138 Bengal and Bombay servants, ?o;— the fir.st day and night, 
130; — preparations for a tiima.sli.i, 11(1; society, //y fifteen years’ 
porienco vof the coiinMy by a military man, 141 , — rules for the preservation 
of health, ib /—the digner-tible, and the chainnii.n, /'> teasting, singing, 
and speechifying, 142 the break-up, 14 >. 
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James.- Sfp. Indian Architecture^ SOO 

Feroze To'jhluk. — History of India 31i. 

Ferrier^ P , — Soe J' diliml Ketaiions of U/eat Britain ti' d ludni loith Vivsia, 

m. 

II 

Jlis^ry of Jnlnt . — lli'vicw («f works on, 1 [:)fha ns n fu lil for Uio Iiistonrm, 
th wh) lio nliiiut't. nil writers on In.lia re^wnto its In.-lory '( « 

llio p. aiiibors olijicts, tlfrivriiinu oT tl»o void - nm'lu,'o,- 

CcUiht' assi;;in.d lor Iiuiin’s liackwnrdiic.ss in the uini*i.'li ol n.aionnl iin 
proveineiit uiitonnlde. /A -popnlnuoii, tompnioJ witli tlnit of (jirc.'it 
Britiini, 4 ; — i*i\ iin'itioiK ih ; — (letiiiilK'n of the word, h paucity ot 
mjitfcjiais lor a lii..i<ii y of Aneioh- Indui, (> : — disenfsos of liolia, 7 ; - 
leprosy, th ; -a\<r.’.;jo (4* luiinan life, ih ; -nnluriil liisLory, - iniim - 

grant races, M : — identification of various iniincs with ‘ Cloth,’ *J - a laip,i: 
porrion ol India fonncrly called ‘ I n.lo-IScv thin,’ Jj ; — Moliaiiiedism in 
India nud Persia conirasted with the dothic sjstein in Europe, ib ;--Uin“ 
dnisin, ib caste system of the East India Company s Army, 10 ;>’-j{Ccoimfj 
of the iiiimiiy of Vcilore, ib — its cansts, 1 1 proportional loss of English 
lifein Indian victorii s, 1 1! ;--British (lo\crn!m nt. Id ; -its popularity, th 
source and '‘tiihilny ol its powtr, 1 I , — unnexaliou of (hide, ib Britain’s 
rnisslni, In ; — Hr. Mien’s ideas of Erance ns tlio governing power, 
vexed turns. 17 i>rutected slates, IS;— the Tsizam’s court, ib ; - 
Indian treaties. B) \.ars, 111 : — oru-iii of the I’iiidari war. ib ;--hcgoujg 
fraternities, , - I'.estniy of Biilish power in Iiuha, li i p- canso of the 
Burmese war, 1 : — fricdom of (he f.iess, J *; — annexation of the I'nnj mh, ‘do , 
— its caiM's, dti •— s]>Int of tho Indian Directi.ry, 27 : — admin ■avation u\ 
ju<5tipp, it) ; -odticalional measures, dS ; — ilissnl .^faction therewith, ‘i'd ; — the 
Govcnniu'nt schoiiio ‘ ini])ar(iar or ‘neutral,’ -h) unnersal saiafdaction nut 
to be e\-p( oted, 41 ; — ]iui>lic woi ks, Mohainedaii and Brili.^I^ 42 Biali- 
niiiUJCil endowment.^. 41 :--religious t«deratit»n. 4() ; -“retiirn made, by Eng- 
land lor llte wealth diawn troni India, 47 ; —theory respecting tlie po'^sihlo 
extent of British coiique.sts, 4.S ; — (he Vedas, moiiol heisia «'f Biah 

nuiiiisin, magic, sorccrj, and witchcraft, 40 ; — temples, lb : ...'.enhets, 
41 ; — me^plnp^^cho,^is, Id early inarriagiis, l-l ; - tlieir objects and ellect.^, 
44 ; — polygamy, /// ; --case of converts to Christianity, lo , - ne\er piaeiised 
with divine sanction, o’; confounded with legitimacy, l<i : -tho only 
remedy, ib ; — Boniish and Brotestant niissioiis, 47 •,-~c'jneluMon, 4S, 


I 

jT/i/fitf.— History of, 1 ; — irrigation in, ; — overland p.as^age to, 1 10 political 
relations wiih Persia, 107 ; — tlio silver question reg.udnig. dd4 ; — iifc iii 
ancient, ddd ; — mutiny act for, dOo ; — architecture of, 4U1) iival routes 
from England to, JidS. 

Indian Arch It ecLn re. — Keview of a wort on, 400 ;—progrcs.s of tho — 

sketch of a minaret of a. niosqim fpl. i.), ib ; — first ainl rC‘pn;ducf ive ''VsU'ms 
of Europe, 401 ; — Bomhay oilitices, 4tld ; — tlio modern architect, /A ;~c.ni 
\\<' Jia\canew and original stylo? 404; — progress ol design, 401 nn 
pro\cmenLs on eld plans, 40o ; — course adojited in India, ih : — cmu.ejttinn 
^and txccuiiou, 4*00 ; — Indian architecture.-— Buddln.^t. Idts, :i0S dagtdias, 
409 cave tcmjdes at Behar, 410 ; — in the Oodayg' eree, near Cnilack, 
411 in Wcfctcin India, 76 ornamentation ^f eavo innples, 412 , - 
date of tbeir cscavaiion. 313 ^-cave- at Kaiitt, Dloia, and Jkonari, ih , -- 
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vfclx cuf uT ICylT?. at Kll'»ra, aiul railis at Mahav(*lljpoor, -''11 

ternplp?* of Southern Intha, tb ; — the icroud temple at JeiuMilcm, as rebuilt 
by Herod, -Hb the northern Hindu style, *6 temple at Baiolli, 317 
tiio Giizorafc .style, 318 : — sketches in illustration (pi. ii.j, ib the Guzerat 
rlc’ine, 31 U sketch of one (pi. iii.), 320 ; — sketches of the ‘ torun* ortrus», 
bracket, window, and string-course ornaments (pi. iv.), 321 ; — description 
of the plate, hb ; — fortresses of Guzerat, 322 ; — a * bowlce,’ ih ; — tanks 
devoted to religions purposes, 323 ; — Guzerat temples, ?6 the Roodra 
Mrtht of Sidhptjor, 324 ; — Jain temples and sacred mountains, 325 marbla 
edifices at Mount Aboo and Khooinbareea, 320 temple at Ranpoor, 
relative \ulae of Indian art, 327 conclusion, tb 


K 


Ari:;/Ci*V, (trtunfi Vitus. — Jltsht! ff '•/ Indni^ ti. 
htritinj^ (* A, — S*'C Jiivul liottfcs from Etu/Intid to fnilta, 32f'. 
h'iTiff Liitt.—Ti\Q story, 303 ; — no standard by which to e.s(niiat(5 tlie plays of 
Shakespeare, 30i -false criticLsms, 305 trait in Lear’s character, 300 , - 
dovelopnient of fioncril’.s character, tA; --review of the drama, 307,-- 
SliakespCvare's powers of okservation, 370 : — sources of his knowledge, id 
return to the pl-iy, 371 ; — Lear and Hamlet, 370 lone of Sliakespcaro''-. 
mind, tb ; — Othello, Macbeth, and Hrutus, 377 Shakespeare s tafiacitv 
h»r joy or .s(*ry()\v, if) ; — return to King J^ear, 378 ; — the mock tiial of 
tionenl and Regan, >0 : — discernment in withtlrawiiig Lear at this time from 
ih<* stage, 370 -liis re-nppcarauce, /A subsidence of his insftiiity, 381 , 
i'1o>ing sci'iie of the drama, 382 criticism of the ])lay, ;1S3 , -objeete-i. . 
lo the fo'ting (»f King Lear, ii;— it was w'ritten for the stage. 381 
Sliakcspeare’s ago mul ours, *4. 

/{iito, Dt.. on J.epro'V. — 8ee IJistort/ o/ Imfot. 7 

L 

Life m Ancunt Z/nA'i. — Reuei^ of a work on, 242 ; — ilie reviewer’s misgiving-, 
at the exterior appearance of the book, ib ; — reassuranoo on opening it, 
243 ; — its orthodox eoiTimencoinent, ib ; — ciitlmsiiism of the authoress, 
214 ; — the three gnnt ilivisions of ‘ Life in Ancient India’ laid down by 
Mrs. Speir, 215 ,- -Imlian literature — the Veda.s, ib ; — Brahmans, 240 ; - 
the ( odo of Maim, 247 ;--a tale of conjugal atlVction, 24*J : — Buddhism 

251 ; — legend. iry aceouiiis of Buddha, 8aJvyamuiii, th ; — rivatiasi. Asoka. 

252 ; — Huddliist architecture, 253 BralmianiMU, 254 ; — Hindu poetry - 
" the hirlli of the War-God,’ 255 ; — the drama, * Sakoontala,’ 257 

‘ the toy-cart,’ 25^ Mudru Rak.'*lia.sa,’ 25'J ; — the Bhagavat-Gita and 
the Buranas, 2<50 judgment of Sanskrit literature, ib ; — ci'iiclusion, 2<>'1 
Lnshiniftoiu It. — Sec PoUtiml Ucfation^ rf (heat Britain ami ludia icifh Pusia, 
197. 

AE 

Moiii". tl,, --.Sre I/iriJi^ '»/ Jmlifiy i. 

Munro. Sir Thomas. — See Volitical tiilafiom. of (heat Britain and India with 
Persia, i!)7. 

Jfatina Act for the fhod Indies . — Sec Ihsr of the A'«ey and Arnnj at /Zow6av,283 

N 

« 

Mitbuhvy !beei4y« of Crogius tn Bomba;/. 15R. 
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Oi/r Sorttil Selves fit Ho?ne . — Heview of ‘ TIic Newcoinos,* 815 lendonry to 
the social emancipation of ilrithh India, ib ; — tluMiio of th«^ reviewer strictly 
national, .‘MO ; — -<\nciIo-lnfliaiis looking towards Iiotiio, 847 ; — tlio most 
ambitions have lioino aspiiatiuiis, oil) op!ni<»ns of n in England, 850 ; — 
a phamix of an Indian, 851 ; -tlio Anglo-Indian id' the stage, 85:i ; — East 
Indians in England, 858 ; — their improved eoinlilion, ib ; — tlieir regene- 
rators, 354 Mr. 'rhackeray’s Indian predilections, 850 ; — the hero of the 
novel. 857 : — orientaliMn of the characters, 850 ; — nsefnl thougli not very 
interesting reading, .‘^(',0 ;---passagc indicative of its iiutlior, 8til ; — ‘ splendid 
pnicuiisui,’ ;~lJic term a mi.stake, 802 ; — the reviewer’s opinion of the 
author, ib. 


Vfiidviinis. .1., /v.sy. — See Our Sorutl Selcrs of /fouir. 815, 

Volituml Ixebtiiou'^ of drill f firifoni and Ittdio with J\'r'*io . — Koview' of works, 
.speiches, and dc.spatches, 107; — Sir Thomas iMnnro’s estimate of the 
• practicability of a Iiu‘'sian invasion of Imlia, ib ; — :inotli(*r eminent states- 
man’s ideas on tlie same subject a few jeai.s later, I'J.S; — ('olonel Sutlieiland s 
opinion, V.»U ; — alarm about the spread of IlnssiaM inllnemv in the East, 
d' ; - tbc Afghan war, 200; — laird Auckland and Sir dohii llobbousc, 201 
tlu‘ (bimean war ‘tlie people’s war,* 202 ; — first signs ef the IVrsian waifii 
2>»8 ; — our dipbiinolie Mmiders, df : es'-i'iitial ebaneiits for success, 205 ; — 
wiUcrs on JVm'm.i, 207 ; — Moner -tlie Scoit of Ecisian roinaiiec,’ 
Englivli coimc\u»n waih IVr^-ia. ib : — .dliamvs niul tifaties. 208 : —Mindiuss 
of Eijglaiiil to llie causes of lier diphanalic failures, 201) ; — irnporl inee of mi 
iiilliiential position ill Persia. , - Persia and Alghaiiistan, 210 sketch 
of iheir earl> history, ?/> ,* — Nadir Sliali, d ^ ; — Ahmed SImh, 212 arnalga- 
nialioii of till' two countries iniprohahle, 2J8 ; — tlu; tripartite treaty, d^ ; 
Russian agents at ('.ilnil. 211 : — Afghan opinions of tlie Rrilisfi. tb ; 
IWsia’s past and pn-ent. 217 ;-- -the fable of ‘ tJu' woll mid I lie lamb' 
being enacted on thf‘ shores of the Oispiaii, tb ; — could not the present war 
have been prevented ? 218;— policy winch must now bo jniisued, ,• — 
eouiisid of tljo Duke of Wellington at the outbreak of tJie Canadian rcbeJJioii 
worthy cf remeiiihranco, 2PJ ;--tln most recent iulelligence, 220 ;■ --(ienera) 
.Sir James t)m ram’s ajipointmeut, //* ;- ‘W.int of troops, //>;— attitude of 
I’lMiicc, and li(‘r Persian poli<'\% 22l policy of tlie P<*rsiaii invasion, 
d ) allot lier initliod for more pionijitly sec uiing the main ohJccL of the war, 
di ; — .lacol), Rrigadier General John, 222. 
f'/ifts'-ur Af/fno)}. —[lo\\( w of a poem oiuilled ” Ihdfiwell,’ 78 llattering 
reception of ‘ Rothwi*!!.’ ib ; — iiim of the author, 7 ► ; — form of the poem, 
dj introductjoij tif '■ Rofhwel!,’ tb ; — Jiis first ineidiiig with Mary, 
7fi analysi^ of the poem, 7<i — 80 ; — Mary, (^ueen Si'ots, and 

the courts of hiT time, S7 ; —school in which slie was brought up, df ; — 
her ri'turn to Scotland, 8‘J ; — Mary and Darnbw. ib : — eliaracter of ParnJey, 
lb ; — his meeting w it li IVIary’, 9il ; — advancenumt of Ki/,r,io, ib ; — marriage 
of the. Queen, hi : — Darnlcy’s hatrfd and jealousy of iti/zio, d) ;--murder 
of Kiz/in, !>2 ; — T^larj’s Io»e f<»r Daruley rejilaced bv dislike, dt : — her passion 
for Roth well, 98 Jier neglect ami avcr.'-ion of Daniley, and love for Roth- 
well iiicrcase, 91 ; — a di\ui'co proj)n.sed, 95 ; — the murder c.f Darnlcy 
decided on, th ; — baptism of tho infant Jainc*., 9«» Mary’s letters, df 
asserted by Profes.sor Aytoiin to he h*rgories. ih ; — evidmice of tlieir authen- 
ticity, 97 Mary’s defence and denial of them, 99 internal evidq§ce of 
rhfir source. 100 ; — Mary’s dislike .and contenipft of Darnley, ih . — sudden 
chango m her manner- 101 .—its cause, 102 . — i orrospondcncc with Roth- 
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well, tli , — Darnloy’s return to Kdiiiburcli, 103 position ami arrangement 
of his residence, ib ; — preparations for his murder, 104 ; — Darnley’s suspi- 
cious of dauger, 105 ; — his melancholy position, 106 Mary’s last visit 
to him, ib ; — his murder, 107 ; — Mr. Aytouu’s prejudices, 46 ; — Mary’s dupli- 
city, ih /—proofs of her guilt, 108 ; — supposed testimony to her innocence, 
lb ; — her conduct after the murder, 100 ; — intermeut of Darnley, 110 ; — cry 
for vengeance, ib sham trial of Bothwell, 111 ; — Mary’s aftcr-proceodings 
respecting him, 112 ; — Bothwell obtains a divorce, ih ; — pretended abduction 
of Mary, 113 ; — her marriage with Bothwell, ih ; — clironological review of 
Mary's acts at tliis period, 114 ; — conduct of John Knox towards her, 115 ; — 
characters of Mary and Knox, ib ; — the behaviour of Knox explained, 
117 ; — conclusion of review, 118. 

Projects for Improved Shippinfj Accoiimodatwn in Jiomhiy TIarbovr. — Review of 
Bombay Government records, and proceedings of tlic Bombay Mechanics’ In- 
stitution on the subject, 385 ; — good roads, docks, ami harbours essential for 
the civilisation and means of every people, tb; — railways and docks for India, 
386 number of s<]uarc-rigged vessels and steamers which entered Bombay 
harbour in 185»5, 387 ; — their tonnage, ib ; — manner of unloading them, 
lb; — trade of the port increasing, 2? arcommudation deficient, 38S 
plan of the site of Bombay, 26 ; — schemes for docks submitted to Ooveiii- 
ineiit, 389 ; — particulars of four projects, 390 ; — merits of two of the scbcnics, 
ih an alternative selicrne, 392 ; — arguments in favour of a sea-wall, 
393 ; — review of proceedings, 394 ; — sites suggested for the wet docks, 395 ; — 
♦ boldness of Mr. SValker’s design, 396 his project practicable in a modified 
shape, 397. 

R 

liaynaU Ahbi \ — See Aye of rroyress in Bombay^ 158. 

Richardson^ D. L . — Sec Exodus of the Indian Erdc^ 119. 

Rise of the Xacy and Army at Bombay. 1742 — 1760. — Review of ‘ Debates in 
the House of Commons on the Mutiny Act for tho K.ist Indies,* 265 ; — 
reduction of the marine and military establish nun ts of tlie East Tndni^ Com- 
pany in 1712, lb ; — consequences of the reduced state of tho marine— losses 
from piracy, 26!) ; — French privateers appear in 1747, 267 : - engagement 
betw'cen tho ‘ Anson’ and the ‘ Apollo,’ 2r»8 ; — mutiny on board tho 
* Bombay,’ 269 ; — tlie ship seized, and commander and othoers made pri- 
soners, lb ; — the mutineers return to duty, 270 ; — arrival at Bombay, 271 - 

the mutineers escape uripunished, /—improvements in tho state of the 
maruio, tb ; — the old military establishnjeiit, 272 ’notions effrcteil, 
273 ; — ‘sha vc-for-a -penny’ and other (dficers, 271 ; — a (ompauy’s ollicor’s 
existence, 275 qualilication for promotion and appointments, ih / — mili- 
tary reforms, 277 ; —a mixed force of 2,0(K) raised at Surat m l 7 hi, d) : — 
a company of artillery, and ten companies of European infantry formed at 
Bombay, 278 d(-‘‘criptioii of soldiers sent from England by recruiting 
agents, 280 ; — a Swiss company arrive in Bombay, 281 ; — Major Sir James 
Foulis assumes command of the troops, ih ; — reforms introduced by liim, 
282; — introduction of the IVtutiny Act, ih ; — jealousy evinced by the British 
people at all attempts to introduce military law, ih /- passing of the Bill in 
1689, 283 ; — the Bill for the East Indies read for the first lime on the 19th 
February 1754, ih /— psi&sed the I^ords on 25th March 1751, 281 procla- 
mation of the Act at Bombay, ib; — formation and rise of the Bombay army 
dates from that time, 285 ; — strength in 1754, ib ; -in 1759, 286;— dress, 
pay, and rations, 287 ; — grievances of officers and men, 288 ; — tho first 
c-qj^rt-martial, 289 Clivo’s remonstrance with the Government, 290 
the second couri-maii'.ial, 291 the third ditto, 293 standing order, 
issued in consequence of this court -martial, 294 , -remonstrance by the King's 
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oiUccrs addressed to the IfOTernment on the siibjert of the order, ib ; — reply 
of the (jloverument, ib ; — desertiuus from the ranks, -1)5 revolt at Tulli- 
eherry, 21)0 ; — repugnance of ofRcers to the service, 207 ; — resignations and 
retin-Mnents, /7> ;-^-exteiit of British territory in Western India in 17f>l. 
2^^8 troops transforr'M to Madras, ib ; — Clive's eupressions, 2l)D ; — tJie 
Orst iiuriiiLig and evening gun at Jhmibay, ib ; — war vwth Spain proclaim * 
ed, ib. 

Rival Routes from Enghmd to India. — Review of various publications on, 328 ; — 
schemes in the field, 3211 ; — the Suca canal, 3o0 ; -inaiked hostility shown 
to tlie scheme, Jiol ; — grounds for opposing the prt>ject, 332 ; — the nautical 
and commercial objections thrice refuted, 333 ; — .Mr. Kenne>’s argumenta- 
tjuii, lb ; — supposed dangers of tlie Red 8ea, ib ; — the British Channel 
without lightlioiises, far more dangerous, 335 length of the passagQ 
up and down the Red Sea another olyection, ib , •^steamers make it quick 
enough all the yt'ar round, ib ; — voyage favourable for f ailing vessels during 
liie greater part ol tlie year, /7> ; — steam-tugs might be made available at 
unfavourable sca.^ous, ib ; — tlio next obj«‘etion — ‘ the .shortirt way by miles 
not the slioitesl way by time,* 33»> proof a<ltluced, ib ; — the Kiiphrates 
Valley railway, 337 ; — objects of both tjie foregoing seliemes, ; - com - 
piaiiil.s of their j»r<tinnt< r«, ib ; — object of -Mr. Andrew’s ‘ Meiiudr <ui the 
ibiplj«atc*''- ltc)ate (o India,* 3,3S e^tiinato of the il^altev of the ‘ Memoir* 
by ‘ 'I' wo '^^a\t'iler^,’ ib ; - incut', of the jivoject examined hv the ‘ 'fravel- 
ieis.’3.‘)'J ; — Mr, Andrew’s frrors iii the details of his sclume, //i,*— reception 
'.t his sLatenieiits in England, .‘MO; his ^^^nnisc^, /o facts. 341 ; - 
no ito of ihe c.»sl of tlw Ime, and time necis^aiy lor its completion, tb 
])i()i»alilo Cl ' t id tram.noit « f i*oj;»] m the line, ih th.i projciM cnjiilenmed 
111 Ind*’, 312 girivanlei' of ihe .sultan’.N Covernmont, ib ; Ccin ral 
< conneclion wiili tin* ^(di.'mie, ‘jbl : -Ids sen ices to liis coiiiiti y, 
ib cojieiading ohsersatnuis mi botli projects. 3,11. 
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Shift e 'tpea? r, Wt/thi-v . — »Seo JO ng I. ear. 3ti3 . 

Shield iMdff . — Sec Rvlitiraf Relations of (Jrntt Brilam and India led k Persia^ 197. 
Shirt, Sirdustm . — .See Puitfiral Refalions of Or*'af fJntain and Indta trilh Persia, 
197. 

Sitigi^r, S. ir. — Sec Abay I. ear, 333. 

Smith. Cojflani R. fhnid. Pams and Rivers of Khandeish, AS. 

Smith. Right lion. I'c .--See Pulifie.al RdatiOii'i of (Jreaf Rrifatn and Indi i 
nnfJi Rd'^ia. 107. 

r, Mrs . — Sen Life, in Ancient f/uha, 242. 

Sf. lidair, Mons. JJarihdcmg.-Si'ii Rival Ront>*s from Eiigland to India, 328 
Stocqneh r, Lvoih'nanl. — Hoc Ejiodi/s of the Indian Erdcy J 10. 

Suez Ca.nal, The . — Sen Rival Routes from England to India, 330. 

Sutherland, Colond . — See Pohti^'al Relations of Oieat linfain and India nnth 
Persia, 100. * 

Sylccs, CoUm>'L--)^Q(i The Silver Question as regards India, 223. 

T 

m 

Thackeray, Mr . — See Our Social Selves at Home, 3.)5. 

The Daisy Chaw . — Review of Mi.ss Young’s * Daisy Chain,’ 144 ; —peculiaritirts 
and defects of the lUitlioT’s w’orks, 145 ; — their relf^ious tone, %h ; • propriety 
admitting religion to works of fiction, ih Mis:* Yuung’ii charactersi, 
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